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FOB SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 



The Committee of the Religioiu Tract Society have long been con- 
vinced that a new series of books for schools and families was greatly 
needed. Many of the works now in use have mach merit ; but they 
are generally destitute of that truth by which alone the understanding 
can be enlightened, the heart renovated, and the feet guided in ** the 
paths of peace." It is to provide books adapted to supply this 
deficiency that the present effort is made. 

The pens of several esteemed writers have been secured for this 
series. 

In works of History, the olject will be carefully to exclude those 
details which are objectionable, and to view all events as under the 
control of Divine Providence. In Biography, the conduct of men 
will be estimated, not by the maxims of this world, as in most other 
publications, but by the only infallible standard, the word of God. 
In every book of general instruction, sound information will be 
imparted, on decidedly Christian principles. 

The following have been published : 

The Histobt of Greece, containing 390 pages, with a strongly 
mounted Map. 28. 6d 

The History of Rome, containing 450 pages, with three Maps. Ss. 

Paley's Evidences of Christianity, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Supplement, by the Rev. T. R. Birks, m.a., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Containing 450 pages. 3s. 

Lives of Illustrious Greeks. 
The following volumes are in progress : 

Palsy's Hora Paulina, with Notes, and Hora Apostolic-e, 
by Rev. T. R. Birks, m.a. 

The History of England. 

A Poetic Reader. 

A Prose Reader. 

The Geography of the World. 

Ancient History. 

Each volume will be complete in itself, printed in a good type, 
and, from its cheapness, within the means of all for whom it is 
prepared. The Committee urgently^appeal to Christian parents and 
teachers to sustain this effort and secure its success. 
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PREFACE. 



These " Lives of Illustrious Greeks" are selected from 
Plutarch's Parallel Lives in Greek, omitting some digres- 
sions, which would be neither profitable nor interesting to 
the reader, and substituting for them such reflections as 
Plutarch might have made if he had been a Christian. 
The volume is intended as a companion to the History 
OF Greece for Schools and Families, and it is offered to 
instructors as an attempt to depict the vivid scenes of 
Grecian Life, unaccompanied by the errors of heathenism, 
and mingled with such thoughts as have been suggested by 
the study of them to one who is himself a parent, and also 
a teacher of the young. 



LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. 



. LIFE OF THESEUS. 
B. c. 1228. 



1. The descent of Theseus is traced, on his father's side, 
to Erechtheus and the first inhabitants of Greece, and, on 
bis mother's side, to Pelops. 

2. Pelops was superior to the other kings of Pelopon- 
nesia, not only in wealth, but in the number of his chil- 
dren : his daughters were married to the principal men, 
and his sons became the chiefs of several states. One of 
the sons of Pelops, Pittheus, who was the grandfather of 
Theseus, founded the small state of Trcezen, and excelled 
all his neighbours in his reputation for learning and wisdom. 

3. iEthra, daughter of Pittheus, was married to ^Egeus, of 
Athens, who had repaired to Trcezen to consult Pittheus 
on the answer he had received to his inquiry respecting his 
having children, from the oracle at Delphi. Before his 
return to Athens, jEgeus hid his sword and his sandals 
under a large stone, telling the princess that if she brought 
forth a son, as soon as he was strong enough to remove the 
stone and take away the deposit, she was to send him, as 
privately as possible, with these tokens to Athens. This 
secrecy was occasioned by his fear of the Pallantides, the 
sons of his father's brother, who despised iEgeus because 
he was childless, and who were plotting against his life. 

4. The child of iEthra was a son named Theseus, whom 
Pittheus brought' up, placing him under the instructions of 
Connidas. According to the custom of the country, 
Theseus went; as soon as he passed the age of boyhood, to 
offer the first locks of his hair to Apollo at Delphi. . 

. . Pittheus reported that Theseus was the son of 
Neptune, the guardian deity of the Trcezenians. The 
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2 LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREEKS. 

youth distinguished himself by great strength of body, and, 
also, by great fortitude and intelligence. His mother took 
him to the stone which jEgeus had mentioned : there she 
told him the secret of his birth, and desired him to take up 
the tokens, and sail to Athens. Theseus refused to go to 
Athens by sea though strongly urged, not only by his 
mother, but also by his grandfather, who told him of the 
dangers of travelling to Athens by land, because of- the 
number and fierceness of the robbers by whom the country 
was infested. Theseus had listened to the tales of the 
deeds of Hercules, till his imagination was fired with the 
ambition of following his example. He looked on the 
voyage by sea as a flight from danger, unworthy of both 
his reputed and his real parentage ; and he, therefore, de- 
termined to proceed to Athens by land, injuring no man, 
but punishing any who attacked him. 

5. After leaving Troezen, his first encounter was in 
Epidauria, on the border of the Saronic gulf, where he 
was assailed by Periphetes, named Corynetes, the club- 
bearer. Theseus slew the robber, carrying away the 
club — as Hercules did the lion's-skin — in token of his 
victory. 

6. In the isthmus of Corinth, he fell in with Sinnis, the 
Pine-bender, who was accustomed to destroy travellers by 
fixing them to the opposite branches of bended pines, which, 
in suddenly flying back, tore them to pieces. Theseus 
destroyed this savage in the same manner. Perigone, the 
beautiful daughter of Sinnis, had hid herself when her 
father was killed. Theseus found her in a retreat over- 
grown with rushes and wild asparagus, praying with child- 
ish simplicity to the plants, and promising that if they 
would hide her in safety, she would never pluck or burn 
them. When she heard the voice of Theseus, who pledged 
his faith that he would treat her honourably, she approached 
liim without fear, and became his wife. The loxides, their 
descendants, planted a colony in Caria, where they made a 
point of never burning rushes or wild asparagus, but treated 
them with honour and veneration. 

7. At Crommyon, in the Corinthian territory, there was 
a sow, called Phsea, a beast not to be despised, for she was 
exceedingly fierce, and not to be easily overcome. Theseus 
slew this dreadful brute, believing that a brave man ought 
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to destroy formidable animals, as well as to defend himself 
from wicked men. Some report that Phsea was the name 
of a female robber. 

8. Near the frontier of Megara and Attica, Theseus cast 
Sciron into the sea from a rockj precipice, because, accord- 
ing to the prevailing opinion, Sciron had in this manner 
destroyed travellers who passed that way ; or, according to 
others, because he had, with insufferable arrogance and 
pride, presented his feet to strangers, commanding them to 
wash them, and while they were in the act, pushed them 
over the rocks. The historians of Megara, it is true, op- 
pose this tradition, and contradicting, says Simonides, all 
antiquity, maintain that Sciron was not a robber, but an 
enemy to such persons, and the friend of the good and just. 
The same historian adds, that Theseus did not kill Sciron 
till long after. Such are the contradictions to be found in 
this history. 

9. In passing by Eleusis, Theseus wrestled with Cor- 
cyron, the Arcadian, and overthrew him. From thence he 
went to Hermione. There he slew the giant Damastes, who 
was called Procrustes, because he put any stranger who fell 
in his way on a bed which was either too long or too short : 
if it were too long, he cut off the limbs ; if it were too short, 
he stretched the body by the force of a machine. Theseus 
destroyed him on one of his own beds. In this manner 
Theseus imitated Hercules, who punished those who attacked 
him by the same kinds of death which they had prepared 
for him. 

10. From Hermione (or Erione) he came to the banks of 
the Cephisus, in Attica, where he found the family of the 
Phytalides, who came out to do him honour. The first 
thing he demanded of them was that he might be purified, 
in order to be admitted to the holy mysteries. The Phy- 
talides purified him with all the accustomed ceremonies; 
and after having offered a sacrifice to render the gods pro- 
pitious to him, they lodged him and regaled him in their 
house. This was the first act of courtesy which he re- 
ceived on his journey. 

11. It is said that Theseus entered Athens on the 
eighteenth of the month Hecatombseon. He found that 
city, in general, full of troubles and dissensions, and the 
royal house, especially, in great disorder : for Medeia, having 
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4 LIVES OF ILLUSTRIOUS GREKKS. 

escaped from Corinth, had sought an asylum with iEgeus, 
and, promising him that by her medical arts she would 
secure to him a family, was then living in his house. 
This woman, hearing of the arrival of Theseus, and of his 
intentions, knew so well how to sway the mind of the 
prince, now enfeebled with age, and rendered timid and sus- 
picious by the different parties in the city, that she per- 
suaded him to poison at a feast a youth who was to be 
introduced to him as a stranger. She then sent a messenger 
to invite Theseus to the feast. When he entered the hall, 
he did not feel that it was proper, then, to declare who he 
was ; but, wishing to gain the attention of his father, he 
drew the sword, as if to cut the meat as soon as it was 
served up. ^geus, instantly recognising the sword, threw 
down the cup of poison, asked Theseus many questions, 
and having embraced him, he summoned a general assem- 
bly, when he recognised his son in the presence of all the 
Athenians, who received him with great joy, on account of 
his valour. 

12. The Pallantides had hoped, till then, to succeed 
^geus, whom they believed to be childless ; but Theseus, 
having been recognised as the true heir to the kingdom, 
they took arms, divided themselves into two bands, one of 
which, led by Pallas their father, set out from the village of 
Sphettus, in open day, and marched straight to the city ; 
and the other formed an ambuscade in the village of Gar- 
gettus ; hoping to surprise their enemies at two different 
points. The partj- at Gargettus had among them a herald of 
the name of Leos, from the village of Agnus, who betrayed 
their secret to Theseus. Theseus immediately fell on the 
men as they lay in ambush, and cut them off : when Pallas, 
and the other party, heard of the destruction of their com- 
panions, they dispersed. 

13. To keep himself actively employed, and, also, to 
gain the favour of the Athenians, Theseus went out against 
the bull of Marathon, which was the terror of the inhabit- 
ants of the Tetrapolis, (or the four towns of CEnoe, 
Probalyntha, Tricorythe, and Marathon.) He took the 
bull alive, and, having driven him through the city in the 
sight of the people, offered him in sacrifice to the Delphi- 
nian Apollo. 

14. The story of Hecale, and the reception she gave to 
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Theseus, appears not to be entirely void of truth ; for, 
anciently, all the neighbouring villagers assembled every 
year to offer to Jupiter Hecalus the Hecalesian sacrifice, in 
which they specially honoured this Hecale, whom they 
called by the endearing diminutive Hecalene, in memory of 
the affection with which she had received Theseus while 
a youth, caressing him, and calling him by tender names, 
as elderly persons are accustomed to show their love 
to children. This woman had vowed, that if Theseus 
returned safely from an expedition on which he went, she 
would offer a solemn sacrifice to Jupiter : she died before 
the expedition was finished ; but when Theseus returned, 
he ordered the sacrifice to be offered, rendering the highest 
honours to Hecale, because of the kindness she had shown 
him. 

15. The ambassadors from Minos, king of Crete, came 
now, for the third time, to demand the accustomed tribute 
from the Athenians, on account of the death of his son 
Androgeus. Androgens had been treacherously slain at 
Athens, and Minos, in revenge, had carried thither fire and 
sword ; the gods, also, it was believed, joined in avenging 
the murder, laying the country waste by famine, pestilence, 
and drought. The Athenians, overwhelmed by these cala- 
mities, had recourse to the oracle of Apollo. The oracle 
replied, that they could find no end of their miseries, and 
that Heaven would not be appeased, until they had given 
Minos the satisfaction he required. They, therefore, sent 
ambassadors to Crete, humbly supplicating peace. Minos 
granted the peace, on condition that every ninth year they 
should send se^en Athenian youths, and seven virgins, to 
Crete. This is almost all that the historians have related ; 
but to make the story more tragical, fable has added, that 
these young Athenians were devoured by the Minotaur ; or 
that, being shut up in a labyrinth from which there was no 
escape, they died of hunger. The Minotaur, according to 
Euripides, was a frightful monster, half man, and half bull. 
But Philochorus writes, after the Cretans, that the labyrinth 
was simply a prison which had no other evil than that of 
being securely guarded ; that Minos, to honour the memory 
of his son, had founded games, in which the victors received 
as prizes the Athenian captives ; and that the first of the 
victors was one of his principal courtiers and generals, named 
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Taurus, a rude and brutal man, who treated his Athenian 
captives with haughtiness and cruelty. Aristotle, too, in his 
Republic of the Bottians, shows that he did not believe that 
the children were put to death by Minos ; because, he 
assures us, they grew old in slavery, and gained a wretched 
subsistence by the labour of their hands. 

16. The arrival of the Cretan ambassadors, for the third 
payment of this dreadful tribute, occasioned loud and deep 
complaints among the parents for whose children the lot 
was to be cast. They alleged that iEgeus, by causing 
Androgens to be murdered, was the reason of their misfor- 
tunes, though he had no share in the punishment ; and 
that, while he delivered his kingdom to a stranger and a 
bastard, he could look without pity on them, who were 
deprived of their lawful children. Theseus was deeply 
touched by these complaints. Considering that it was only 
just that he should share the fortunes of his subjects, he 
freely oflFered himself, without the chances of the lot, as one 
of the victims. The people were charmed at seeing him 
display the sentiments, not of a king, but of a citizen, 
^geus did all in his power to divert Theseus from his pur- 
pose ; but, seeing that his prayers and his remonstrances 
were alike vain, he drew the lots for the other youths. 
Hellanicus says, that lots were not used at all ; but that 
Minos came in person to make his own selection, and that 
he took Theseus on these conditions :— that the Athenians 
should furnish the vessels ; that the youths should embark 
with him unarmed ; and that the death of the Minotaur 
should free the Athenians from this tribute. 

17. On the previous occasions, the ship which conveyed 
the mournful tribute from Athens to Crete, had been fur- 
nished with black sails, as there was no hope for the 
unhappy victims. But on this occasion, Theseus encou- 
raged his father with the prospect of destroying the 
Minotaur ; the king, therefore, gave the pilot a white sail, 
which he was to hoist, on his return, if he brought Theseus 
safely back ; if not, the black sail was to be the token of 
his loss. When the lots were drawn, Theseus took his 
companions with him from the Prytaneum to the temple of 
Apollo, where he made an offering of a consecrated olive, 
bound with white wool. When he arrived at Crete, it was 
believed that Taurus would, as before, carry away the 
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prizes ; but, as he was generally hated for his cruelty and 
haughtiness, and the king himself was jealous of him, Minos 
permitted Theseus to compete with him at the games. 
Theseus vanquished Taurus; and the king delivered the 
other youths to him, and gave up the tribute. 

18. The story of Ariadne is given by Plutarch after 
different versions. One account relates that Ariadne, falling 
in love with Theseus, gave him a clue of thread, and taught 
him how to use it as a guide through the windings of the 
labyrinth ; and Theseus, thus assisted, slew the Minotaur, 
and set sail, carrying with him Ariadne, as well as his 
Athenian companions. 

1 9. There are many other reports res])ecting Theseus and 
Ariadne, which have no certainty. Pseon, of Amathusa, 
says, that Theseus, having been cast by a storm on the 
shores of Cyprus, was obliged to land Ariadne in a boat, 
she being violently ill from the roughness of the sea. 
Having returned to save his vessel, he was driven away 
by the winds. The women of the island treated Ariadne 
with great humanity, and endeavoured to soothe her grief 
by pretended letters from Theseus. But they could not 
save her life. Yet they buried her with much pomp. 
Theseus arrived in the midst of the funeral ceremonies ; 
and, to immortalize the memory of Ariadne, and of his 
love for her, he erected two statues to her, one in brass, 
and one in silver ; and he left a large sum of money 
with the inhabitants, for an annual commemoration. . • 

. . The sacred wood, in which they still show the 
tomb of the princess, is called by the people of Amathusa, 
" The grave of Venus Ariadne." 

20. Theseus, in returning to Athens, stopped at the Isle 
of Delos, where he sacrificed to Apollo, and dedicated an 
image of Venus, which he had received from Ariadne. 
He then joined the youths in a dance, which the Delians 
practised, imitating the mazes of the labyrinths in measured 
time. When they approached Attica, both the pilot and 
the prince were so full of joy that they forgot to hoist the 
white sail. ^Egeus, in his despair, threw himself from the 
rocks, and perished. As soon as Theseus landed, he 
hastened to offer the sacrifices which he had vowed, at his 
departure from Phalerum ; in the meantime sending a 
herald to -^geus to announce his return. The herald met 
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crowds of people on the road, lamenting the death of the 
king ; — while others, rejoicing at the safe return of The- 
seus, gave him a hearty welcome, and prepared to crown 
him with a chaplet as the hearer of good tidings. En- 
twining the chaplet round his staff, the herald returned to 
the sea-shore ; and, when Theseus had completed the 
libations, he told him of his father's death. With heavy 
hearts and mournful cries, they hastened to the city. The- 
seus buried his father, and then paid his vows to Apollo. ^ 

21. The vessel in which Theseus was conveyed to Crete, 
and back to Athens, was a galley of thirty oars, which the 
Athenians preserved (nearly a thousand years) till the time 
of Demetrius the Phalerian, taking great care to renew, 
from time to time, the planks which perished through age. 
Philosophers, disputing on the identity of objects which 
grow, whether they are still the same, notwithstanding their 
growth, or whether they become different objects, have not 
failed to adduce this vessel as an example of reasonable 
doubt ; some maintaining that she was always the same, 
and others, on the contrary, that she became another 
vessel. 

22. It is said that Theseus had not taken with him all 
the virgins upon whom the lot fell, but that he had chosen 
two young men, full of courage and activity, yet of delicate 
feminine beauty, whom he trained to imitate the voice and 
gestures^ and to wear the costume and ornaments, of 
females. On his return, he made a procession, in which 
these youths appeared as females, in honour of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, because of the fable of their love, or rather, 
because his return was during the autumn, after the gather- 
ing of the fruits. In this ceremony, which was long kept up 
at Athens, there were certain women called the Deipnophora^ 
or bearers of food, who took part in the sacrifice, as repre- 
sentatives of the mothers bringing food to their children, 
before their departure from Crete, and who were employed in 
relating fables, in memory of the tales vdth which their 
unhappy mothers soothed the griefs of their devoted 
children. They consecrated a portion of land and a temple 
to Theseus, who ordered that the expenses of the sacrifice 
should be paid by all the families whose children were 
liable to the lot by which they would have been sent 
to Crete. The Phytalides were rewarded for their hospi- 
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tality to Theseus, by being appointed the presidents of 
these solemnities. 

23. ^geus being now dead, Theseus accomplished a 
great and wonderful work. Hitherto the people of Attica 
had been scattered among numerous villages, so that it was 
diiHcult to bring them together, to take counsel for the 
public safety ; and there were even quarrels and wars among 
themselves. Theseus went from tribe to tribe, and from 
family to family, persuading them to become one people in 
one city. The poorer tribes and families were easily gained ; 
but he found some resistance among the richer and more 
powerful, though he proposed to them a popular govern- 
ment, in which there should be no king, and in which he 
himself should be no more than their leader in war, and 
the guardian of laws adopted by the equal authority of all 
the citizens. Some of the objectors he succeeded in per- 
suading ; and, at length, the rest, seeing that Theseus was 
at once bold and powerful, yielded with a good grace to his 
wishes, rather than hold out only to be subdued by force. 
He dissolved the local. magistracies ; destroyed the halls 
of the separate villages, and built one common hall, the 
Prytaneum, which stands to this day. He called the old 
and the new town — Athens. He united the whole people 
in one sacrifice, which, instead of being called as before the 
AthantBa, was now called PanathentBa, He also celebrated 
the Feast of Migration, which was afterwards observed 
on the sixteenth day of the month Hecatombseon (July or 
August). Theseus then laid down his royal authority, 
according to his engagement ; and he settled the new 
republic, under the sanction of the Delphic oracle : " The- 
seus, son of iEgeus, and of the daughter of Pittheus, my 
father has joined the destinies of many towns to thine : 
as for thee, unsubdued by misfortunes, yield not to care : 
for thou shalt be as a bladder on the waves of the raging 
sea.'* It is said that, long after, the Sibyl gave to Athens 
this verse : — " Immersed thou mayest, submerged thou 
fcanst not, be." 

24. That he might enlarge and people the city, Theseus 
invited all strangers to enjoy the rights and privileges of 
citizens ; and the proclamation, which he made with a view 
of forming one community for all the world, was — " Come 
hither, all people.*' But, lest a promiscuous crowd, 
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gathered from all parts, should bring disorder into the 
republic, he formed three distinct classes, of patricians, hus- 
bandmen, and artisans. To the patricians he assigned the 
guardianship of religion and the laws : thus securing to 
them the preponderance of dignity and honour, while the 
advantage of utility belonged to the husbandmen, and that 
of number to the artisans. Aristotle says, that Theseus 
was the first who established a popular government, and 
deprived himself of royalty. Homer seems to support this, 
in his " Catalogue of the Ships," speaking of the Athenians 
only as " the people." Theseus stamped on the Athenian 
coin the image of an ox, either from the bull of Marathon, 
or the Taurus of Crete, or with a view to encourage agri- 
culture among the people. From this coinage, it is sup- 
posed, arose the common expression of a thing being worth 
a hundred oxen, or ten oxen. — ^Theseus joined the territory 
of Megara to that of Attica, and placed on the isthmus the 
celebrated pillar which marked the limit between the Pelo- 
ponnesus and Ionia. On the eastern side, were the words, 
" This is not Peloponnesus, but Ionia ;" and, on the 
western side, " This is Peloponnesus, and not Ionia." 
Theseus was the first who founded games in the Isthmus. 
This he did in imitation of Hercules, and from a kind of 
emulation: that as the Greeks celebrated the Olympic 
games at Elis, in honour of Jupiter, by the order of 
Hercules, so the Isthmian games, in honour of Neptune, 
should preserve his own memory among that people. The 
ceremony had formerly been ofi^ered at night in the same 
place, to the memory of Melicertes, rather in the style of 
secret sacrifices than of a public spectacle and celebration. 
There are those, indeed, who say that Theseus instituted 
the Isthmian games to expiate the crime of killing Sciron, 
whom he had thrown into the sea, as they were nearly 
related, Sciron being the son of Canethus, and of Henioches, 
daughter of Pittheus; while others are found asserting that 
this was not Sciron, but Sinnis. At the celebration of the 
Isthmian games, Theseus induced the Corinthians to agree 
that the Athenians should have the principal seats, covering 
as much ground as the sail of the ship that conveyed them, 
when stretched to the full ; as Hellanicus, and Andron of 
Halicarnassus, have written. 

25. Theseus sailed, according to Philochorus and others. 
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among the followers of Hercules to the Euxine sea, in the 
war against the Amazons ; and he received Antiope as the 
reward of his courage ; but most writers, including Phere- 
cydes, Hellanicus, and Herodotus, say, that Theseus made 
that voyage in his own ship, after the time of Hercules, 
when he carried away that Amazon as his captive ; which 
is, indeed, more likely, for we do not read of any other 
warrior, in the expedition of Hercules, who had taken an 
Amazon prisoner. Bion relates, that when Theseus reached 
the coast of the Amazons, they were so far from shunning 
him, that they sent him presents ; that the hero invited 
Antiope, who brought the presents, to his ship ; and that, 
as soon as she was on board, he immediately set sail. 
Menecrates, who published a history of Nice, in Bithynia, 
says that, after Antiope went on board his ship, Theseus 
remained some time near that coast. Among his followers 
were three Athenians, Euneus, Thoas, and SoIood, who were 
brothers. The youngest brother, Soloon, fell in love with 
Antiope, and revealed his secret to one of his comrades, 
who mentioned it to Antiope. She rejected his love ; but 
she conducted herself with gentleness and prudence, not 
even discovering the affair to Theseus. Soloon, in despair, 
leaped into a river, and was drowned. Theseus was thrown 
by this adventure into deep sorrow, which brought to his 
memory a response which the priestess of Apollo had once 
given him at Delphi : " that when he visited a foreign 
country, he should build a city, in the place where he met 
with the heaviest calamity ;" and that he ** should entrust 
the government to some of his followers." He then built a 
city, naming it Pythopolis, after the Pythian deity; the 
river which flowed by he called Soloon, in memory of his 
lost follower ; and he appointed the young man's two bro- 
thers, along with Hermas, belonging to one of the principal 
families in Athens, to be the governors and lawgivers of the 
new city. 

26. The "war of the Amazons was not a light work, nor 
was it waged after the manner of women ; for, could they 
have reached the ancient city, and fought a bloody battle 
between the Pnyx and the Musseum, if they had not, pre- 
viously, subdued, all the neighbouring people ? It is hard 
to beUeve Hellanicus, when he says that they came from so 
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great a distance as to have crossed the Cimmerian Bosphorus 
on the ice ; but that they actually encamped in Athens is 
proved, both by the names of places, and by the tombs of 
those who fell in the battle. For a long time, both armies 
hesitated to give the signal for attack. At length, Theseus, 
guided by an oracle, offered a sacrifice to Fear, and then 
rushed on the enemy. It is said that Antiope was pierced 
with a dart by Molpadia, while she fought side by side with 
Theseus, and that he erected a column over her grave, near 
the temple of the Olympian Earth. That the war was ended 
by a treaty of peace, has been gathered both from the name 
of the place Horcomosion, or place of the oath, opposite 
the 'temple of Theseus, where the treaty was sworn, 
and from the ancient sacrifice offered annually to the 
Amazons, before the feast of Theseus. The story told by 
the writer of the Theseid — that the Amazons engaged in 
this war to avenge the insult of Theseus towards Antiope, 
in abandoning her to marry Phsedra ; and, that they were 
put to death by Hercules — ^is too plainly marked with the 
character of fable. It is certain that Theseus did not 
espouse Phsedra till after the death of Antiope. By 
Antiope he had a son, named Hippolytua. The calamities 
which befell Theseus through Phcedra and Ilippolytus are. 
entitled to belief, as they are represented in the same man- 
ner by the tragical poets, and by the historians. Other 
marriages of Theseus have been related, which were never 
represented on the stage: and of these the end was as 
tragical as the beginning was dishonourable. 

27. At a time when the heroes of Greece lost no occasion 
for signalizing their valour, Herodotus describes Theseus 
as engaged only in the combat of the Lapithse with the 
Centaurs ; but, in this, he is contradicted by many other 
historians ; for they represent Theseus as not only following 
Jason to the conquest of the Golden Fleece, and as assist- 
ing Meleager in the defeat of the Boar, — whence the 
proverb,— "Not without Theseus," — but also as, alone, 
achieving so many other great exploits, that it was com- 
monly said of him, on account of his extraordinary valour, 
" He is another Hercules." He also helped AdFastus to 
recover the bodies of those who fell before Cadmea (ancient 
Thebes), not, as Euripides has sung, in his Tragedy, by 
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subduing the ThebaDS, but by inducing them to grant a 
truce. Philochorus says that this was the first treaty made 
for the recovery of the slain : Hercules was, however, the 
first who generously gave up the dead to his enemies. 

28. The friendship of Theseus and Peirithous began 
thus: the fame of Theseus' valour was so great, that 
Peirithous desired to put him to the test ; he, therefore, made 
a descent on Marathon, and drove away a herd of oxen. 
Theseus, hearing of this outrage, pursued him ; Peirithous, 
who only sought to draw him into combat, turned quickly 
round, and faced him ; but when they met, each was so 
struck with the manly beauty and bravery of the other, that 
they lost all desire to fight ; and Peirithous, reaching forth 
his hand to Theseus, made him the judge in his own cause, 
promising to submit to any punishment he might award ; 
but Theseus forgave him, and asked him to be his friend 
and brother ; they then confirmed their friendship with an 
oath. 

29. After this interview, Peirithous, having married Dei- 
dameia, invited Theseus to visit his country, and to join the 
Lapithse at a festival. It so happened, that he had, also, 
invited the Centaurs. The Centaurs, who drank to excess, 
became exceedingly fierce and insolent, and did not even 
refrain from insulting the women. The Lapithae arose 
against them, and slew some of them ; and, afterwards, 
with the help of Theseus, they waged war against them, and 
drove them from that country. Herodotus rejects this 
account, stating that the war had begun before the arrival 
of Theseus to the succour of the Lapithse. He says that 
then, for the first time, Theseus saw Hercules, whom he 
found, reposing from his wanderings and labours, at Tra- 
china ; and he describes the interview of the two heroes as 
marked, on both sides, by every token of admiration and 
esteem. But we rather follow those writers who report 
that Theseus and Hercules had often met before ; that it 
was by the influence, and at the request, of Theseus, that 
Hercules was initiated into the mysteries of Ceres at Eleusis; 
and that it was Theseus who conducted Hercules to his 
purification from the guilt of involuntary actions, which it 
was necessary that he should receive, before he entered on 
the ceremonies of initiation. 

30. At the age of fifty, as Hellanicus relates, Theseus 
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carried away Helena, who was yet a child. The tender age 
of the princess has furnished some authors with a plea for 
clearing Theseus from so criminal a charge. They say that 
she was not taken by him ; but that Ida and Lynceus, the 
real depredators, haa placed her under his charge, and that 
he had detained her, refusing to resign her to her brothers 
Castor and Pollux ; or, rather, that it was Tyndarus, her 
father, himself, who had delivered her to him, to protect her 
from Enarephorus, son of Hippocoon, who was seeking an 
opportunity to take violent possession of the royal beauty. 
But the foUowing account is more probable, and supported 
by a greater number of witnesses. Theseus and Peirithous 
came to Sparta, seized Helena as she danced in the temple 
of Diana Orthia, and fled with her. Their pursuers fol- 
lowed them no further than to Tegea. Seeing that they 
were now secure, the plunderers, having crossed the Pelo- 
ponnesus, agreed that the one to whom the lot assigned this 
precious child should assist the other in gaining a similar 
prize elsewhere. The lot was in favour of Theseus, who 
conducted Helena to Aphidnse, where he placed her, together 
with his own mother, under the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
charging him to guard them strictly from the eyes of all 
men. 

31. From this time, Theseus gave himself to the service 
of Peirithous, according to their agreement. They went 
together to Epirus to carry away the daughter of Aidoneus, 
king of the Molossi. This king called his wife Proserpine ; 
his daughter. Core ; and his dog, Cerberus. All suitors for 
his daughter's hand, he required to fight with this dog, pro- 
mising to give her to the victor. But when he heard that 
Peirithous had come, not as a suitor, but to carry his 
daughter by force, he seized them both, commanding Peiri- 
thous to be devoured instantly by the dog, and putting 
Theseus in chains. 

32. In the mean time, Menestheus, the son of Peteus, who 
was son of Orneus, grandson of Erechtheus — the first of 
mortals, it is said, who aspired to sway the people by the 
flatteries of eloquence, stirred up the discontented patricians 
of Athens by reminding them that Theseus had taken from 
them all the authority which each of them formerly enjoyed 
in his own tribe ; and that, by confining them to one city, he 
had made them entirely his subjects, or rather slaves. Then 
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he roused the common people, hy declaring to them that, 
under the dream of liberty, they were robbed of their country, 
and of their sacred rites, in order that, instead of being go- 
verned by many and just kings, they might acknowledge for 
their sole master an unknown adventurer. His designs were 
favoured by the Tyndarides, (Castor and Pollux, brothers of 
Helena,) who, at that time, invaded Attica. Some there are 
who say plainly that Menestheus invited the Tyndarides. 
At first, the invaders avoided every act of direct hostility : 
they only demanded their sister. When the Athenians de- 
clared that they neither had the princess, nor knew where she 
was, they began the war. But Academus, who had by some 
means discovered the place, told them that Helena was con- 
cealed at Aphidnse. For this service, the Tyndarides rendered 
him honours while he lived ; and the Lacedaemonians, who 
afterwards made frequent incursions into Attica, and devas- 
tated the whole region, spared the Academy, from respect 
for the memory of Academus. The Tyndarides went 
against Aphidnse, conquered the inhabitants, and destroyed 
the town. Menestheus persuaded the affrighted people of 
Athens to admit the Tyndarides into the city, assuring them 
that their war was only with Theseus, the author of the 
wrong which they came to avenge, and that, to all others, 
they came only as benefactors and deUverers. The event 
proved that his words were true. They did not act as con- 
querors, but asked only that they might be initiated into 
the mysteries, to which they thought themselves as much 
entitled as Hercules had been, since they were as nearly 
related as he was to the Athenian state. They were adopted 
by Aphidnus as Hercules had been by Phyleus. They were, 
also, invested with divine honours, and they were styled 
Anakes, either because they had put an end to the war, or 
because they had shown so much regard for the Athenians, 
that, when they had so large an army within the walls, 
they oflFered injury to none. 

33. It is said, that the mother of Theseus was taken to 
Lacedsemon, and that she afterwards followed Helena to 
Troy ; a report founded on the verse in Homer, when 
speaking of the followers of Helena, he mentions "^Ethra, 
the daughter of Pittheus, and the fair Clymene." But most 
critics reject that verse as spurious. The historian, Ister, 
in his third book of Attic affairs, gives a singular history of 
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^thra, differing entirely from all others. He says, that 
Paris having been defeated by Achilles and Patroclus, near 
the river Sperchus, in Thessaly, Hector took the town of 
Trcezen, and made ^thra his prisoner : in which there is no 
appearance of truth. 

34. King Aidoneus, having received Hercules as a guest, 
chanced to speak to him of Peirithous and Theseus, 
exposing their wicked design, and relating the vengeance 
which he had taken on them. Hercules was grieved to hear 
that one of them was dead, and that the other was in hourly 
danger of a similar fate. Seeing that it was useless to com- 
plain of the punishment of Peirithous, he begged of the 
king that, for his sake, he would grant Theseus his liberty. 
Aidoneus, at his request, freed Theseus from his chains. 
As soon as he was at liberty, Theseus returned to Athens, 
where his party was not entirely destroyed. His first care 
was to testify his gratitude to his deliverer. He consecrated 
to Hercules all the groves and temples, excepting four, with 
which the Athenians had endowed him, calling them 
Heraclea, instead of Thesea, as Philochorus has related. But 
when he attempted, as before, to preside over the republic, 
he was surrounded with seditions. Those whom he had left 
dissatisfied with his government, now added to their hatred 
contempt of his authority. The people were so perverted 
that they no longer silently obeyed the laws, but required to 
be caressed. Finding that he could not reduce them by 
force, he sent his children secretly to Elephenor, son of 
Chalcodon, in Euboea. He then retired to the village of 
Gargettus, uttered his curses on the Athenians, in a place 
still called Araterioriy the place of cursing, and from thence 
embarked for the isle of Scyros, opposite the eastern side of 
Euboea, where he had some property which he inherited 
from his father. At that time, Lycomedes was king in 
Scyros. To him Theseus appUed to be put in possession of 
his property, as he was about to settle there. Some writers 
say, that he asked Lycomedes to give him help against the 
Athenians. But the king, either fearing the reputation of 
so great a man, or desiring to court the favour of Menes- 
theus, led him to a high rock, under the pretence of show- 
ing him the lands which belonged to him, and, casting him 
headlong from the rock, put him to death. Some say, that 
he fell as he was walking, according to his custom, after 
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supper. At the time, no notice was taken of his death ; 
but Menestheus reigned in Athens. The sons of Theseus 
led a private life, and followed Elephenor to the Trojan 
war. Menestheus died on the same expedition ; and these 
young princes, returning to Athens, were restored to their 
dignity. 

35. In aflter times, the Athenians honoured Theseus as a 
hero ; for when they fought the Medes at Marathon, not a 
few of the soldiers believed that they saw Theseus, armed, 
in front of the standards, and beating down the barbarian 
invaders. After the war with the Medes, too, when the 
Athenians consulted the oracle of Apollo, in the year of 
Phsedon's archonship, the prophetess bade them gather up 
the bones of Theseus, deposit them in the most honourable 
place in their city, and guard them with reverential care. 
But, if it was difficult to find the place where he had been 
buried, it was a still greater difficulty to transport his 
bones, because of the ferocity of the barbarians, who were 
intractable, and who had no intercourse with their neigh- 
bours. At last, Cimon, having become master of the island, 
resolved, at whatever cost, to find the tomb of Theseus. 
While diligent search was made in all quarters, he saw an 
eagle attempting to make an opening in a small elevation. 
Struck at once, as by an omen, he ordered the place to be 
digged, and found there the coffin of a large man, with the 
brazen head of a spear, and a sword. Cimon conveyed 
them in his own vessel to Athens. The Athenians joyfully 
received the relics with processions and sacrifices, as though 
it were the living prince himself, and buried them in the 
city near to the place now called the Gymnasium. It was long 
a sacred asylum for slaves, for the poor and the oppressed, 
as Theseus had been the friend of such while he lived. On 
the eighth day of the month Pyanepsion, (October or 
November), the Athenians offer their principal sacrifice to 
Theseus, that being the anniversary of his return with the 
youths from Crete. 

36. We cannot but admire the great diligence of Plutarch, 
in reading the ancient historians and poets, and the lively 
manner in which he tells the story of the founder of 
Athens. Yet we must not forget his own caution ; for 
there is so much obscurity that we can scarcely separate the 
facts from the embellishments of poetical fancy. The lesson 
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which was, perhaps, designed to be taught in this whole story 
of Theseus is— that no course can prosper which begins in 
disobedience to the will of Heaven: a lesson,. indeed, which 
every Ufe illustrates. A long period of seeming prosperity 
may be secured by sufficient abilities suitably employed in 
favourable circumstances : but this seeming prosperity may 
become a snare. Success may be worse than failure ; for it 
may swell the heart with pride and arrogance ; and then, 
God is forgotten, duty is neglected, and inward peace 
is lost. 

37. As the conduct of iEgeus, in marrying the daughter 
of Pittheus, was in opposition to the oracle, so, according 
to the belief of the Greeks, the life of Theseus, his son, was 
attended with grievous calamities, and a horrible death. Our 
holy religion condemns the idolatry, the hero-worshij), the 
belief in oracles, and all the superstitions of the ancient 
Greeks. But is not their devotion to these fancies, which 
they regarded as religion, a reproach to those who, possess- 
ing the true faith, live in the neglect of its truth and ordi- 
nances, of its duties and of its blessings ? What a fearful 
thing it will be for them to rise up in the judgment with those 
who are called Christians, and to condemn them. Their su- 
perstitions show that they felt the need of higher guidance 
than their own reason, and their own experience. \Ve have 
the living and true God revealed to us. We have the one 
Sacrifice for sin set before us. We can consult the ** lively 
oracles " of the inspired Scriptures. We can at all times seek 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. The memories of saints who 
have departed are preserved, and the examples of holy men 
and women are before our eyes. We are called to be citizens 
of heaven. The Founder of that city is the Son of God, 
tlie Saviour of men, who brings freedom and peace, redeems 
from the captivity of sin, and bids all people welcome to the 
protection and the privileges of those who love him. There 
IS no part of his history which needs to be coloured with 
fiction, or wrapped in a veil of secrecy. He was " holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens." He pities and blesses the most 
ungrateful of those who have rejected his rule, and despised 
liis grace, when they come to him with humility and peni- 
tence. To them the memorials of his death are precious. 
They know that he left his tomb, and liveth for ever! They 
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rejoice in the hope that they shall dwell with him for ever 
in the mansions which he has gone to prepare for them. 
Happy they who follow him ! 



LIFE OF LYCURGUS. 
B. c. 906. 

1. We can say but little respecting Lycurgus, the law- 
giver, which is not reported differently by historians ; for 
they follow different traditions of his origin, his travels, his 
death, and still more, of his laws, and the form of govern- 
ment which he established; and they are at still wider 
variance as to the time in which he lived. Some affirm 
that he was associated with Iphitus in regulating the 
suspension of arms during the Olympic games ; of this 
opinion is Aristotle, the philosopher, grounding it on an 
Olympic quoit on which the name of Lycurgus was 
engraved. Others who, with Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, 
reckon the times by the successions of the Spartan kings, 
have placed Lycurgus many years earlier than the first 
Olympiad. But, as there were two persons in Sparta of the 
name of Lycurgus, who lived at different times, Timseus 
supposes that the deeds of both have been attributed to 
him who is the more ancient, and enjoys the highest repu- 
tation, who flourished near the time of Homer, and had seen 
that poet. Xenophon, also, supports the opinion of his 
great antiquity, by saying that " he lived in the days of the 
Heracleidse." It is true that the later kings of Sparta were 
descended from the Heracleidse ; but the historian seems to 
speak only of the earlier descendants of Hercules. However 
this may be, such diversity needs not prevent our collating 
what we find recorded of this eminent man, confining our^ 
selves to matters which are least disputed, and relying on 
the authority of the most illustrious and credible witnesses. 

2. The poet Simonides says, that the father of Lycurgus 
was Prvtanis ; but according to others, Soiis was the son of 
Patrocles, and grandson of Aristodemus ; Eurytion was the 
son of Sous, Prytanis the son of Eurytion, Eunomus the son 
of Prytanis ; and Lycurgus was the son of Eunomus, by 
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Dianassa, his second wife. Eutychides, another historian, 
places Lycurgus the sixth in the direct line from Patrocles, 
and the eleventh from Hercules. Of these ancestors, Soiis 
was held in special admiration. Under his reign, the 
Spartans enslaved the Helotes, and conquered great part of 
the territory of the Arcadians. It is related of him that, 
being besieged by the Cleitorians, of Arcadia, in a place 
where his adherents suffered greatly from the want of water, 
he offered to restore to the Cleitorians all their lands, if they 
would permit him and all his army to drink at a fountain 
which was near their camp. The Cleitorians having con- 
sented, and oaths being exchanged, Soiis assembled his 
troops, and promised the kingdom to any man among them 
who would refrain from drinking. There was not one among 
them who refrained ; but the king himself coming last, only 
washed his face in the presence of the enemy, and, going on 
his way, refused to give up the lands, under the hollow pre- 
text, that they had not all drunk of the water. Greatly as 
the Spartans admired this king, they named his house, not 
after him, but after his son Eurytion, because Eurytion was 
the first Spartan king, it seems, who gratified the people 
by somewhat relaxing the royal authority. This relaxation 
was attended with great confusion for a long time ; for if 
the kings who succeeded Eurytion sought to recover their 
authority by force, they made themselves hated ; and if 
through gentleness or weakness they dissembled, they 
brought on themselves the contempt of the people ; so that 
there was general confusion, in the midst of which the laws 
were disregarded. To this state of affairs, the king, 
Lycurgus' father, owed his death; for endeavouring to 
separate two persons who were quarrelling, he was mortally 
stabbed with a knife, leaving the kingdom to his eldest son, 
Polydectes. 

3. Polydectes died not long after his father, without 
children ; and it was expected that Lycurgus would ascend 
the throne ; but learning that his brother's widow would 
soon be a mother, he declared that if she bore a son, the 
kingdom belonged to her infant; and from that time he 
ruled under the title of Prodicos, which the Lacedaemonians 
gave to the guardians of their kings. The widow sent a 
secret message to Lycurgus, offering to destroy the infant, 
if he would marry her when he obtained the kingdom. 
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Though Lycurgu-s execrated the wickedness of this woman, 
he appeared to consent to her proposal, but engaged that he 
would himself dispose of the infant. At the time of the 
birth, he gave orders that if the child were a girl, she 
should be placed immediately under the care of the women ; 
but if a boy, he should be instantly brought to him, 
wherever he might be. As he was supping with the 
magistrates, the new-born child was brought to him; he 
took him in his arms, and said to those who were present, 
*' A king is born to you, Spartans." He placed the infant 
on the throne; and he called him Charilaus, because of 
the joy with which the people were filled at the sight of 
such wisdom and justice. Lycurgus had ruled eight 
months. But so great was the veneration in which he was 
held, that the number of those who cheerfully obeyed him 
on account of his virtue, was greater than that of those 
who respected his power, and his authority as the guardian 
of the king. He was not without enemies, especially among 
the relations and friends of the young king's mother, who 
resented the trick which, as she believed, the integrity of 
Lycurgus had played upon her. They lost no opportunity 
of defaming him. Leonidas, the royal widow's brother, had 
the insolence to say to Lycurgus, that he well knew that he 
would soon be king ; insinuating that the hfe of the young 
king was exposed to danger. 

4. Lycurgus resolved to put an end to these calumnies 
and suspicions, by withdrawing from Sparta, until his 
nephew should have a son to succeed him on the throne. 
His first visit was to Crete, where he studied the government 
and the laws; conversed with the most distinguished 
inhabitants ; and adopted such of their institutions as he 
perceived likely to be of advantage to Sparta on his return. 
Having secured the friendship of Thales, one of the most 
celebrated sages and politicians of Crete, he prevailed on 
him to go to Sparta. Thales was esteemed in Sparta as a 
lyric poet ; but while practising his art, he was discharging 
the functions of the most admired legislators ; for his songs 
were, in fact, orations, which, by the charm of melodious 
measure, allured men to concord and obedience, softening 
their manners, and chasing away their hatred of each other. 

5. From Crete, Lycurgus passed into Asia, with the 
design^ it is said, of comparing the luxury of the lonians 
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with the simple habits of the Cretans, and tracing their 
eifects on the government, as a physician compares a feeble 
with a healthy body. There, too, as it seems, he first saw 
the poems of Homer, which were preserved by the descend- 
ants of Creophylus ; and, finding that the moral and poli- 
tical lessons of those poems were not less useful than their 
pictures and ornaments were agreeable, he copied them, and 
collected them for the purpose of sending them home. 
Though these poems had been previously known, and a few 
persons had copies of detached parts, Lycurgus was the 
first who brought them into general notice. 

6. The Egyptians say that Lycurgus was in their 
country, and that being much struck with the separation 
of their warriors from the rest of the community, he intro- 
duced the same custom at Sparta ; where, by separating the 
lower artisans and craftsmen, he established a government 
truly pure and noble. Some Greek historians agree with 
the Egyptians in this matter; but Aristocrates, son of Hip- 
parchus, a Spartan, is the only writer who relates that 
Lycurgus visited Africa or Spain, or that he travelled to 
India, for the purpose of conversing with the Indian philo- 
sophers, whom the Greeks called Gymnosophists. 

7. While Lycurgus was abroad, the Lacedsemonians, 
impatient of his absence, had often sent representatives to 
him, beseeching him to return ; for they found that their 
kings had nothing but their title and dignity to distinguish 
them from their subjects ; while Lycurgus, bom to com- 
mand, and a king by nature, was endowed with an energy 
and grace whereby to sway the minds of men. Even the 
kings were so far from opposing his return, that they hoped 
his presence might restrain the passions of the unruly mul- 
titude. Thus encouraged, Lycurgus returned. He resolved, 
at once, to change the whole form of the government, wisely 
judging that partial remedies would be of no avail. He 
aimed at removing at once the diseases by which the body 
politic was disordered, and threatened with destruction. 
Having formed his purpose, he first repaired to Delphi, to 
consult Apollo. After presenting his sacrifice, he returned 
home with that famous oracle, in which the Pythoness 
addressed him : ** Friend of the gods, and a god rather 
than a man, the god hath heard thy prayers; and he 
will give thee a repubUc better than all that have ever 
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been." Animated by this response, he conciliated the 
friendship of the chief citizens ; and, with their help, suc- 
ceeded in secretly gaining, by degrees, a powerful party, 
ready to carry out his plans. When the proper season 
arrived, he directed thirty of the leading people to appear 
armed in the Agora at the dawn of day, to surprise and 
terrify such as might oppose him. Of these thirty, the 
most active was Arithmiadas. At the beginning of the 
outbreak, king Charilaus, apprehending a conspiracy en- 
tirely against himself, took refuge in the Brazen Temple. 
But, being assured by the oaths of the insurgents, he joined 
himself to them ; for he was of so gentle a nature, that his 
colleague Archelaus said, one day, to some courtiers who 
were praising the young prince for his goodness, " How can 
Charilaus be otherwise than good, he who is not severe, 
even with the wicked ?" 

8. Among the many institutions of Lycurgus, the most 
important was that of the Senate, which, as Plato says, 
having equal authority with the kings, was the principal 
cause of the moderation and safety of that state ; for they 
acted as a balance between the kings and the people, leaning 
towards the kings when the power of the people was too 
great, and strengthening the people, on the other hand, 
against the tyranny of the kings. So deeply had Lycurgus 
at heart the establishment of the senate, that he consulted 
the oracle at Delphi, concerning it. The decree was in these 
words : " When thou shalt have built a temple to Jupiter 
Syllanius and Minerva Syllania, and hast distributed the 
people into tribes, thou shalt constitute a senate of thirty 
men, including the kings ; as occasions arise, thou shalt 
hold assemblies between Babyce and the Cnacion, where the 
senators shall consult the people, and dismiss the assembly; 
but the people shall have no right of speaking." Accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Cnacion is the river, and Babyce is the 
bridge; for the Lacedaemonians held their assemblies be- 
tween the bridge and the river, in a place where there was 
no portico, nor any other structure ; for things of that sort 
were regarded as having nothing to do with right counsels, 
but, on the contrary, likely only to divert the members of 
the assembly from their proper business, to the contem- 
plation of pictures, statues, and other theatrical embellish- 
ments. In these assemblies, the right of proposing any 
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measures belonged only to the kings and senators, while the 
people had authority to accept or reject them. But in the 
course of time, when the people changed, or perverted the 
decrees of the senate, the kings, Polydorus and Theo- 
pompus, added to the oracle the following clause : " Let 
the senate and the kings retract any decree which the people 
have perverted ;'* that is, they shall dismiss the assembly, 
and nulHfy its decisions ; and they persuaded the citizens 
that this, too, was commanded by the oracle, as Tyrtseus 
relates, in these verses : " Phoebus Apollo gave you these 
oracles ; if you desire to be successful, let the sacred kings 
preside in the assemblies, with the senators, and let the 
people receive their laws." 

9. The government thus balanced by Lycurgus, soon fell 
entirely into the hands of the senate, who used their power 
with so much luxury and fierceness, that it became neces- 
sary to lay some new restraint on their authority. For this 
purpose, as Plato says, they gave them a bridle in the con- 
trolling power of the Ephori, about one hundred and thirty 
years after the time of Lycurgus. The first person ap- 
pointed to this office was Elatus, in the reign of Theo- 
pompus. The wife of Theopompus having reproached him, 
one day,, on account of this innovation, saying, that he 
would leave to his children a kingdom much less than that 
which he had received, he is said to have replied to her, 
" Nay, but a greater ; because more lasting." In truth, by 
giving up what was excessive in his power, he defended it 
from envy, and the danger which follows envied power ; so 
that his successors escaped the rock on which the kings of 
the Messenians and of the Argives had split, by refusing to 
relax their authority for the relief of the people. Nothing 
could more fully show the wisdom and foresight of Ly- 
curgus, than the troubles of these and other neighbouring 
people, who were of the same origin with the Spartans, and 
whose lands were better, but whose prosperity was of short 
duration ; for the pride of the kings, and the turbulence 
of the people, brought them to ruin ; proving, by their 
example, that the favour of Heaven had been peculiarly 
granted to the Spartans, in raising up among them a man 
who knew so well how to arrange their governnient. 

10. The second and boldest institution of Lycurgus was, 
the Division of the Land. The inequality of property 
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was so great, that the majority of the people were sunk in 
the deepest poverty, while all the property was in the 
hands of a very few persons. That he might expel inso- 
lence, envy, avarice, luxury, and the most ancient and 
deadly diseases of states— wealth and poverty — he prevailed 
on the citizens to make a new distribution, so as to live in 
perfect equality, preserving no distinction among them but 
the pre-eminence of virtue over vice. The land of Laconia 
was divided into thirty parts, among persons living in the 
adjacent villages, nine thousand being assigned to the 
inhabitants of the city, from the lands of Sparta, Each of 
these portions yielded seventy bushels of corn to each ot 
the men, and twelve to each of the women, besides an equal 
proportion of fruits ; a quantity believed to be sufficient for 
persons in sound health, and requiring only the necessaries 
of life. It is said of Lycurgus, that, coming home a few 
years after, from a distant journey, and passing through 
the lands of Laconia, in the time of harvest, he beheld the 
rows of equal sheaves ; and turning, with a smile, to those 
who accompanied him, said, ** Laconia is like the inherit- 
ance of many brothers, who are now dividing it among 
them." 

1 1 . After thus settling the fixed property of the country, 
he undertook to destroy all other causes of inequality 
among the people. But, foreseeing that this attempt would 
not be well received, if he made it openly, he took another 
method of sapping the very foundations of avarice. First of 
all, he proscribed all gold and silver coins, and issued only 
money made of iron, which was so heavy, and of so little 
value, that it required a wagon with two oxen to draw a 
sum of ten mincer and a large chamber in their houses to 
contain it. No sooner was this new coinage issued, than 
many kinds of crimes were banished from the state ; for 
who would choose to steal, or to take as a bribe, that which 
could not be concealed, which no man was the better for 
possessing, and which could not serve any purpose ? for the 
workmen, it is said, had orders to plunge the red-hot iron 
in vinegar, so that it was incapable of being used in any 
other form. All useless and superfluous arts were driven 
out of Sparta ; the greater part of them disappeared along 
with the ancient money. The artisans could receive no 
price for their productions, because the Spartan money was 
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refused and derided by all the other Greeks. In this man- 
ner, the Spartans were cut off from commerce with other 
people ; no rare and precious cargoes were landed on their 
shores ; and throughout the whole country there were 
neither sophists nor fortune-tellers, neither slave-dealers nor 
jewellers ; for they had no money wherewith to pay them. 
By degrees, luxury died away. The rich could have no 
advantage over the poor, since their wealth could not be 
displayed in public. Every kind of necessary articles, as 
couches, chairs, tables, were wrought in a most skilful 
manner. The Spartan goblet, the cothon, was a shigularly 
useful manufacture, especially in military expeditions : as 
Critias says, the colour of the goblet concealed the colour 
of any offensive water ; and the brim was so contrived that 
the mud and filth were retained, allowing only the pure 
water to pass into the Hps. The wisdom of the legislator 
was the sole cause of this; for the workmen, having 
nothing to do with useless or superfluous manufactures, 
devoted all their industry and ingenuity to such as were 
necessary for the usages of daily life. 

12. Lycurgus, still bent on the discouragement of luxury, 
and of the love of money, introduced a third and singular 
custom, that of the Public Repasts. It was ordained that 
all the citizens should eat together ; that their viands should 
be regulated by law ; and that none should be allowed to 
have sumptuous entertainments at home, served up by the 
help of victuallers and cooks, on splendid tables with luxu- 
rious couches. These indulgences were denounced as de- 
praving their morals, weakening their bodies, and requiring 
a mode of life suited only to the sick, such as frequent 
sleep, warm baths, and other daily remedies. If it was a 
grand achievement for Lycurgus to introduce so great a 
change, it was still more, by this regulated living and frugal 
fare, not only to protect riches from plunder, but to bring 
them into contempt ; and, as Theophrastus says, " to trim 
them into poverty ;" for there was no room for the display 
or the enjoyment of wealth, when the rich and the poor 
were fed at the same table. Thus Sparta was the only city 
in which the saying ** that Piutus (the god of wealth) 
should be blind," was verified; for there he was laid up, 
like a picture or a statue, without motion or without life. 
None could come to the public tables from private repasts 
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at home, for they were closely watched; and those who did 
not eat and drink with the rest, were condemned for intem- 
perance, or fastidious pride. 

13. So distasteful was this institution to the rich, that 
they conspired against Lycurgus ; they pursued him with 
murmurs and reproaches ; once, when they attempted to 
stone him, he was forced to flee from the Agora, and take 
refuge in a temple ; he had not reached this asylum when a 
young man, named Alcander, not otherwise of a bad dispo- 
sition, but hot and hasty, struck him as he looked back, 
and beat out his eye. Lycurgus raised his bleeding face, 
and showed himself, thus wounded, to the citizens. Grieved 
and abashed at the sight, they gave up Alcander, and led 
Lycurgus to his home, with tears and lamentations. Ly- 
curgus dismissed them with thanks. For Alcander, he 
inflicted no punishment on him, nor uttered any reproach ; 
but, dismissing his usual attendants, ordered him to wait 
upon him. The young man was diligent in his obedience. 
Charmed with the gentleness, temperance, and activity of 
the great legislator, he declared among his friends that 
Lycurgus, far from being the proud and austere man his 
enemies imagined, was the mildest of mankind. This was 
Alcander' s punishment: the rash and headstrong youth 
became a modest man, and a peaceful citizen. To com- 
memorate this accident, Lycurgus built the temple of 
Minerva ; and, from that time, the Spartans no longer car- 
ried staves in their public assemblies. 

14. One public table in Sparta was laid out for about 
fifteen persons, each person being required to contribute, 
monthly, a bushel of flour or meal, eight gallons of wine, 
five pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, besides 
a little money for the lesser viands. There were only two 
occasions on which the Spartans were excused from the 
pubhc tables — when they celebrated a sacrifice at home, and 
when they were engaged in hunting, and returned late 
home ; in these cases, they sent a portion of the sacrifice, 
or of the venison, to the table which they attended. The 
custom was long retained with great strictness. When 
king Agis, on his return from the defeat of the Athenians, 
wished to sup at home with his wife, and sent for his 
portion from the hall, the Polemarchs refused it ; and when, 
on the following day, he showed his resentment by neglect- 
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ing to offer the accustomed sacrifice of thanksgiving for 
victory, they fined him. 

15. The public table was regarded as a school of wisdom 
and temperance for youths, where they listened to discourses 
on government, and imbibed the maxims and the manners 
of the noblest teachers. They were trained to give and to 
take jokes with good humour; for the Lacedaemonians were 
specially ambitious of being distinguished by their patience 
of raillery ; though if any person felt it to be irksome, it 
was checked immediately. On first entering the hall, each 
person was addressed by the eldest of the assembly, who 
pointed to the doors, saying, "No words, pass them." 
The manner of admission was this : each guest held in his 
hand a ball of soft bread, which he cast silently into a 
basket, carried on the head of an attendant; if he were 
against the candidate, the ball was flattened by pressure in 
his hand. One unfavourable ball was sufficient to exclude a 
candidate ; for they desired that each should be agreeable to 
all the rest. 

16. Of the Spartan viands, the special favourite was the 
black broth ; the elder left the flesh meats for the younger, 
while they ranged themselves on one side, to partake of 
this broth. There was a king of Pontus, who, accordhig 
to report, had a Lacedaemonian cook, for the sake of having 
this famous broth, but on tasting it he disliked it ; when 
the cook said to him, " O king, those who take this broth, 
must first bathe in the Eurotas." When the Spartans had 
taken a moderate quantity of wine, they returned home 
without torch-light : they were not allowed to carry lights, 
either then or at any other time, that they might be accus- 
tomed to march boldly and confidently in darkness and in 
the night. Such was the order of the syssitia, or public 
repasts. 

17. Lycurgus gave no written laws, excepting only those 
called the Decrees ; for he was of opinion that the surest 
way of making a people happy was to })lant the seeds of 
virtue in their manners and institutions, which, being 
strengthened by the habit of a vigorous will, would make 
them their own law, and their own legislator. "With re- 
gard to matters of contract and trade, he judged it better 
not to regulate them by any forms, but to leave them 
to the discretion of a people whose sole legislation bore 
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upon the education of their children. This was the reason 
why his laws were not written, as has been said. There was 
another decree against magnificence : —That the beams of all 
houses should be made with an axe, and the doors with a 
saw, without any other tools; for what Epaminondas is 
reported to have said of his table, " Such a table tempts to 
no treason," had been said before by Lycurgus, " Such a 
house does not expose men to luxury and expense ;" for no 
man would be so senseless to furnish such a house with 
silver-footed couches, purple hangings, and vessels of gold, 
and the pomp which they bring with them ; on the contrary, 
he would be obliged to conform his couches to the plainness 
of his house ; the hangings and coverings to the couches ; 
and the rest of his furniture to the hangings. It was this 
Spartan plainness that suggested the question which the 
ancient king Leotychides, supping at Corinth, put to his 
host, when he saw the elaborate work and splendid gilding 
of the ceiling, — "Do the trees grow square in your 
country ? " 

18. A third decree of Lycurgus is recorded, which for- 
bade 'the Spartans warring repeatedly vriih the same people, 
lest they, by frequently defending themselves, should 
acquire the art of war. For the same reason, it is still 
objected to Agesilaus, that, by his frequent expeditions in 
Boeotia, he taught the Thebans to equal the Lacedaemonians. 
Thus, Antalcidas saw him wounded, and said, " You receive 
a worthy reward from the Thebans, for teaching them to 
fight you." 

19. These three ordinances —That the laws should not 
be written. That the Spartans should dwell in plain 
houses, and That they should not war frequently with the 
same people, Lycurgus called rketra, or decrees ; that 
they might be received by the people as having the autho- 
rity of divine oracles, rather than of human laws. 

20. Lycurgus looked on the training of children as the 
greatest and most honourable business of a lawgiver ; 
hence he commenced at the beginning, and regulated all 
that related to marriages and births. For he did not, (as 
Aristotle will have it,) when he addressed himself to the 
ordering of the women, abandon his design because of the 
leisure and authority they acquired in consequence of the 
absence of their husbands in the wars ; but he attended to 
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them with the utmost care. He exercised the young girls 
in running, wrestling, in quoits, and throwing darts, that 
they might become the mothers of a strong and vigorous 
race. By these and other means, the women were accus- 
tomed to those simple and hardy manners which inspired 
them with sentiments of courage. This masculine tone 
pervaded their thoughts and their words : as in the cele- 
brated reply of Gorgo, the wife of Leonidas : a foreign lady 
said to her, " You Lacedaemonians are the only women in 
the world who rule the men ;" she answered, " truly we 
are the only women who are mothers of men." 

21. Lycurgus did not permit the Spartans to have pur- 
chased or hired tutors, nor was any parent left to his own 
choice in the education of his children ; but, at seven years 
of age, they were all put into classes, where they had their 
discipline and their amusements in common. The most 
able and courageous youth in each class was placed over the 
rest, who looked up to him as their leader, obeyed him as 
their master, and submitted to whatever punishment he 
might inflict ; so that their entire youth was a course of 
training in habits of obedience. The elder Spartans were 
spectators of the amusements of the youths, often raising 
disputes and quarrels among them, for the purpose of testing 
their dispositions, their talents, and their courage. They 
learned letters so far as was absolutely necessary ; but the 
great aim of their education was to form them to obedience, 
hardihood, and conquest. As they advanced in years, their 
discipline became more rigid. Their hair was cut close to 
the skin ; they walked without sandals ; and they were ac- 
customed for the most part to go naked in their play. At 
the age of twelve, they left oiF their tunic, and each of them 
received a cloak, which was to last him through the year. 
Their bodies were squalid, unaccustomed to baths or oint- 
ments, except that on a few days in the year they used such 
indulgences. They slept together in rows, on beds made 
by themselves, from the reeds growing on the banks of the 
Eurotas, the tufts of which they plucked off with their 
hands, without the use of any iron tool. In winter, they 
mixed with the reed-tufts the down of thistles, for the sake 
of its warmth. 

22. At this age, the Spartan boys who excelled others 
were adopted as the friends and companions of their elders. 
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who now attended more regularly at their place of exercise, 
not transiently and casually as before, but with the vigilance 
of fathers, masters, and governors ; so that the youths 
were, at no time, and in no place, without the presence of 
persons to observe their actions, and to punish what was 
wrong. Besides this, one of the honoured and virtuous 
citizens acted as the governor of the youths, and he placed 
one of the wisest and bravest of their own number over every 
class; these were called Eirenoi, or those who had been two 
years removed from the class of boys ; the boys who were 
about to become Mrenoi, were called Melleirenoi, This 
Eiren, when above twenty years of age, led his cohort in 
battle, and employed them as servants at home ; the elder 
in carrying wood, and the younger in gathering herbs, which 
they stole, some from gardens, and others from the public 
dining-tables, into which they glided with cautious cunning; 
but if one of them were caught, he was beaten with many 
stripes for stealing stupidly, or without any skill. They 
stole whatever eatables they could, when the owners were 
asleep, or off their guard ; if detected, they were punished 
with hunger, in addition to flogging. Their table was 
slenderly provided, in order that they might be forced to use 
their utmost craft and boldness ; besides this, the spareness 
of their living was conducive to the talhiess and beauty of 
their persons. 

23. So great was the caution of the Spartan boys in 
stealing, that, it is said, one of them, who hitl beneath his 
cloak a young fox which he had stolen, suffered the animal 
to tear out his bowels with his claws and teeth, rather than 
allow the theft to be discovered. Plutarch informs us that, 
in his day, many a young Spartan had died under the lash, 
on the altar of Orthia. It was usual for the Eiren, reposing 
at his supper, to command one of the boys to sing to him ; 
and put, to another, a question which required a prompt 
yet deliberate answer, such as, " Who is the best of men ?" 
or, " What do you think of such and such an action ?" 
They were thus accustomed, from their earliest years, 
readily to form opinions on human conduct, and to examine 
public affairs. If he who was asked, ** Who is the best of 
men?" or, "Who the worst citizen?" hesitated in his 
answer, this was regarded as a sign of an idle and base dis- 
position. It was required, too, that the answer should give 
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the reason and the proof expressed in the fewest and best 
words. The boy who gave a wrong answer was punished 
by the Eiren, who bit the offender's thumb ; this punish- 
ment was usually inflicted in the presence of the elders and 
magistrates, who punished the Eiren himself, after the boys 
were dismissed, if he had been guilty of any injustice. The 
honour, or the shame of the boys was shared by those who 
chose them as friends ; it is reported, that a boy fighting 
with another, having uttered a cry which betrayed his want 
of courage, the magistrates imposed a fine upon his friend. 
Young girls were adopted by honourable and virtuous ma- 
trons. There was no jealousy among those who placed their 
affections on the same person ; but, on the contrary, they 
united in their endeavours to perfect the education of their 
favourite. 

24. They taught the boys to discourse in language 
at once pointed and graceful, with much sense, in short 
phrases. As Lycurgus aimed at making the Spartan money 
heavy and of little value, he sought, on the contrary, to 
make the " coin of speech " light, yet precious ; by long 
silence, the Spartan youths were trained to speak with care, 
and to reply with keenness. King Agis, hearing an Athe- 
nian ridicule the shortness of the Spartan swords, which, 
he said, the jugglers could easily swallow on the stage, 
replied, ** Yet, with these short swords we pierce our ene- 
mies." The language of the Spartans is, indeed, very brief; 
but it seems to go at once to the point, and to strike the 
minds of the hearers. It appears that Lycurgus himself 
was pithy and sententious in his sayings, so far as we may 
judge from those which are recorded : as this, concerning 
the republic, when, to one who advised him to establish 
democracy in Sparta, he said, *' Set up democracy in thy 
family." This, likewise, respecting sacrifices : to one who 
asked, him why he prescribed such small and mean offerings, 
lie said, *'That we may never fail in offerings to the deity.'* 
And that regarding combats, " forbidding those only in 
which the hand is stretched out," (asking quarter.) Replies 
of the same kind are taken from his epistles to the citizens. 
*' How can we restrain the incursions of enemies ?" ** Con- 
tinue poor; and let not one seek to be richer than another." 
And again, as to walls, " That city is not un walled, which 
is surrounded by men, and not with bricks." Of thesei 
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and other such ci)istles, it is not easy to say whether 
they are to be received or not as the productions of 
Lycurgus. 

25. But the following short sentences show that the 
Spartans were enemies to long speeches. Leonidas, the king, 
said to a person who was discussing weighty matters at an 
unsuitable time, " Friend, you use a bad time for a good 
subject." Charilaus being asked why his uncle had made so 
few laws, replied, " Few laws are enough for men of few 
words." Archidamus replied to those who blamed Heca- 
tseus, the sophist, for his silence at the public table, " He 
who knows how to speak, knows also when to speak." 
The following are specimens of their graceful wit. An im- 
pertinent fellow, teasing Demaratus with questions, fre- 
quently asked him, " Who is the best man among the 
Spartans ?" To which he answered, " He who is most 
unlike thee." Agis said, to certain persons who were laud- 
ing the Eleans for their honour and justice at the Olympic 
games, " It is truly great praise, that the Eleans do right 
once in five years !" A foreigner, boasting to Theopompus 
of his love to the Spartans, said that he was called by his 
fellow-citizens, " Philolacon," (lover of Sparta.) " It would 
be well for thee, friend, if they called thee Philopolitee," 
(lover of your own country.) When an Athenian orator 
said that the Spartans had no learning, Pleistoanax, son of 
Pausanias, retorted, " Thou sayest truly ; for we are the 
only Greeks who have learned nothing bad from you." 
Archidamus, being asked, " How many Spartans are there?" 
said, " Enough, friend, to keep away bad men." 

2C. Their character may be learned from their jests ; for 
they were accustomed to speak only at the right time, and 
then to say only what was worthy of attention. A man 
was invited to hear a singer imitate the nightingale : he 
said, " I have heard herself." Another, having read this 
epitaph, " They who had extinguished dire tyrannies were 
smitten by cruel Mars, and died before the walls of 
Selinus," observed, ** These men deserved to die, for they 
should have let it all burn out." A young man, to whom 
some one promised game cocks that " would die fighting,*' 
replied, " Give me rather those that will kill in fighting." 
Another, seeing persons carried in litters on men's shoul- 
ders, said, " May I never sit there, where I cannot rise 
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before an elder." Such was their habit of uttering pithy 
sayings ; so that it was not badly said, that to Laconize 
(act the Spartan) was to practise wisdom, rather than to 
exercise the body. 

27. The Spartans attended to elegance in their Odes, not 
less than to purity and perfection of speech : for their poetry 
had a sting in it which excited and inflamed the mind with 
enthusiasm and ardour. The language of their songs was 
simple and manly, on grave and practical themes ; for they 
either celebrated the many deeds of those who had died 
for Sparta, or condemned the crimes of those who fled to 
save a scorned and wretched life. Some of them expressed 
their love of glory in verses suited to different ages. In 
these three were choruses. The chorus of elders began 
by singing, " Once we were famous in the battle." The 
chorus of young men replied, " We are the same now ; if 
you wish, try us." The third chorus, consisting of boys, 
added, " We shall be braver still." In their battles, the 
king sacrificed to the Muses : reminding the Spartans of 
their early training, and of the sentences that would be 
passed on their actions; while he sought to rouse them 
to brave all danger, and distinguish themselves by deeds 
which the Muses would delight to celebrate. 

28. On such occasions, it was not uncommon to relax 
the rigour of discipline among the young men ; for they 
allowed them to dress their hair with great elegance, and 
to ornament their clothes and weapons, rejoicing in them, 
as horses proudly panting for the onset. Thus, though 
from their entrance into manhood they took great pains 
with their hair, they were still more attentive to it on the 
field of battle, that it might appear splendid and well- 
arranged ; remembering a sentence of Lycurgus about the 
hair, "that it adds to the noble appearance of the well- 
formed, and makes the ugly look more terrible." Their 
exercise was much lighter in the camp than in the city, 
and their mode of living less frugal and severe ; so that to 
them alone, of all men, war was itself a season of repose 
from the preparations it required. When they faced the 
enemy, the king offered a goat in sacrifice, ordered the 
men to crown themselves with garlands, and directed the 
flute-players to raise the air of the hymn to Castor ; then, 
beginning to sing the hymn, which was the signal for the 
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charge, ne marched at the head of his army. It was a 
grand and fearful sight, to see them all thus marching to 
the sound of soft music, never breaking their ranks, nor 
showing any sign of fear, as they went calmly and cheer- 
fully into the thickest of dangers ; for it is not likely that 
men who marched with so much measure and order should 
be seized with fear or hurried with anger. On the contrary, 
their courage was that of boldness and of hope. The king, at 
such times, had always near him one of those who had been 
crowned as victors in the games. It is reported of one of 
these victors, that he refused a large sum of money which 
was offered to induce him to keep back from the Olympian 
contests ; and that, when he had thrown his antagonist 
with great difficulty, some one said to him, "What will 
you gain. Spartan, by this victory V to which he replied, 
with an exulting smile, " I shall have the honour of march- 
ing before the king to battle ! " When they had routed 
their enemies, they pursued them no further than was 
necessary to make the victory sure ; this being gained, 
they retired, believing that it was neither noble, nor like 
a Greek, to kill a yielding foe : a custom which was 
as much to their advantage as their honour; for their 
enemies, knowing that if they resisted they would be put 
to the sword, and that only those who fled were spared, 
they generally threw themselves on their mercy, instead of 
provoking their revenge. 

29. Hippias, the sophist, says that Lycurgus was a 
skilful warrior, and that he had been in many engage- 
ments; and Philostephanus ascribes to him the arrange- 
ment of the cavalry in squares of fifty. But Demetrius, 
of Phalerus says, that Lycurgus had no experience in war, 
and that he founded his government in perfect peace. In 
truth, the truce during the Olympic games, attributed to 
him, shows him to have been of a pacific disposition. 
Some authors, and among others Hermippus, have written, 
that Lycurgus did not, at first, assist Iphitus, in regu- 
lating those games ; but that, happening to pass by, and 
having a desire to witness the contests, he heard, from be- 
hind, the voice, as of a man, who reproached him for not 
obUging his citizens to attend so illustrious an assembly : 
when he turned to see who it was that spake to him, he 
saw no man. He took the voice for a message from 
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heaven, went immediately to Iy>hitii?, and then joined him 
in the regulation of that festival, which thencoforwarJ 
became the most celebrated among the Greeks. 

30. Tlie education of the Spartans continued after they 
became men, for none was permitted to live as he chose : 
in the city they lived as in a camp ; each man knowing 
what was his portion of the common stock, and what was 
required of him, they spent their life on the principle, 
that they lived not for themselves, but for their country. 
AVhen they had no orders to obey, they went to see the 
children, either to teach, or to learn something useful. 
One of the most beautiful features of the institutions of 
Lycurgus, was the great leisure which he secured for the 
citizens, by forbiddinj^ them to employ themselves in any 
mechanical art, or in tormenting themselves to heap up 
useless riches. 'JTie Helotes cultivated their lands, and 
paid them a fixed rent. A Spartan who was at At liens at 
the time of the public trials, heard of a man condemned to 
pay a heavy fine for idleness. He asked those who accom- 
panied the sorrowing offender, to point out to him the 
man who was " punished for being free :*' a fact which 
shows how servile it was, in the opinion of a Spartan, for 
free men to labour for the sake of wealth. Lawsuits, it is 
probable, were abolished at Sparta at the same time with 
the use of silver coin ; for they were not likely to arise 
in a city where there was no wealth, no poverty, where 
equality and fnigality prevented want, where the desires of 
all were few and easily supplied. Their time was spent 
at home in manly exercises, in hunting, festivals, games, 
dances, and in meetings for mutual discourse ; and they 
never went abroad, excepting when they went to war. 

31. Men under thirty years of age did not attend the 
public meetings in the Agora, but transacted all their 
necessary business by their relatives or friends. Even 
among elder men, it was held to be discreditable to be 
seen much engaged in such matters of business, instead 
of passing their principal time in the places of exercise, 
or of conversation. The conversation at such meetings 
turned, not on affairs of traffic, but on matters relating to 
virtue or vice ; and they were carried on with a mixture of 
wit and pleasantry, which instructed and corrected, while 
it entertained them. For Lycurgus himself was not an 
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austere man ; Sosibius relates that he set up an elegant 
statue of Laughter in every hall, and blended cheerfulness 
with all their exercises, and all their meals. He left the 
citizens no desire or opportunity for living by themselves, 
but, like bees, to be always together, surrounding their 
leaders, looking out of themselves to the glory and safety 
of their country. Pudaretus, who was not chosen to be 
one of the Council of Three Hundred, returned home well 
content, rejoicing that " Sparta had three hundred citizens 
superior to himself." Peisistratidas went with other Spar- 
tans as an ambassador to the generals of the king (of 
Persia.) He was asked, whether they came in a private 
or in a public capacity? His answer was, **If we succeed 
in our object, we are public servants ; if we fail, we are 
private men." Argilconis, the mother of Brasidas, was 
visited by some men of Amphipolis. She asked them, if 
Brasidas had died nobly, and as became a Spartan. They 
praised him highly, saying that Sparta had not such 
another. The Spartan mother answered, **Say not so, 
O strangers ! Brasidas was indeed a brave man ; but 
Sparta has yet many men that are braver than even he." 

32. Lycurgus placed in the senate those who had helped 
him, as has been said, at the beginning. As they died, he 
ordered that their places should be filled up by men chosen 
from the best in the city, above the age of sixty. It was 
truly the most glorious object of human ambition, to be 
chosen, not as the swiftest of the swift, or the strongest of 
the strong, but as the best and wisest among the wise and 
good, to carry away, as the prize of virtue, an authority 
which reached to the lives, honours, and fortunes of his 
fellow-citizens. The election was made in the following 
manner : the assembly of electors being called together, a 
certain number of chosen men were shut up in an adjoin- 
ing house, where they could neither see what was going 
on, nor be seen by others, but where they could hear only 
the shout of the assembly. The candidates passed silently 
through the assembly, one after another, in the order 
determined by lot, while the people signified their appro- 
bation of each by shouting. The persons who were shut 
up marked on tablets the degree of approbation with which 
each candidate was greeted, without knowing to whom it 
was given, but using a number instead of a name. The 
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candidate who had received the loudest and most nu- 
merous shouts of applause, was chosen as the senator. 
He was then crowned, and went round to all the temples, 
followed by a crowd of young men extolling him, and 
of women chaunting his praises. On his return, each 
of his friends gave him a repast, saying, **The city 
honours thee by this feast/' When he had gone the 
round of these ceremonies, he took his place at his ac- 
customed table, where all things went on as usual. A 
second portion being placed before him, he took it away. 
His friends among the matrons met him at the gate of the 
hall, as he retired from supper. There, calling on her 
whom he esteemed the most, he presented to her the 
portion which he had brought away, saying, "I give to 
thee the reward which I have received ;" after which the 
other matrons led her home with honour. 

33. With equal wisdom Lycurgus ordered everything 
relating to interments. First of all, he discouraged some 
hurtful superstitions by permitting the dead to be buried 
in the city, and not forbidding their monuments to be in 
the neighbourhood of the temples, that the young might be 
familiar with such scenes, that they might not be afraid of 
death, and that they might not suppose themselves polluted 
because they touched the dead, or passed amid their tombs. 
Then, he forbade anything to be interred with a body, 
besides the purple cloth and the olive-leaves with which 
it was covered. He also forbade any name to be inscribed 
on a tomb, except that of a man who died in war, or of a 
woman who died in the service of religion. He restricted 
the time of mourning to eleven days, to be followed, on the 
twelfth, by a sacrifice to Ceres. For, in their whole course 
of life, no time was spent idly, or in neglect of duty ; but 
with all their employments they mingled the celebration of 
what they called virtue, or the condemnation of what they 
considered vice, filling every comer of the city with examples 
which, being daily before their eyes, could not fail to allure 
and form them to such habits as were looked upon as 
virtuous. The citizens were not allowed to travel at their 
pleasure, lest they should be infected by foreign manners, 
licentious ceremonies, or novel institutions. He likewise 
banished from the city all who came to it without some 
useful practicable object : not, as Thucydides says, because 
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he feared that strangers would copy their institutions, hut 
hecause he feared that they might teach the Spartans some- 
thing had. For Lycurgus observed that strangers bring 
with them new habits of speech, and new habits of speech 
bring with them new opinions, from which necessarily arise 
various passions and desires, which destroy the harmony 
of the government, like discords in music. He thought, 
therefore, that it was more necessary to close the gates 
against bad morals than against infected bodies. 

34. Thus far Plutarch defends Lycurgus from the 
charge against his laws, as fitted to produce a brave, 
but not a virtuous, people. What they called the Cryptia 
(if, indeed, that was an appointment of Lycurgus, as 
Aristotle has reported), bad impressed Plato with a bad 
opinion both of Lycurgus and of his institutions. The 
Cryptia was this: — The superintendents of the young 
men, from time to time, selected the boldest and most 
cautious of their number, and sent them away provided 
with daggers, and necessary food only ; these youths were 
scattered in secret places during the day, and, at night, 
they sallied forth into the roads, and killed all the Helotes 
that came in their way. Sometimes they even made these 
attacks on the strongest and boldest of the Helotes in the 
fields. As Thucydides relates in his History of the 
Peninsular War, the Helotes, whom the Spartans had en- 
franchised for their courage, made a procession, crowned as 
freemen, round the temples of the gods ; but a short time 
after, they all disappeared, amounting to more than two 
thousand, and there was no one who could give any account 
of them. Aristotle says, particularly, that the Ephori 
when they entered on their office, declared war against the 
Helotes, that their murder might be called by a gentler 
name. There were many other respects in which they 
treated them with cruel wickedness. They forced them to 
drink strong liquor, and then brought them to the public 
banquet-halls, showing to the young Spartans what kind 
of thing drunkenness was. They made them sing dis- 
graceful songs, and dance absurd dances, forbidding them 
all such songs and dances as were used by freemen. Thus 
we are told that when the Thebans took some Spartan slaves 
prisoners, and ordered them to sing the Odes of Terpan- 
der, they refused, because this was forbidden to slaves by 
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their masters. So that those who say that in Laccdsemonia 
the freeman was free to excess, and the slave slavish to 
excess, have not badly described the difference between 
them and other people. But Plutarch believes that these 
cruelties were not practised by the Si)artans till a late 
period, after the great earthquake, in which the Ilelotes 
joined with the Messenians against them, committed the 
most ruinous outrages, and brought Sparta into the greatest 
peril ; for he cannot impute so execrable a custom as that 
of the Cryptia to Lycurgus, whose gentleness and justice 
appeared to him in other respects so conspicuous, and so 
honoured by the gods. 

35. When Lycurgus saw his system so engrafted on the 
habits of the people, that it was strong enough to preserve 
itself, he was ambitious, as far as possible to human fore- 
sight, to render it perpetual through all coming time. He 
summoned the people to an assembly. He told them that 
the government he had established was indeed well fitted to 
secure the well-being and the virtue of the state ; but that 
the greatest and best institution he could not bring before 
them until he had consulted the gods. It was, therefore, 
necessary that the laws should be inviolate, without any 
change, until he should come back from Delphi ; for, on his 
return, he engaged to put in execution what the god had 
ordained. They all consented. They urged him to set 
out on his journey. He took the oaths of the king, of the 
elders, and then of all the citizens, that they would abide 
by the laws until his return. Lycurgus then went to 
Delphi. Drawing nigh to the oracle, he offered sacrifice 
to the god, and inquired if the laws were good, and fitted 
to make the Spartans happy. When the oracle repHed, 
that his laws were perfect, and that, *' so long as the people 
observed tliem they would enjoy the highest felicity," he 
wrote down the decree and sent it to Sparta. Having re- 
peated the sacrifice, and embraced his friends and his son, 
he determined never to release the Spartans from their 
oath, but devoted himself there to a voluntary death, as 
was common among even the most enhghtened of the 
heathen. He, therefore, fasted till he died ; believing that 
the death of statesmen should not be without its use: 
but that the close of their life should be reckoned as a 
portion of their virtue. For himself, it was his opinion 
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that, having served his citizens by his life, his death should 
crown the services by olliging them to preserve inviolate 
the institutions he had given them. 

36. Nor was he wron^ in his expectations : Sparta was 
the best governed state in Greece for five hundred years, 
during which she observed the laws of Lycurgus. But in 
the reign of Agis, money was introduced into Sparta, and 
along with it avarice and luxury. Lysander brought large 
sums of gold and silver from the wars in Asia. Thus the 
laws of Lycurgus were broken. Before that time, Sparta 
had been more like a well-ordered family than a well- 
governed state. As the poets feigned of Hercules, that 
with his lion's-skin and his club, he had freed the world of 
robbers and of tyrants, so Sparta, with a simple roll of 
parchments, had given law to the whole of Greece, extin- 
guishing tyrannies, putting an end to wars, and calming 
seditions. Plutarch is, therefore, surprised that it ever 
should have been said, '* The Spartans knew how to obey, 
but not how to command;" for a people will obey only 
those who are able to command ; the obedience of subjects 
depends on the abilities of their rulers : as the perfection of 
the art of managing horses consists in making them gentle, 
so the perfection of the arts of kings is seen in rendering 
their subjects peaceful and submissive. The Spartans not 
only secured the voluntary obedience of other states, but 
made them desirous of being led by Spartan generals, to 
whom they gave all honour and obedience, The Sicilians, 
for example, obtained Gylippus; the Chalcidians, Brasidas; 
the Asiatic Greeks, Lysander, Callicrates, and Agesilaus. 
They looked on these Spartans as reformers ; and they 
revered the Spartan state as the mistress of others in the 
arts of social life and government. This pre-eminence of 
the Spartans occasioned the agreeable jest of Stratonicus, 
who said, ** Let the Athenians celebrate mysteries, and 
form processions ; let the Eleans preside in games ; and 
when either of them do wrong, let the Spartans be well 
beaten." Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, seeing how 
proud the Thebans were of their victory at Leuctra, said, 
" They seem like school-boys who are vain of having beaten 
their master." Yet, the aim of Lycurgus was not that 
Sparta should rule other states; but, convinced that the 
happiness of a state, as well as of a private man, consisted 
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in well-doing at home, his object was, that she should 
always find her resources within herself. 

37. The difference between Lycurgus and such philo- 
sophers as Plato, Diogenes, and Zeno, who have written 
about a republic, is, that what they only described, he pro- 
duced. For this reason, Aristotle thought Lycurgus had 
not received all the honour which was due to him, though 
he was more honoured than any other man of his time ; for 
they built a temple to him, and offered to him a yearly 
sacrifice. It is reported that when his ashes were carried 
to Sparta, his tomb was struck with lightning, which the 
Spartans regarded as a signal proof of the divine favour 
towards their great legislator. As to his death, some say 
that he died at Cirrha. ApoUothemis tells us it was at 
Elis; Timseus and Aristoxenus say in Crete, where his tomb 
was shown, in the territory of Pergamos, near to the great 
road. He is reported to have left an only son, named 
Antiorus, who, dying without children, was the last of his 
race. But his relations and friends formed a society which 
continued a long time : their days of commemoration were 
called Lycurgidse. It is related by Aristocrates, son of 
Hipparchus, that when Lycurgus died in Crete, his friends 
burned his body, and cast the ashes into the sea, as he had 
charged them, from an apprehension that if ever they 
should be conveyed to Sparta, the Spartans would make 
that an excuse for changing their form of government. 

38. We can scarcely read Plutarch's account of Lycurgus 
without wondering how one man could have gained such 
power in a state, as to bring about so great a change. 
And the manners and habits of the people are certainly 
not such as we admire. There was much more wickedness 
and misery among them than Plutarch's narration would 
lead us to suspect. Even his account, however, partial as 
it is, and abounding in the errors of heathenism, shows 
enough of what we must condemn, as contrary to the best 
affections of human nature, and entirely opposed to what 
we happily know to be the will of God. 

39. The constitution of Sparta, it is believed by many 
learned men, was not the invention of Lycurgus, but the 
mode of living which suited the Dorian people, and the 
circumstances in which they were placed by their con- 
quests. Lycurgus appears to have brought back an old 
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state of things, rather than introduced a new one. The 
Spartans were a nation of soldiers. The laborious work was 
done by slaves. They were a brave, but not a humane 
people. Even their women were prized rather for their 
hardihood, than for the purity and gentleness which are 
the strength and beauty of the female mind ; their youths 
were trained to be warriors, and they were cruel by nature 
and by habit. The artifices ascribed by Plutarch to Ly- 
curgus, in pretending that his laws were sanctioned by 
heaven, may show the miserably superstitious state of a 
people who could be thus deceived. We are not, perhaps, 
reminded so often as we ought to be, of our deep obliga- 
tions to the gospel, in setting before us the living and true 
. God, as the only object of our worship, and his inspired 
word, as the rule of our lives. What a contrast between 
Lycurgus at Sparta, and Moses in the Arabian Desert ! What 
a still greater contrast between Lycurgus and the Founder 
of the Christian institutions, our Lord Jesus Christ ! It is 
our blessedness to study His character ; and the more we 
study it, the more deeply we are convinced that he is, in- 
deed, the Son of God. We can rejoice in him as the 
Saviour, and we can feel that we are happy and safe in 
obeying him as our Divine Lawgiver. He came to be the 
sacrifice for our sins, suffering "the Just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God;" for having "himself 
purged our sins," He " sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high." How perfect are his laws ! His insti- 
tutions, as laid down by himself and by his inspired 
apostles, are suited to every tribe, in every climate, 
throughout all ages. When men are renewed by his Spirit, 
they become cheerfully submissive to him ; they learn of 
him to be " meek and lowly in heart ;" to be patient and 
self-denying ; to be chaste, sober, mild ; to live, not for 
themselves, nor for any merely human society, but for him 
who died for them, and rose again. It is just in propor- 
tion as his grace is experienced, and its fruits are brought 
forth in private and social life, that states have become 
really free, truly virtuous, and permanently happy. His re- 
ligion purifies, exalts, and sweetens human nature ; nurses 
those domestic endearments which the Spartans knew not ; 
and trains up children, not to be the enemies, but the 
friends, of the whole human race. 
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LIFE OF SOLON. 
B.C. 597. 

1. The ancient writers represent Solon as the son of 
Execestides, a descendant of Codrus, king of Athens. His 
mother appears to have been cousin to Peisistratus. His 
father having wasted his fortune on his pleasures, Solon, 
while yet young, became a merchant. On his return from 
his travels, he found the Athenians worn out by their wars 
with the Megareeans for the possession of the isle of Sala- 
mis. They had lately passed a law, forbidding any man, 
on pain of death, to propose a further attempt for the re- 
covery of Salamis. But when Solon found that the young 
men were only waiting for a call to fight, he pretended 
that he had lost his senses. He then composed a beautiful 
elegy ; and running out of his house, with a cap on his 
head, he stood on the stone from which the heralds made 
public proclamations, where he chaunted aloud his elegy, 
beginning with the words, "From Salamis I come." When 
he ceased, the admiration he excited was so great, that 
Peisistratus exhorted the citizens to take his advice. The 
prohibition to propose a new war was instantly recalled* 
War was resolved on, and Solon was chosen to conduct it. 
According to the received account, Solon sailed, with 
Peisistratus, to Colias. There he seized the women who 
were sacrificing to Ceres ; sent a messenger advising the 
Megarseans in Salamis to come forthwith to Colias, and 
gain possession of these Athenian matrons. When Solon 
saw the Megarseans approach, he ordered a troop of young 
men to put on the dresses of the women, and to dance on 
the shore. The Megareeans, rushing in upon them, were 
cut off; and the Athenians immediately set sail for Sa- 
lamis, and gained possession of the island. Such were the 
cruel and perfidious acts of which the Greeks of that age 
were guilty, and which neither Plutarch nor any other 
heathen writer has condemned. 

2. The fame which Solon acquired by the conquest of 
Salamis, was increased by his energy in stirring up the 
states of Greece against the Cirrheeans, to vindicate the 
honour of the temple at Delphi. By his great authority 
and infiuence at Athens, he succeeded in quieting the dis- 
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turbances occasioned by tbe rival factions of Cylon and 
Megacles. When the city was alarmed by superstitious 
fears, the soothsayer, who consulted the entrails of the 
sacrificial victims, gave it out that there were some dread- 
ftil crimes in the city, for which expiation must be made. 
The citizens sent for Epimenides, a man skilled in the 
mysteries of the Greek religion, from Crete. When he 
came, he joined Solon in preparing the people for receiving 
new laws, by building temples, purifying the city, and 
abolishing many of their barbarous customs. For these 
services he refused all honours and gifts, excepting a 
branch of the sacred olive, which he carried with him to 
his own country. 

3. The party disputes in Athens revived, after the trou- 
bles occasioned by the insurrection of Cylon had passed 
away. The Mountaineers were fierce for democracy ; the 
Lowlanders were as fiercely bent on an oligarchy; while the 
people living near the sea opposed both these parties, and 
clamoured for a mixed form of government. The poor 
were so entirely in the hands of the rich, that they were 
determined to choose one archon, or chief magistrate, who 
should have authority to make a division of the lands, and 
settle the commonwealth, on an entirely new foundation. 

4. Their choice fell upon Solon. Solon refused to become 
a king, though all parties desired it, and urged him to it. 
He repealed the severe laws of Draco, reserving the punish- 
ment of death for the crime of murder, and made new 
arrangements respecting money and debts. He divided the 
citizens into classes, according to their estates. He gave an 
appeal from the magistrates to the whole body of citizens. 
He authorized any citizen to prosecute every man who 
injured his neighbour. He established, or restored, the 
court of Areopagus, and a senate of four hundred, elected 
from among the four tribes of citizens. He passed a law 
which made it infamous for any citizen to be neuter in a 
time of sedition. He forbade dowries to be given in mar- 
riage. He condemned speaking ill of the dead. He laid a 
fine on those who reviled the liring. He allowed those 
who had no children to leave their property to whom they 
pleased. He ordered that trades should be considered 
honourable. He made numerous regulations respecting the 
use of wells ; the planting of trees ; the sale of oil , the 
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reparation for damage done by beasts ; the admission of 
foreigners to the city ; the adjustment of the months ; and 
entertainments at the cost of the pubUc. Some of his laws 
respecting women and children we pass over. When his 
laws came to be acted on, he was asked, whether he had 
provided the best laws for the Athenians ; to which he 
replied, " The best which they are capable of receiving." 

5. To rid himself of the importmiities of those who 
teased him with questions and suggestions respecting the 
government, he sought leave to absent himself from Athens 
for ten years. During his absence, he conversed with the 
learned priests in Egypt. From thence he sailed to Cyprus, 
where he enjoyed the friendship of Philocyprus, who 
reigned in a small city of that island, and whom he assisted 
in planning a new city. At the invitation of Croesus, he 
is said to have visited Sardis. When he arrived, he was 
like a person from an inland country going to see the ocean, 
who mistakes great rivers for the sea; for as he passed 
through the court, and saw the nobles richly dressed, and 
attended by crowds of guards, he mistook each of them for 
Croesus. When, at last, he approached the royal presence, 
the king was arrayed in the most dazzling splendour, glitter- 
ing with gold and jewels. Solon, so far from being sur- 
prised, showed that he looked on all this pride and osten- 
tation with contempt. When Croesus had shown him his 
treasures, and his gorgeous chambers and furniture, he asked 
him, " Have you ever seen a happier man ?" " Yes ;" said 
Solon, " one Tellus, a plain but worthy citizen of Athens, 
who left excellent children behind him ; and who, having 
lived above the want of necessary things all his days, died 
honourably fighting for his country." Then Croesus asked 
him, " Have you known any other man happier than I 
am ?" ** Yes ; Cleobis and J3iton, famous for their bro- 
therly love to each other, and for their dutiful conduct 
towards their mother ; they drew their mother in a chariot 
to the temple of Juno, amid the blessings of the people. 
After the sacrifice, they died, in the night, without pain or 
sorrow." Croesus, highly displeased, said, *' Then do you 
not number me in the rank of happy men?" Solon's last 
words to him were these : " King of Lydia, as God ha! 
given the Greeks a moderate share of other things, he has 
favoured them with a wise and liberal spirit, which cares 
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little for the grandeur of royalty. We are not elated by any 
good fortune which is Hable to change. He whom Heaven 
blesses with success at last is esteemed by us as the happy 
man. But while a man lives, with the dangers of life before 
him, he appears to us like a champion, whose combat is not 
over, and to whom the crown is still uncertain.** iEsop 
was then at the court of Croesus, and much caressed. He 
said to Solon, "A man should either not converse vdth 
kings, or say that which is agreeable to them." Nay ;" re- 
joined Solon, *' he should say what is useful to them." 

6. Croesus was afterwards defeated by Cyrus, who took 
him prisoner, and captured his city. He was laid on a pile, 
to be burned to death. In the presence of Cyrus and the 
Persian conquerors, he called out loudly, " Solon ! Solon ! 
Solon !" Cyrus asked him, " What god or man do you 
thus call upon in your calamity?*' " He is one of the wise 
men of Greece," Croesus answered, " for whom I sent, that 
he might see my glory and spread my fame, that fame and 
glory which were only outward, and resting on opinion, but 
the loss of which now plunges me into real sufferings. That 
great man foresaw this. He advised me to look to the end 
of life, and not to rely for happiness upon uncertainties." 
Cyrus, who was a v^riser man than Croesus, seeing Solon's 
maxim confirmed by this example, set Croesus at hberty, and 
befriended him as long as he lived. Thus it was Solon's 
glory to save one king, and to teach another. 

7. While Solon was away, the Athenians were still dis- 
turbed by the disputes of the old parties ;* for though they 
kept the new laws, they were all expecting to gain by the 
changes which were made. The Lowlanders were headed 
by Lycurgus ; the Borderers on the sea by Megacles ; and 
the Mountaineers by Peisistratus. Solon returned, and was 
received by all with great respect and veneration. But he 
had now become old, and unable to speak or act as in 
former times. He had recourse in private to the heads of 
the contending parties, endeavouring to bring them to an 
agreement. Peisistratus paid more attention than the others 
to the counsels of Solon. He had a popular and attractive 
manner, was liberal to the poor, and treated even his 
enemies with candour. By counterfeiting the good qualities 

* For an account of these parties, see the History of Greece, "Educational 
Series/' p. 36, et seq., published by the Religious Tract Society. 
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which he had not, he gained more credit than those who 
really possessed them, and he imposed on the people by an 
appearance of equity and moderation, of respect for the 
established government, and of a dislike to change. Solon 
saw into his true character. He did what he could to 
advise and restrain him, believing that if he were cured of 
his ambition for absolute power, there could not be a 
worthier citizen or a better man. 

8. In those days, Thespis began to improve the form of 
tragedy, and drew many spectators by the novelty of his 
performance. Solon, willing to learn, and not averse to 
the entertainments of poetry and music, went to see the 
exhibition of Thespis. When it was over, he called for 
Thespis, and said to him, " Are you not ashamed to tell so 
many lies before so great an assembly?" "It is no great 
matter," said Thespis, " since I only speak or act in jest." 
"If we encourage such jesting as this," said Solon, striking 
the ground violently vdth his staff, " we shall soon have it 
in our contracts and agreements." 

9. When Peisistratus appeared in Athens with the wounds 
which he pretended to have received from his enemies on 
account of his patriotism, and thus aroused the indignation 
of the multitude, Solon said to him, " Son of Hippocrates, 
you act Homer's Ulysses but very indifferently ; for he 
wounded himself to deceive his enemies ; but you have 
done it, to deceive your own countrymen." He opposed, 
with many arguments, the appointment of a body-guard 
for Peisistratus ; but, when he saw that the poor were bent 
on gratifying him, and that the rich were afraid to oppose 
them, he retired, declaring, that he had shown more wis- 
dom than the poor, in seeing the right way of proceeding, 
and more courage than the rich, who had not the spirit 
to oppose a tyrant. Old as he was, he still appeared in 
public, sometimes reproaching the citizens for their folly 
and cowardice, and sometimes encouraging them to make 
a stand for their liberty. ** It would have been easier," 
he said, " to repress the beginnings of tyranny ; but to 
aboUsh it would be more glorious." Finding that he 
could not prevail, he returned to his house, and placed his 
weapons at his door, saying, " I have done all I could to 
defend my country and her laws." This was his last 
effort for the public good. Yet he remained in Athens, 
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making verses full of stinging reproaches against the 
Athenians, for hetraying their rights into the hands of 
tyrants. This conduct alarmed his friends, who, fearing 
that the tyrant would put him to death, asked him to 
what he trusted, in going to such incautious lengths ? 
His answer was, " To old age." 

10. Peisistratus fully established his own authority in 
the government of Athens. He paid great respect to Solon 
and to his laws. When he was himself accused of murder 
before the court of Areopagus, he appeared with the 
humility of an ordinary citizen, and defended himself with 
modesty ; but the prosecutor dropped the action. He 
introduced a new law, — That when men were maimed in 
war, they should be maintained at the public expense. 
By passing a law against idleness, he secured greater order 
in the city, and more industry in the country. 

11. Solon was a poet as well as legislator. He began a 
fabulous description of the isle of Atlas, and the wars of 
the Athenians with its inhabitants ; but he did not live to 
finish it. Plato, who was descended from Solon's brother, 
afterwards took up the same subject for a poem ; but he 
also left it unfinished. As the temple of Jupiter Olympius 
was the only one in Athens left incomplete, so "the 
Atlantic Island " was the only work of Plato which he left 
imperfect. — How long Solon lived after Peisistratus usurped 
the government is uncertain. The story of his ashes being 
scattered in the isle of Salamis seems to be fabulous, though 
it is related by Aristotle, and several others. 

12. The character of Solon differs much from that of 
Lycurgus. They went on very different grounds in draw- 
ing up their laws. Solon's object was, clearly, to have 
such institutions as suited the Athenian people, and the 
circumstances in which they lived ; and they were rather 
the consequence of the state of their society, than the 
inventions of the mind of Solon. It ought to be observed, 
that in the comparatively small states of Greece, much was 
done by laws of the state, which is now better secured, in 
professedly Christian countries, by the influence of personal 
and domestic religion. The more the religion of the New 
Testament is embraced and followed, the surer is the foun- 
dation of national union and peace. The gospel represents 
all as equally needing the grace of God ; it invites all men 
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to seek that grace ; it leads those who truly believe to act 
in the spirit of Christ ; and, in these inestimable blessings, 
it sets before us the strongest and teiiderest motives to 
brotherly love, to integrity, to all the virtues, indeed, which 
adorn humanity. While it forbids selfishness, and opens 
the heart to the entire human race, it is the best nurse of 
patriotism. As Solon is believed to have benefited the 
Athenians by softening their mutual animosities, and by 
giving them good regulations for their life and manners, 
so every Christian is, in a far higher degree, a lover of his 
country, and a blessing to it, by promoting good will and 
peace. — Let it be always remembered, that ignorance is a 
disgrace, and that indolence is a sin. To do the work of 
our own calling is the best preservative from a large portion 
of the miseries of the world. To deserve a good name is 
not, in itself, a sufficient motive for our conduct ; yet we 
ought so to act as to enjoy the esteem and confidence of 
those who know us, for this gives us an influence which 
may be happily used for the good of many. Thus Solon, 
by the acknowledged weight of his character, acquired 
more power than all the other men in Athens ; and he was 
able to moderate even the tyranny which he could neither 
prevent, nor induce the people to destroy. 



LIFE OF ARISTEIDES. 
B. c. 481. 



1. Aristeides, son of Lysimachus, was of the tribe of 
Antiochus, in Athens. Different accounts are given of his 
condition ; but it is generally believed that he was poor. 
He was intimately connected with Cleisthenes, the restorer 
of the popular government in Athens, after the expulsion 
of the Tyrants ; but, at the same time, he entertained a 
profound veneration for the memory of Lycurgus, the 
Spartan legislator ; he made him his model in politics ; he 
was consequently a favourer of aristocracy, and always 
opposed to Themistocles, the leader of the democratic 
party. Aristeides and Themistocles, it is reported, had 
been trained together from their infancy; and in their 
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earliest years their very sports displayed the opposition of 
their tempers: — ^Themistocles being subtle, bold, intriguing; 
but Aristeides firril in adhering to what he believed to be 
just, and incapable, apparently, of disguise or flattery. 

2. Themistocles gained friends by the popularity of his 
manners. One day, some person said to him that he 
would govern the Athenians perfectly, if he maintained a 

1'ust equality, without leaning to one man more than another : 
le replied, " It shall never be better with my friends than 
with strangers." Aristeides, on the contrary, pursued a 
course entirely peculiar to himself, neither committing in- 
justice to gratify his friends, nor always refusing to grant 
them favours. Seeing that the support of friends often 
tempted rulers to abuse their power, he fortified himself 
against all that kind of influence, always avowing that a 
good citizen should maintain his standing by simply advising 
and doing what is just. As Themistocles abounded in rash 
enterprises, and set himself in opposition to those of 
Aristeides, the latter felt bound to oppose the former, not 
for purposes of self-defence only, but also to lessen the 
dangerous power which the favour of the people was 
throwing into his rival's hands ; for Aristeides believed that 
it was better for the republic sometimes to sacrifice a real 
advantage, than to suffer Themistocles by any means to 
become the absolute master of Athens. Hence it came to 
pass that, on one occasion, though Themistocles proposed 
something that was really beneficial, Aristeides succeeded in 
defeating him; but in returning from the assembly, he 
said, *' The Athenians will never prosper until they have 
cast both Themistocles and me into the barathrum^'* (or 
pit into which the condemned were thrown.) On another 
occasion, Aristeides himself had carried a decree against a 
strong opposition ; but when the president was on the point 
of putting it to the vote of the assembly, Aristeides reflected 
on some of the inconveniences which would follow, and 
which had been urged by his opponents, and he withdrew 
it of his own accord. Not infrequently, he employed other 
persons to submit his plans to the assembly, that they 
might not be frustrated by the jealousy of Themistocles 
towards himself. 

3. Aristeides was most admired for his firmness and 
constancy in those unforeseen changes which arise in 
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public affairs ; he was neither elated by the honours he 
received, nor cast down by failure ; but maintained his 
equanimity, as a man who knew that he* ought to serve his 
country without regard to his own wealth and glory. A 
tragedy of iEschylus — the Seven Chiefs against Thebes — 
was acted before the Athenians ; the verses in praise of 
Amphiaraus — 

* To be, and not to seem just, was this man's w!sh, 
Haying in his mind a spring from whence wise counsels flow" — 

were no sooner uttered, than the eyes of all were, at once, 
turned to Aristeides. Thus his reputation for justice dis- 
armed not only the solicitations of friends, but the resentment 
of enemies. When prosecuting one of his enemies, he saw 
that the judges were about to pronounce in his own favour; 
without hearing the defence of the accused, he cast himself 
at their feet, and prayed Ihem not to deprive the man of 
the privilege which the laws had given him. As he sat in 
judgment on a cause between two private persons, one of 
them said that his adversary had done much injury to 
Aristeides: Aristeides interrupted him by saying, "My 
friend, speak only of what he has done to you ; I am 
judging your cause, not mine." 

4. As soon as Aristeides became treasurer-general of 
Athens, he brought forward proof that his predecessors in 
that office, (Themistocles especially,) had robbed the state 
of large suras ; for this reason, when Aristeides rendered 
his accounts, Themistocles raised a party against him, and 
caused him to be fined for peculation. But the principal 
citizens so strongly opposed this unrighteous judgment, that 
the fine was remitted, and he was re-appointed to the office 
for the following year. He now publicly changed his mode 
of acting. He winked at the plunder of the public treasure; 
he passed lightly over the accounts ; and, by this injustice, 
he so ingratiated himself with the dishonest servants of the 
state, that they made a strong party among the citizens, and 
induced them to consent to his holding the ofiice for yet 
another year. On the day of election, as the people were 
about to give their suffrages for him, Aristeides arose, and 
addressed them in this cutting manner: — "When I ad- 
ministered your affairs with the fidelity and vigilance that 
became a good man, I was prosecuted as a criminal ; but 
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to-day, after I have abandoned your property to public 
robbers, I am lauded as the best of citizens ! I declare to 
you that I am more ashamed of the honour which you do 
me now, than I was of your sentence against me last year. 
I am indignant at seeing that with you, it is a more glorious 
thing to gratify bad men, than to guard the property of 
Athens." By these artful words he exposed and silenced 
those who had eagerly promoted his election, and carried 
with him the support of the best of the Athenians. 

5. The king of Persia sent Datis with his whole naval 
force, avowedly to chastise the Athenians for burning Sardis, 
but, in reality, with the intention of conquering Greece. 
When the Persians arrived at the coast of Marathon, and 
were laying waste the neighbouring country, the Athenians 
appointed ten generals for the war ; of these, the first in 
authority was Miltiades, and the second was Aristeides. 
In the council of war, there was much difference of opinion. 
Miltiades was for giving battle to the Barbarians; and 
Aristeides contributed not a little towards carrying this 
decision. As the ten Athenian generals commanded day 
by day in turn, when Aristeides' turn came he resigned it 
to Miltiades, showing to his colleagues how honourable and 
safe it is to submit to the orders of wise men. By this 
example, he allayed the strifes of jealousy, secured con- 
currence in the measures of the most experienced, and 
strengthened the hands of Miltiades, on whom the entire 
and undivided authority devolved, by the consent of all 
the rest. 

6. In the battle of Marathon, the greatest pressure was on 
those Athenian tribes to which Themistocles and Aristeides 
belonged; and these chiefs, emulating each other, drove the 
Persians to their ships. But when the Greeks saw that the 
Barbarians, instead of retreating towards the islands on their 
return to Asia, were driven by the currents and the winds 
towards the interior sea of Attica, they feared lest Athens 
should be without defenders ; and they marched, with nine 
tribes, so rapidly that they reached Athens, forty miles dis- 
tant, the same day. Aristeides was left at Marathon with only 
his own tribe, to guard the prisoners and the booty. He 
justified the confidence which had been placed in him ; for, 
while gold and silver were scattered through the Persian 
camp, and the tents and the galleys they had left behind 
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them in their flight were filled with every variety of mag- 
nificent possessions, Aristeides neither touched them him- 
self, nor allowed them to be touched by others. With all 
his vigilance, however, he could not entirely prevent secret 
plunder. Callias, a torch-bearer, was met in a retired place 
by one of the Persians, who, seeing his long hair bound with 
a fillet, took him perhaps for a king, prostrated himself be- 
fore him, and then, taking him by the right hand, led him to 
a well, into which a great quantity of gold had been thrown. 
Callias showed himself to be as cruel as he was dishonest ; 
for, not content with appropriating the treasure, he killed 
the stranger on the spot, that he might not betray him. 

7. The year after the battle of Marathon, Aristeides was 
chosen as the first archon of Athens. Of his virtues, that 
which was best known and most generally admired, was his 
justice ; for, according to Plutarch, it is that virtue which 
is most practical, and the fruits of which are most widely 
spread. Though a poor man, of ordinary birth, he was 
surnamed the Just, — a title of which Plutarch speaks as 
truly royal, and even divine, but which none of the kings 
or tyrants before that time had assumed; they chose rather 
to be called Takers of Cities, Thunderers, Conquerors ; some 
of them, indeed, took delight in being called Eagles and 
Vultures, preferring the empty honours of titles expressing 
force and power, to the glory of such as designated moral 
qualities. 

8. The title of Aristeides the Just, secured, at first, the 
respect and love of men ; but, at last, it provoked envy. 
Themistocles spread a report that Aristeides was abolishing 
all the tribunals, and, by drawing the decision of all causes 
into his own hands, was gradually building up a monarchy, 
though without the pomp of guards. The Athenians, natu- 
rally proud, and elated by their recent victory over the 
Persians, believed themselves worthy of all honour, desired 
that everything should depend on their authority, and 
could not bear to see one man enjoying a higher reputation 
than the rest. They, therefore, assembled all Attica, and 
banished Aristeides by the ostracism, 

9. By the form of the ostracism, the Athenians disguised, 
under the fair name of hatred to tyranny, their envy of the 
glory of Aristeides. The ostracism was not so much the 
punishment of crime, as a mode of checking the power of 
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citizens who were thought to be too great : it was a vent for 
the relief of envy towards the prosperous ; a decent form 
by which any citizen who disliked a public man might 
testify his displeasure, by voting that he be banished for ten 
years. Each citizen took a piece of earthenware or a shell, 
wrote on it the name of the person he wished to banish, and 
carried it to a place appointed for that purpose. When the 
shells were counted by the magistrates, if they were fewer 
than six thousand, they were of no effect ; when they were 
more than that number, the man whose name was found on 
the largest number of shells, was banished, without forfeit- 
ing his property, for ten years. On the occasion of the 
banishment of Aristeides, it is said that while the citizens 
were occupied with writing the names, an ignorant man 
from one of the villages, taking Aristeides for an ordinary 
person, asked him to write the name of Aristeides for him 
on his shell. Aristeides asked him, with some surprise, 
" Has Aristeides done you any wrong?" He answered, 
" No : I do not even know the man ; but I am tired of 
hearing him everywhere called Aristeides the Just." With- 
out any remark, Aristeides wrote the name, and returned 
the shell. When he was banished, he raised his hands 
to heaven, as he left the city, and prayed— very unlike 
Achilles — '' that the Athenians might never be compelled 
to remember Aristeides." 

10. Three years after his banishment, when Xerxes was 
approaching Attica, Aristeides was recalled, because the 
Athenians feared lest he should join their enemies, and 
draw after him a large body of the citizens. But they mis- 
judged him : he had, already, though under their ban, 
been exhorting the Greeks to defend their liberty; and 
after the decree for his recall, he went to aid Themistocles, 
the general, with his counsel and service, raising the glory 
of lus greatest enemy for the sake of the republic. Eury- 
biades, the chief commander, had resolved to leave Salamis. 
In the night, the Persian fleet had blockaded them within 
the straits without their being aware. With great difficulty 
Aristeides passed by the Persian fleet from iEgina during the 
night, and sought Themistocles in his tent. When they 
were alone, Aristeides said, " Themistocles, if we are wise, 
let us lay aside our vain and childish strife, and contend 
only for the safety of Greece — you by commanding, I by 
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obeying. I learu that you have advised that the Persians 
should be attacked in the straits without delay, but that the 
allies are opposed to you. The enemy is proving that 
yours is the right advice; for they have covered the 
passages with their ships ; so that without conquering 
them there is no escape." Themistocles answered, *' I am 
ashamed, Aristeides, uiat you should have the advantage of 
proposing this generous emulation. I will spare no effort 
to surpass you." He then explained to Aristeides his plan 
for deceiving the Persians ; and he intreated him to go to 
Eurybiades, with whom he had more influence than him- 
self, and to show him that there was no safety for the 
Greeks but by fighting the enemy at Salamis. In the coun- 
cil of war which was held, Cleocritus, the Corinthian, said 
to Themistocles, "Your plan does not please Aristeides; 
for he is silent." But Aristeides answered him, " You are 
mistaken; I should not have been silent if Themistocles 
had not proposed what is best ; but I am now silent, not 
from dislike to the man, but because I approve of his 
advice." The same day, Aristeides observed that the httle 
island of Psyttalia, between Salamis and the Piraeus, was 
covered with Persian troops ; he landed there with some of 
the bravest of his fellow-citizens, and cut to pieces all the 
Barbarians, with the exception of the most distinguished, 
whom he made prisoners ; among these were the three 
young princes, whom Themistocles sacrificed to Bacchus 
Omnestes. He then placed garrisons round the island, to 
keep a look out for all that might be thrown there, by the 
heat of the battle, or by the violence of the sea. Thus he 
saved the allies, and destroyed the enemy ; for the battle 
raged most fiercely around that island, as he had foreseen : 
it was on that island that the Greeks raised their trophy of 
victory. 

11. After the battle of Salamis, Themistocles said to 
Aristeides, " We have performed a great exploit ; but a 
greater still remains : that is, to conquer Asia in Europe, 
by sailing with all speed to the Hellespont, and breaking 
down the bridge which Xerxes has left for his retreat." 
Aristeides exclaimed against this, and said, <' We ought 
rather to do all we can to chase, him away from Greece, lest, 
seeing himself shut up at the head of such a large arma- 
ment^ he should fight against us with the courage of 
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despair." Themistocles then despatched a second secret 
messenger to Xerxes, assuring him that he was making his 
hest exertions to keep the Greeks from going to destroy the 
hridge which he had left at Hellespont^ and that he sent 
this intelligence as a proof of his desire to serve him. 
Xerxes, alarmed at the probable danger, lost no time in 
returning with his fleet to Asia, leaving three hundred 
thousand of his best troops behind him, under the come 
maud of Mardonius. 

12. Mardonius, finding himself at the head of so large 
an army, wrote threatening epistles to the Greeks. " You 
have conquered landsmen on the sea ; but, in Thessaly and 
Boeotia, there are wide plains where we will meet you." He 
also proposed to the Athenians, in the name of the king, 
that, if they would abandon their allies, he would restore 
their city, enrich them with gold and silver, and make them 
the masters of all Greece. The Spartans, hearing of these 
proposals, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, praying them 
to send their wives and their children to Sparta, and to accept 
from them what was necessary for the support of their aged 
men. To this request, the Athenians sent an answer, by a 
decree of Aristeides, which has been greatly admired : " We 
could forgive our enemies for thinking that anything could 
be bought with gold and silver, for the Barbarians know of 
nothing better than riches ; but we are indignant that the 
Spartans should look only at the poverty and distress to 
which Athens was reduced, and, forgetting the virtue and 
magnanimity of the Athenians, could imagine that the ofPer 
of food would be the grand motive for keeping them in the 
league, and obliging them to fight for the liberty of the 
Greeks." When this answer was written in the decree, the 
ambassadors of Persia, and those of Sparta, were introduced 
to the council. To those from Sparta Aristeides said, ** There 
is not gold enough on earth, nor under the earth, to bribe 
the Athenians to abandon the liberty of Greece." To the 
Persians he said, "As long as yonder sun shines, the 
Athenians will war with the Persians, for the lands they 
have wasted, and the temples they have profaned and 
burned." He, moreover, ordained that the priests should 
curse the man who dared to propose alliance with the 
Persians, or to abandon the common cause of Greece. 

13. A second time Mardonius invaded Attica. The 
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Athenians returned, therefore, to Salamis. They sent 
Aristeides to Sparta, to complain of their negligence in 
abandoning Athens once more to the Barbarians, and to 
exhort them to march without delay for the preservation 
of what remained of Greece. The magistrates of Sparta 
appeared to give but Httle heed to the discourse of Aris- 
teides, for they were spending the day in celebrating the 
festival of Hyacinthia ; but in the night they sent off five 
thousand Spartans, each accompanied by seven Helotes. 
When, therefore, Aristeides renewed his complaint, they 
made themselves merry, saying, "You must awake from 
your sleep ; our army is already thirty miles on the road, 
against the foreigners." Aristeides replied, "This is no 
time for mocking, or deceiving their allies instead of the 
enemy." Such aire the particulars given by Idomeneus ; 
but in the decree of Aristeides he is not named ambassador, 
but Cimon, Xanthippus, and Myronides. 

14. For the battle which was now expected with the 
Persians, the Athenians appointed Aristeides as their 
general, and he marched with eight thousand infantry 
to Platsea, where Ce was joined by Pausanias, the com- 
mander-in-chief, with the Spartan troops ; the rest of the 
Grecians came up from day to day. The Persian army 
occupied a long tract of ground by the river Asopus, and 
their baggage and most precious stores were laid up in a 
large square, which was walled. Tisamenus, an Elean 
diviner in the Grecian camp, told Pausanias that he would 
be sure of the victory, if he remained on the defensive. 
Aristeides was sent to consult the oracle at Delphi. He 
received this response : " The Greeks will have the advan- 
tage, provided that they have made vows to Jupiter, to 
Juno, to Pan, and to the Sphragitidian nymphs; that they 
sacrifice to the heroes, Andocrates, Leucon, Pisander, Da- 
mocrates, Hypsion, Archseon, and Polidius ; and that they 
do not venture to fight excepting in their own country, 
on the land of Ceres and Proserpine of Eleusis." This re- 
sponse threw Aristeides into great perplexity. The heroes 
to whom the sacrifices were to be offered, were the ancestors 
of the Platseans, and the cave of the Sphragitides was in 
one of the heights of Cithseron : while, on the other hand, 
the promise of victory, on condition of fighting in their 
own country, seemed to require that the scene of war 
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should be transferred to Attica. The Plataean general, 
Arimnestus, had a dream :* Jupiter Soter appeared to him, 
asking, "What have the Greeks resolved to do?" He 
replied, " To-morrow we shall remove to Eleusis, and fight 
the Barbarians, according to the oracle of Apollo.*' Jupiter 
then told him, " The place of which the oracle speaks is 
near Platsea ; and if you seek, you will find it." When 
Arimnestus awoke from his dream, he conferred with the 
elders of his city. They discovered that not far from the 
foot of Mount Cithseron there was an ancient temple, 
called the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres and Proserpine. 
They told this to Aristeides, and conducted him to the 
place, which proved to be advantageous ground for an 
army deficient in cavalry, as the bottom of the mount, 
reaching to the temple, thus prevented the approach of 
horsemen. In this same place, too, was the chapel of An- 
drocrates, covered with bushes, and thickly planted. To 
make the conditions of the oracle complete, Arimnestus 
persuaded the Plateeans, for the sake of their common 
country, to assign these lands to the Athenians. Many 
years after, Alexander, the conqueror of Asia, ordered the 
walls of Platsea to be rebuilt, and proclaimed at the 
Olympic games, that he restored their city to the Pla- 
tseans, to reward their generosity to the Athenians, in the 
Persian war. 

15. In arranging the plan of the battle, a serious dispute 
arose between the Athenians and the Tegeatse. The 
Tegeatse held that, as the Spartans formed the right wing, 
the left belonged to them, alleging the merits of their 
ancestors and their own. The Athenians rejected this claim 
with indignation ; but Aristeides came forward and said, 
'* This is not the time to discuss with the Tegeatse the merits 
of their ancestors. We are content with saying to you, the 
Spartans, and all the other Greeks, it is not the post which 
gives or takes away men's courage ; wherever you place us 
we will do our duty, and not dishonour our past achieve- 
ments. We come to fight, not our allies, but our enemies ; 
not to boast of our fathers, but to emulate them. This day 

* We have generally omitted Plutarch's reports of dreams ; thoagh it has been 
thought desirable not to pass them over entirely. It is scarcely necessary to say, 
that they belong to an age of ignorance and superstition, which we ought to 
regard with pity, while we are tbankfiil for the superior light, which God has 
given us in the gospel of his Son. 
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will declare the true worth of every city, of every general, 
of every man." Having heard these words, the officers of 
the council awarded the left wing to the Athenians. 

16. While all Greece was awaiting in suspense the issue 
of this battle, the affairs of Athens were placed in the 
greatest jeopardy. Many of the noblest and richest of 
their citizens, seeing that with the loss of their property 
they had also lost their dignity and influence in the state, 
ancl that others were now occupying their places, held 
secret meetings at Platsea, where they were conspiring 
against the popular government in Athens, determined, if 
they failed in this, to abandon the whole of Greece to the 
Barbarians. Aristeides, at first, scarcely knew what steps 
to take : at length he resolved on neither neglecting so im- 
portant a matter, nor investigating it too closely, as he 
knew not how many persons might be involved. He looked 
to the public safety, and refrained from proceeding to 
extremities with the guilty. Only eight of the whole 
number were arrested ; and of these, only iEschines and 
Agesias, the most deeply implicated, were proceeded against : 
even these made their escape from the camp. To the rest 

. he gave the opportunity of altering their views, reminding 
them that the battle would prove whether they had always 
followed counsels which tended to the public service. 

17. Mardonius, whose strength lay in his cavalry, ordered 
them to begin a skirmish with the Greeks. All the Greeks 
were encamped on stony places, at the foot of the mountain, 
except three thousand Megareans, who, being on the plain, 
and unable to cope with the Persian cavalry, sent to 
Pausanias for help. Pausanias knew that his heavy-armed 
Spartans would not be suitable for acting against cavalry; 
he therefore appealed to the officers about him, that they 
might offer. Of their own accord, to go to the help of the 
Megareans. When the greater part held back, Aristeides 
proposed that the Athenians should go on this service, and 
committed it to Olympiodorus, one of his ablest officers, 
with three hundred men, and a body of archers. In a 
moment they were prepared. Masistius, the Persian^general 
of cavalry, seeing them march forward, immediately engaged 
them. After a long conflict, anxiously watched by both 
armies, Masistius' horse was wounded, and threw his rider. 
The weight of his armour made the general unable to rise. 
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The Athenians gathered round him with the intention of 
slaying him ; but his legs and arms, as well as his head and 
his body, were covered with plates of iron, brass, or gold ; 
part of his face, however, being exposed by his upraised 
vizor, an Athenian pierced him to death with the staff of 
his javelin. — The Persians left the body of their general 
and fled. The great advantage thus gained by the Athe- 
nians was not seen in the number of the slain : for but few 
were left on the field, but in the lamentations of the Bar- 
barians ; for they cut off their hair, cropped the manes of 
their mules and horses, and filled the camp with cries, 
groans, and tears, for the death of Masistius, who was only 
second in valour and authority to Mardonius himself. 

18. The armies continued inactive for a long time, as both 
were alike assured by their diviners that victory would be 
on the side of those who acted only in defence ; while the 
entrails of the inspected victims threatened the ruin of the 
assailants. At last, Mardonius saw that, while he had but 
a few days' provisions, the Greeks were reinforced from day 
to day. He became impatient of the delay which weakened 
his position, made up his mind to take the Greeks by sur- 
prise in the dawn of the morning, and gave orders, on the 
previous night, to his officers, to be prepared to cross the 
Asopus. At midnight, a horseman silently approached the 
Grecian camp, and desired the sentinels to conduct him to 
Aristeides, the Athenian general. Aristeides came quickly 
to him, when the stranger said : — " I am Alexander, king 
of the Macedonians. My friendship for you has induced me 
to risk the greatest danger, to prevent your being taken by 
surprise. Mardonius will attack you in the morning, not 
that he has grounds for expecting success, but because his 
provisions are failing ; and, though the diviners are attempt- 
ing to detain him, he is forced either to hazard a battle, or 
to see his whole army perish for want." Having thus 
spoken, he begged Aristeides to act on his secret, but to 
keep it from others. Aristeides told him that he could not 
well keep it from Pausanias, the commander of the army, 
but that he would not speak of it to any other person before 
the battle ; and he added, that if the Greeks should conquer, 
there was not a man among them who would not remember 
his disinterested zeal in exposing himself to so much danger 
on their behalf. Alexander returned to his own camp; 
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Aristeides repaired to the tent of Pausanias, and told him 
what he had heard. At once the Grecian officers were 
ordered to prepare for the comhat. Meanwhile, Herodotus 
says, Pausanias informed Aristeides that he intended to 
remove the Athenians to the right wing, where they would 
oppose the Persians vdth the more confidence, after having 
defeated them, reserving for himself the left wing to meet 
the Greeks who had joined the Persians. The Athenian 
officers were disposed to resent the conduct of Pausanias in 
moving them about according to his pleasure, while others 
retained their posts, but Aristeides remonstrated with them. 
" A few days ago," he said, " you disputed with the Tegeatse 
the command of the left wing, and having gained it, you felt 
it to be an honour ; to-day, the Spartans cede to you the 
right wing— in fact the command of the army — yet you are 
insensible of the honour, and you lose sight of the great 
advantage of fighting, not against men of your own blood, 
but against your natural enemies the Barbarians." The 
Athenians no longer hesitated; changing posts with the 
Spartans, they cheered each other with mutual exhortations. 
" Our enemies," they said, " have neither better arms nor 
bolder hearts than they had when we defeated them at 
Marathon : their bows, their gaudy vestments, their orna- 
ments of gold, their feeble bodies, and their dastardly minds, 
are the same ; but we, with the same arms and the same 
bodies as they, are braver for our victories, and we fight, 
not as they do, for a territory or a city only, but for the 
trophies of Marathon and Salami s, that we may show that 
these were not the work of Miltiades and of Fortune, but of 
the Athenians." 

19. Thus inspiriting each other, the Athenians proceeded 
to their new post. But the Thebans, apprized of this 
change by some deserters, told Mardonius, who constantly 
changed the order of battle, either because he feared the 
Athenians, or because he was ambitious of engaging the 
Spartans. Pausanias, hearing of- this, went back to the 
first arrangement; but Mardonius made a corresponding 
change, still fronting the Spartans, so that the day passed 
without anything being done. In the evening, the Greeks 
determined' on removing to a more commodious encampment, 
as their waters were disturbed and defiled by the tramp of 
the Persian cavalry. The march to the new encampment 
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was disorderly, many of the men ran to the city of Platsea ; 
everything was in confusion, the dishanded troops pitching 
their tents where they pleased, without any regularity or 
discipline. In this general derangement, the Spartans were 
left behind by themselves. Amompharetus, their general, 
a man of great courage, disgusted with delay, openly 
mourned the removal of the camp as a disgraceful flight, and 
declared that he would not quit his post," but would remain 
to resist the attack of Mardonius. Pausanias reminded him 
that he ought to obey the resolution of the Grecian council ; 
but Amompharetus, flinging with both hands a great stone 
at Pausanias' feet, exclaimed: — "That is my vote for battle; 
I scorn the resolutions of that fine council." Pausanias, at 
a loss how to act, sent to the Athenians, who were in advance, 
to wait for him, that they might march in one body, and 
with the rest of his troops he held on his way to Platsea, 
hoping that Amompharetus would be induced to follow him. 
When the day dawned, Mardonius, knowing that the Greeks 
had left their position, brought his whole army on the 
Spartans, with the shouts of men who were pursuing 
fugitives rather than marching to a battle. Pausanias, 
indeed, perceiving the movement of Mardonius, gave orders 
for every officer and soldier to be at his post ; but either 
angry with Amompharetus, or surprised by the sudden 
attack of the Persians, he had forgotten to give the pass-word 
to the army, so that they were not in proper condition, but 
broken up into small and straggUng parties even after the 
battle had commenced. Pausanias himself was offering 
sacrifices ; finding that the omens were unfavourable, he 
ordered the Spartans to lay down their shields, and to remain 
passive, while he continued to observe the victims, although 
the enemy had advanced so near that many of them were 
wounded by their arrows. Among the wounded was 
Callicrates, the tallest and handsomest man in the whole 
army ; this brave officer, pierced with an arrow, and about 
to breathe his last, said that he was not sorry to die, for he 
had left his house to give his life for the safety of Greece ; 
but that it was a grief to him to die without having drawn 
his sword, and proved his courage and devotion. Terrible 
as the occasion was, the firmness of the Spartans was 
admirable, for without resisting the attacks of their assailants 
they waited for the moment which they believed was fixed 
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by heaven for taking up their arms, patiently suffering 
tfiemselves to be wounded, and even killed, where they sat. 

20. Pausanias was gnzing anxiously on the victims, and 
as the diviner failed in obtaining a favourable omen, he 
turned with prayers and tears and uplifted hands to the 
temple of Juno, beseeching the imaginary goddess, and the 
tutelary deities of the Platseans, that, if the Greeks were not 
destined to conquer, they might at least not perish without 
selling their lives dearly, nor without showing their enemies 
with what valiant men they had to fight. Just as he finished 
his prayer, the omens were said to be auspicious, and the 
priest declared that victory was at hand. In a moment, the 
order for attack was given throughout the army, while the 
Spartan phalanx stood in one body like a fierce animal pant- 
ing for battle. The Persians soon saw that they had to deal 
with men who would fight till they died ; covering them- 
selves with their broad targets, they discharged their arrows 
against the Spartans ; but the Spartans marching in close 
order, tore the targets from the Persians, and with their 
pikes brought them to the ground. Plutarch relates that as 
the Persians fell, they grasped the pikes of the Spartans 
with their naked hands, and broke them : then they rose, 
and with their battle-axes and swords rushed into close 
combat. 

21. During this time, the Athenians were at rest, waiting 
for the Spartans ; but when they heard the noise of battle, 
and received a message from Pausanias, they hastened to 
join him. As they crossed the plain, they encountered the 
Thebans and other Greeks who were adherents of the 
Persians. As soon as Aristeides saw them, he called on 
them in the name of all the gods of Greece not to oppose 
the Athenians in going to the help of those who were the 
first to expose their fives for the safety of their country. 
These Greeks heeded not, but pressed on against them. 
Therefore, Aristeides, instead of continuing his march to- 
wards Pausanias, fell upon them with his whole force. They 
were about five thousand ; but they soon gave way and re- 
treated, when they heard that the Persian ranks were broken. 
Three hundred of them, all persons of distinction, were slain. 

22. The Spartans routed the Persians : Mardonius him- 
self was killed by Arimnestus, a Spartan, who crushed his 
head with a stone. The fugitives were followed by the 
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Spartans to their camp, where they besieged them. The 
Athenians left the pursuit of the Thebans, and went to help 
the Spartans. Finding the Spartans made but slow progress 
in a work to which they were little accustomed, they attacked 
the fortifications of the camp with all their might, and took 
it with great slaughter of the enemy. Of three hundred 
thousand in the Persian army, only forty thousand escaped 
with Artabazus ; while of the Greeks, who fought for their 
country, it is said not more than thirteen hundred and sixty 
fell, of whom fifty-two were Athenians, ninety-one Spartans, 
and sixteen Tegeatee. It is astonishing that Herodotus 
should say that no other Greeks than these were engaged in 
this battle ; for the numbers of the enemy slain, and of the 
tombs, suffice to prove that this great victory was the exploit 
of the united Greeks. If only these three states had beer 
engaged, while the rest were idle, this inscription would not 
have been engraved on the altar which was raised in com- 
memoration of the victory : — ** The Greeks, having driven 
the Persians from their country, and gained a signal victory 
over them by their arms, have dedicated this altar to the 
common Hberty of Greece, in honour of Jupiter the 
Deliverer." 

23. After this great victory, the Athenians would not yield 
the prize of valour to the Spartans, nor allow them to erect 
a trophy ; and they would probably have gone to the greatest 
extremities if Aristeides had not succeeded in calming the 
minds of the other generals, especially Leocrates and 
Myronides, and prevailed on them to submit the question 
to the judgment of the assembled Greeks. Theogeiton of 
Megara said that the prize must be adjudged neither to 
Athens nor to Sparta, but to some third city, if they would 
avoid a civil war more dreadful than that which had just 
ceased. After him, Cleocritus of Corinth rose to speak, 
every one expecting that he was about to claim the prize for 
Corinth, which was next in power and dignity to Athens and 
Sparta : but, to the agreeable surprise of all, his discourse 
was in praise of the Plateeans ; and he concluded by saying 
that the prize ought to be given to them, as neither of the 
other cities could be jealous of them. His discourse was 
greatly admired and applauded. Aristeides at once adopted 
the suggestion on behalf of the Athenians ; and, after him, 
Pausanias consented to it, for the Spartans. Before they 
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divided the spoil, eighty talents were awarded to the 
Platseans, who expended them on a temple and a statue to 
Minerva, and in the enri^ment of the temple with beautiful 
paintings, which long remained as fresh as when they left the 
hand of the artist. The Athenians erected one trophy, and 
the Spartans another ; and having joined in a message to 
consult the oracle at Delphi respecting the sacrifice they 
should offer, they received for answer, — " that they should 
build an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer ; but that they should 
refrain from offering any sacrifice till all the fire in the 
country was extinguished, because it had been profaned by 
the Barbarians, and pure fire was brought from the altar of 
Greece at Delphi." The ofiicers went all over Greece to 
see that every fire was extinguished. Euchidas of Platsea, 
proceeded to Delphi, purified himself with the sacred water, 
crowned his head with laurel, reverently took fire from the 
altar, and returned with it to Platsea, before the setting of 
the sun, — having performed a journey of a thousand furlongs 
in the day. "When he arrived, he saluted his fellow-citizens, 
delivered the sacred fire to them, and then fell dead at their 
feet. The Plateeans buried him in the temple of Diana 
Eudeia, and inscribed on his tomb — " Here lies Euchidas, 
who went to Delphi and returned in one day." 

24. In the first general assembly of the Greeks after the 
victory of Platsea, Aristeides proposed a decree, that all the 
Grecian cities should send deputies to Plateea every year, to 
sacrifice to the deities of that city ;— that every fifth year 
they should celebrate the games of freedom ; that Greece 
should raise ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, and a 
hundred ships, to war with the Barbarians ; and that the 
Platoeans should be consecrated to Jupiter, having no occu- 
pation but that of prescribing prayers and sacrifices for the 
safety of Greece. 

25. When the Athenians returned home, Aristeides saw 
that they were bent on having an absolutely popular govern- 
ment. He considered, on one side, that the people who had 
behaved so nobly in battle, were worthy of consideration ; 
and on the other, that it would be difiicult to restrain men 
elated with success, and having weapons in their hands, he 
therefore passed a decree that all the citizens should have a 
share in the government, and that the magistrates should be 
chosen indiscriminately from the entire body. 
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26. Some years after, Aristeides was sent, along with 
Cimon, against the Barharians. He observed that Pausanias 
and the other Spartan chiefs, acted with great haughtiness 
towards their allies. His own method was the reverse of 
this. He conducted himself with so much suavity, that 
Cimon was swayed by his example. By such means he 
supplanted the Spartans, not by force, but by gentleness and 
wisdom. The allies contrasted the justice of Aristeides, and 
the mildness of Cimon, with the avarice and sternness of 
Pausanias. Pausanias never spoke to the officers of the 
allies but with sharpness and anger ; and for the slightest 
offences the men were flogged, or obliged to stand for a 
whole day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. He 
would allow none of them to gather forage, nor cut straw for 
their beds, or draw water from the wells, till the Spartans 
were served ; and his slaves were stationed to drive them 
away with rods. One day, Aristeides would have remon- 
strated with him, but he knit his brow and said, " I am not 
at leisure." Both the naval and land-officers of the Greeks, 
more especially of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed 
Aristeides to take the supreme command, and to receive the 
allies under his protection, for they had long wished to be 
free from the control of Sparta, and to submit to that of 
Athens. Aristeides told them that he saw much necessity 
for their proposal, and beUeved it to be right, and that 
nothing was wanting but some action which would prove 
their sincerity, and commit them beyond the power of going 
back. On this hint, Uliades of Samos, and Antagoras of 
Chios, attacked the galley of Pausanias commanding the 
fleet near Byzantium. Pausanias, enraged at what he 
regarded as their insolence, threatened to make them feel 
that they were insulting, not his galley, but their own 
country. They derided his threat, and said that he had 
only to retire, and to be thankful to Fortune for helping him 
at Plateea, for nothing but the respect of the Greeks for that 
great exploit prevented their taking vengeance for all the 
evil treatment they had received from him. They then 
forsook the Spartan standard, and placed themselves under 
that of Athens. 

27. The magnanimity of the Spartans was very conspicu- 
ous on this occasion, for, seeing their generals spoiled by too 
much power, they voluntarily renounced the supreme com- 
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mand, and recalled their generals, preferring the character 
of wise, modest, and obedient citizens, to the glorj of the 
command of Greece. 

28. While the Spartans had the command, all the Greeks 
had paid a fixed contribution to the expenses of the war ; 
but now they desired that more equality should be preserved 
in the proportions raised by each state ; and at their request^ 
the Athenians appointed Aristeides to examine their lands 
and their revenues, and to adjust the contributions to their 
several means. Aristeides, thus become the master of all 
Greece, did not abuse the great power entrusted to him. 
Poor at the beginning, he was poorer at the end. So much 
disinterestedness, justice, and humanity pervaded his ad- 
ministration, that the allies of Athens celebrated it as the 
" happy allotment" of Greece. The justice of these pro- 
ceedings was rendered more apparent in after times, when, 
though the war was not really more expensive, the charges 
were doubled, and even trebled, to meet the expenses of 
largesses, games, pictures, and statues, to which the 
Athenian people became accustomed. 

29. The reputation of Aristeides being greatly raised by 
this system of equal taxation, Themistocles ridiculed the 
praises that were everywhere heaped on him, by saying — 
" It is not the merit of a man, but of a chest, to keep the 
treasure committed to it." Thus he feebly avenged the 
wound inflicted on him by Aristeides : for one day when 
Themistocles had said, " that he esteemed the highest 
quality of a general to be a foresight of the designs of the 
enemy," Aristeides replied : " This is indeed a necessary 
quality ; but there is another of which you have not spoken, 
but which is noble, and becoming a general — that he should 
have clean hands." 

30. When the terms of the alliance were all arranged, 
Aristeides called on the confederates to swear to their 
observance in every particular, and he himself took the 
oaths in the name of the Athenians. As he pronounced 
these oaths, he flung masses of burning iron into the sea. 
But when, afterwards, the Athenians were forced to violate 
some of the articles, and to govern somewhat more despo- 
tically, Aristeides exhorted them to lay the curses entirely 
on him, discharging them from all participation in the 
crime of perjury. Theophrastus says, that while Aristeides 
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was perfectly just in all his private affairs, and in those 
of his fellow-citizens among themselves, an infinite num- 
ber of things arose in the general government of the 
repubhc, in which he sacrificed his sense of justice to the 
prosperity of his country. As an example of this, he tells 
us that, when the advice of the Samians to break the con- 
ditions of the treaty of alliance, by bringing the treasure 
of the allies from Delphi to Athens, was debated in the 
council, Aristeides said, " It is not right, but it is neces- 
sary." Still, though he had raised Athens to the glory of 
ruling so many thousands of men, he continued in poverty 
till his dying day. He regarded his poverty as more 
honourable than the trophies of victory. Callias, the 
torch-bearer, was one of the kindred of Aristeides. He 
was charged by his enemies with a capital oifence. The 
charges against him were weak ; but, wandering from the 
accusation, they said to the judges, " You know Aristeides, 
son of Lysimachus, justly admired by the Greeks for his 
virtue and his wisdom. What kind of hfe do you think 
that poor man leads at home, when you see him so 
meanly apparelled every day in your assemblies ? Yet 
this is the man whom Callias, his kinsman, the richest of 
the Athenians, neglects, leaving his wife and children in 
a state of frightful misery, though he has received from 
him the greatest benefits, through his influence in the 
state." Callias, seeing the judges more moved by this 
reproach than by the crimes of which he was accused, 
appealed to Aristeides, to acknowledge that he had often 
pressed him to receive money from him, but that he had 
always refused, professing, that it was more becoming in 
Aristeides to glory in his poverty, than in Callias to boast 
of his riches; since it was easy to find many who used 
riches both well and ill, while there were but few who bore 
poverty with courage : for none were ashamed of poverty 
but those who could not help it. When Aristeides gave 
this evidence in favour of Callias, none of the people left 
the court without envying such poverty as that of Aris- 
teides, rather than such wealth as that of Callias.' We 
learn these particulars from iEschines, a disciple of So- 
crates : and Plato judged, that Aristeides alone, among the 
most celebrated men, was worthy of esteem. Themistocles, 
Cimon, and Pericles, filled the city with porticoes, riches. 
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and other superfluities; but Aristeides aimed, in all his 
measures, at promoting virtue. His conduct to Themis- 
tocles displayed his generosity. Though Themistocles was 
his enemy throughout his whole administration, and had pro- 
cured his banishment, yet, when the accusation of Themis- 
tocles afforded Aristeides an opportunity for revenge, and 
Alcmeeon, Cimon, and others, would have gladly received his 
aid in driving Themistocles from the country, he uttered 
not a word against him, being no more gratified at his 
disgrace, than he had been mortified by his success. 

31 . Some have reported that Aristeides died at Pontus, 
where he was employed in the service of the republic. 
By others, it is said that he died at Athens, admired and 
honoured by his fellow-citizens. Craterus, the Macedonian, 
relates that after the banishment of Themistocles, the 
Athenians became so fierce, that calumniators were en- 
couraged in attacking the best of their citizens. Aristeides 
himself was not spared : he was accused by Diophantus of 
having received a large bribe from the lonians, when he was 
levying the tax on the allies for carrying on the war. 
According to this writer, Aristeides was too poor to pay 
the fine imposed on him, and he went away to die in some 
part of Ionia. But Craterus gives no authority for these 
statements, and the other historians make no mention of 
the condemnation of Aristeides. His tomb was seen at 
Phalerum, erected by the citizens, because he left nothing 
for his own burial. His daughters are said to have received 
marriage portions from the public treasury. His son, Ly- 
simachus, received a hundred silver minse, a hundred acres 
of planted land, and four drachmae a day ; and when he 
died, his daughter received the same pubUc support as the 
victors in the Olympic games. 

32. The fame of Aristeides as an upright man has been 
perpetuated to the present day; nor is it likely that he 
will ever lose his title, " Aristeides the Just." Truth re- 
quires us to remember, that even Aristeides relaxed, and 
sanctioned what was wrong, when it seemed to be neces- 
sary for the safety and honour of his country. He would 
be just to private men ; but when Athens would have to 
sacrifice power, wealth, or glory, he yielded to a violation 
of the rights of other states. This was as wrong as any of 
the unjust actions which Aristeides would have condemned 
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in others and avoided in himself. We cannot conceive of 
any circumstances that would justify that which is, in 
itself, wrong. We cannot admit one rule for private life, 
and another for public affairs : immorality can never pro- 
duce good policy. A great English statesman said, " I am 
one of those who firmly beUeve — as much, indeed, as a 
man can believe anything — that the greatest resource a 
nation can possess, the surest principle of power, is strict 
attention to principles of justice. I firmly believe, that 
the common proverb, that honesty is the best policy, is as 
applicable to nations as to individuals." It is by im- 
pressing us with the claims of every human being, and by 
imbuing us with the love of universal and impartial justice, 
that (Christianity lays the foundation of true national great- 
ness. At whatever present sacrifice, it must always be the 
wisest, the safest, the most honourable course, to do, not 
what seems to be expedient, but what is proved to be 
right. It never can be necessary for a human being to do 
wrong : God has not given us liberty to choose in such 
matters. Let the religion of Jesus Christ fully possess 
our minds, and all the contrivances of crooked poUcy will 
be rejected in all cases. 

33. The integrity of a man's character is a matter of 
infinitely higher moment than the grandeur of his talents. 
The deeds which have astonished nations, are not unfre- 
quently vitiated by the basest motives. Glory is too often 
the vain admiration of the ignorant and thoughtless. The 
glory of military achievements has been acquired by the 
power of conquerors, the pride of victorious nations, and 
the genius of sculptors, poets, and historians. But the 
rare virtue of fulfilling with exactness the duties of all 
the relations which bind men to each other, is apt to 
pass unnoticed ; as the comet awakens observation among 
those who never leave their morning rest to enjoy the 
majestic glories of the sunrise. Yet, at the last, none 
will be honoured, as now none are loved, but those who 
have cultivated the self-denying habits of rectitude and 
goodness. It is one of the many proofs that our 
religion comes from heaven, that its peculiar doctrines are 
founded on the unchangeable righteousness of God, and 
that its precepts and its spirit are embodied in that " new 
man," which "after God is created in righteousness and 
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true holiness." This " new man " is created only hy the 
Spirit of God. The Spirit of God performs this great work 
in the hearts of those who humbly and gratefully receive 
the truth, " as it is in Jesus." It is only by practical 
righteousness that we can prove that we have embraced 
the truth, and that we have received the Spirit. Such a 
character, formed by grace, guided by Divine truth, and 
growing in purity and strength, is an imitation of that 
" Holy and Just One," who is at once our Teacher, our 
Saviour, and our Example. Under the prevalence of this 
rehgion, such a character, instead of being rare among 
men, will be common, adorning every private station, 
blessing every household, and binding the people of all 
countries in the strong and tender ties of a noble brother- 
hood. No exalted rank, no public office, no eventful 
occasions are needed for insuring a character which excels 
that of Aristeides in the uniformity of its action, as well 
as in the principle from which it springs. By working out 
the simple truths of the gospel in our daily walk, each of 
us may attain to a higher dignity than that which has 
made the name of this Athenian so illustrious. All we 
have to do, is to learn what is right, and then to do it, 
from motives which the gospel teaches, and in the strength 
for which the gospel encourages us to pray and hope. The 
philosophy of Calvary is the true school of virtue. 



LIFE OF THEMISTOCLES. 
B. c. 469. 

1 . Themistocles belonged to an obscure family in Athens. 
In his boyhood, he showed great quickness and courage ; 
even his leisure hours were spent in mimicking the actions 
of great statesmen. His schoolmaster used often to say to 
him, " My son, you will never be anything small, but either 
a great good, or a great evil." While he paid but. slight 
attention to those sciences which form the private character, 
gratify the taste, or refine the manners, he gave a degree of 
attention far beyond his years to everything that improved 
his sagacity, and fitted him for public life, as if he were 
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sure that he would be called hereafter to reduce such know- 
ledge to practice. Hence it was that, when he was rallied 
in a party of persons more accomplished than himself in the 
arts of conversation and society, he proudly retorted, **I 
am not skilled to string the lyre, or to touch the lute ; but 
give me a city, however small and obscure, and I will raise 
it to grandeur and celebrity." His youth was spent in such 
irregular indulgences, that, it is said, his father disinherited 
him, and that his mother destroyed herself because she 
could not bear the disgrace of her son's misconduct. 
His father vainly endeavoured to check his ambition for 
public notoriety, by showing him some old galleys, rotting 
m neglect upon the shore, which he compared to tlie 
leaders of the people who are thus abandoned by the 
public, when their services are no longer needed. 

2. By his ambition, Themistocles was soon involved in 
quarrels with eminent men in Athens.- He was always 
opposed by Aristeides, the son of Lysimachus, a man of 
mild disposition, and remarkable integrity, entirely devoted 
to the service of the state. He saw the restless nature of 
Themistocles, who, in his eagerness to obtain distinction, was 
constantly proposing great cttanges, and enterprises full of 
danger. But Themistocles persevered through all opposi- 
tion. After the battle of Marathon, when Alcibiades was 
the theme of general praise, this ambitious youth was seen 
retiring thoughtfully from the scenes of public entertainment, 
and watching through the night while others slept. His 
friends, surprised at the change in him, asked him how it 
was. He said : — " The trophies of Miltiades will not let 
me sleep." Others imagined that the victory at Marathon 
hiul ended the Persian war ; but Themistocles, believing it 
to be but the beginning of a severer struggle, was always 
preparing himself" and the Athenians for the coming danger, 
with this view, he proposed that instead of dividing the 
revenues from the silver mines of Laurium, as formerly, 
among the citizens, they should spend them in building a 
number of ships for the war against the iEginetans, who 
were then the masters of the sea. It was easier to stir up 
his countrymen against these neighbouring islanders than 
against the distant Persians. A hundred large galleys were 
built, which were afterwards used in fighting against Xerxes. 
Having succeeded thus far, Themistocles continued to 
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draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime affairs, 
labouring to convince them that by strengthening their 
naval force, they would be able, not only to drive away 
the Barbarians, but to gain the supremacy over the whole 
of Greece. Whether by this proceeding he corrupted the 
simplicity of the Athenian constitution, is a speculation not 
jiroper to be discussed here. But Xerxes himself was taught 
that the Greeks owed their safety to their navy, and that 
tlie ships of the Athenians enabled them to restore their 
city after it had been destroyed ; for after his defeat at sea, 
though his army remained complete, he could no longer 
stand against the Athenians ; and " it seems to me," says 
Plutarch, " that he left Mardonius to prevent pursuit, not 
at all with the hope of subduing Greece." 

3. Thcmistocles is charged by some writers with avarice, 
and indeed he needed large sums of money, for his frequent 
sacrifices and his profuse entertainments to strangers. He 
is said to have sold the presents which were sent, for his 
table. He begged a colt from Phihdes, who dealt largely 
in breeding horses ; and when Philides refused, he threat- 
ened to ** make a Trojan horse of his house," — ^hinting 
tliat he would " raise up enemies against him in his own 
family." It is mentioned as one of the signs of his 
ambition, that, at a time when he was little known, he 
induced Epides, a favourite performer on the harp, to 
practise in his house, to draw the people thither. In like 
manner, at the Olympic games, he vied with Cimon, in the 
costly elegance of his display. He increased his popularity, 
by engaging in a tragedy exhibited entirely at his own 
expense, and which he commemorated by an inscription, — 
" Thcmistocles the Phrearian (the district of Athens to 
which he belonged) exhibited the tragedy; Phrynicus com- 
posed it ; Adeimantus presided." He made himself fami- 
liar with the names of the citizens, whose favour he thus 
easily gained. He was impartial in administering justice. 
Simonides, the poet of Ceos, came to Thcmistocles, when 
he was a magistrate, with an unreasonable petition. " You 
would not be a good poet," he said, " if you violated the 
rules of harmony ; and I should not be a good magistrate, 
if I granted your request contrary to law." The same 
Simonides was, at a different time, ridiculed by Thcmis- 
tocles, for being so absurd as to abuse the Corinthians 
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who lived in such an elegant city ; and for having his own 
portrait taken^ when he had so unpleasing a countenance. 

4. By all the arts of popularity, and by the force of his 
great tcdents, the faction headed by Themistocles prevailed, 
and he procured the banishment of his rival, Aristeides. 
The preparation of the Persians for another invasion of 
Greece being now well known, the Athenians were about 
to appoint, as their general, Epicydes, son of Euphemides, 
a man of more eloquence than courage, and one not un- 
likely to accept a bribe. Themistocles, fearing the con- 
sequences of choosing such a man, bought him oif from 
seeking the appointment. The Persian king's ambassadors 
came to Athens, demanding earth and water, (the signs of 
submission). The interpreter of the demand was put to 
deaths at the suggestion of Themistocles, for daring to 
express the demand of the Barbarians in the Greek lan- 
guage. It was also by his motion that the Athenians 
publicly denounced, as infamous, Arthmirus, the Zelite, 
together with all his descendants, because he had brought 
Persian gold into Greece. But the greatest of his achieve- 
ments was, that he persuaded the several states of Greece 
to lay aside their quarrels among themselves, and to make 
common cause against the Persians. 

5. When Themistocles took the command of the Athe- 
nians, his first desire was that they should at once leave 
their city, and, embarking in their ships, meet the enemy 
as far as possible from their own shores. To this, how- 
ever, he found the opposition so strong, that he joined the 
Spartans in marching at the head of a large army to the 
vale of Temp^ ; but the Thessalians had joined the Persian 
party, and their example was followed by the whole country 
as far as Boeotia. The Athenians were now more ready to 
fight the enemy on the sea. They gave Themistocles the 
command of a fleet, to guard the straits of Artemisium. 
The commanders of the assembled fleets were, for the most 
part, disposed to give the chief command to Eurybiades, 
the Spartan ; but the Athenians, whose fleet was larger 
than all the rest united, deemed that the place of honour 
should be granted to them. Themistocles, seeing how 
dangerous their disagreement at such a time might be, 
resigned the command to Eurybiades. He calmed tie 
Athenians, by showing them how their conduct in this 
K 2 
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war would render them, without douht, superior to all 
the other Greeks. To Themistocles, therefore, Greece 
a^*pears to owe her preservation, and the Athenians the 
glory of surpassing the enemy in valour, and their allies 
in moderation. 

6. As the Persian fleet approached Aphetee, Euryhiades 
was astonished at the appearance of so many ships, and at 
the intelligence that two hundred more were sailing round 
Sciathos. He wished to he near to the Peloponnesian 
coast, where the army could assist the fleet. The Euhoeans, 
fearing that they might he abandoned by the allies, sent 
Pelagon with a large sum to Themistocles, who gave the 
money to Euryhiades. Architeles, captain of the sacred 
galley, not being able to pay his men, was about to leave 
the fleet ; but Themistocles raised his countrymen against 
him : they boarded his galley, and took away his provision 
for supper. While Architeles was feeling the insult, The- 
mistocles sent some provisions in a chest, at the bottom of 
which was a talent of silver. He desired him to refresh 
himself that evening, and to pay his men in the morning ; 
otherwise, he would charge him before the Athenians with 
having taken a bribe from the enemy. 

7. The engagements of the Greeks with the Persians, in 
the straits of Euboea, were not decisive. Nevertheless they 
were of great advantage to the Greeks. Their experience 
taught them, that men who knew how to flght hand to 
hand, had nothing to fear in the number and splendour of 
the enemy's ships, nor in the shouts and songs of the 
Barbarians. They learned to despise these things, when 
they grappled in close action. 

8. As soon as the Greeks heard the news of the death 
of Leonidas at Thermopylae, which gave Xerxes a passage 
into Greece by land, they resolved to retire within their 
own seas. In this retreat, the Athenians, elevated by 
the feats they had recently performed, chose to bring up 
the rear. As they passed the places on the coast, where 
the Persians would be obliged to disembark for supplies of 
water, Themistocles set up huge stones in conspicuous 
places, and engraved on them, in large letters, these words, 
addressed to the lonians, or Asiatic Greeks, in the Persian 
navy : " People of Ionia, range yourselves on our side. 
Take the part of your fathers, who exposed their lives. 
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only to maintain your freedom ; or, if that is impossible, 
at least do the Persians all the harm you can in the battle, 
and throw their forces into confusion." By this stratagem, 
he hoped either to draw away the lonians, or to make 
them suspected by the Persians. 

9. While Xerxes was ravaging the towns of the Phocians, 
the Greeks made no efforts for their protection, though the 
Athenians had intreated them to move by land towards 
Boeotia, to defend Attica from invasion by the Barbarians, 
as the Athenians had encountered equal danger in closing 
the straits of Euripus against the Persian fleet. Their atten- 
tion was turned to the Peloponnesus ; and the allies thought 
of nothing but gathering all the forces of Greece to build a 
wall across the Isthmus. Thus deserted by their allies, 
Themistodes never dreaming of encountering alone the 
overwhelming furmy of the Persians, saw no hope for the 
Athenians, but in abandoning their city, and taking to their 
ships. But the people would not hear of this ; they had 
no desire for victory ; they saw no means of saving them- 
selves, after forsaking the tombs of their fathers, and the 
temples of their gods. 

10. To overcome the reluctance of the people, Themis- 
tocles, like a tragedian, had recourse to prodigies and 
oracles. The Dragon of Minerva, the guardian of the 
atadel, seemed to have disappeared from the temple; for 
the offerings made to him day by day were left untouched. 
The priests, prompted by Themistocles, gave it out among 
the people, that the goddess had left the city, and that she 
herself pointed out to them the road to the sea. He pro- 
cured from the Pythoness at Delphi an oracle, which com- 
manded the Athenians "to save themselves by wooden walls." 
Swayed by the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians at 
length decreed, " that they should place the city under the 
safe keeping of Minerva, their patroness ; that all who were 
of age to bear arms should embark in their ships ; and that 
every man should provide, in the best way he could, for the 
safety of his vnfe, his children, and his slaves." 

1 1 . This decree being passed, the greater part sent their 
aged parents, with their wives and their children, to the city 
of Troezen, where they were generously entertained at the 
public expense. 

12. It was a spectacle to touch the heart with pity and 

B 3 
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admiration, to see these men, unmoved by the sighs of their 
parents, and the tender embraces of their wives and their 
children, passing over to Salamis. What greatly increased 
the lamentation was the large number of persons whose 
extreme old age obliged them to be left behind. Aud it was 
a sad sight, when even the domestic animals ran, with dis- 
mal bowlings, round their masters as they embarked. It 
was observed, that a dog belonging to Xanthippus, father of 
Pericles, leaped into the sea, swam near the vessel all the 
way to Salamis, and died upon the shore. 

13. Themistocles perceived that the Athenians were weary 
of the absence of Aristeides, whose banishment he had 
procured some time before the breaking out of this war. 
They feared that, in a spirit of vengeance, he might join 
the Barbarians, and bring total ruin on the state that had 
expelled him. Themistocles, therefore, obtained a decree, 
permitting *'all who had been sentenced to temporary 
banishment, to return, and to say and do, among the rest 
of the citizens, what they judged to be for the safety of 
Greece." 

14. Eurybiades, who, out of respect for the dignity of 
Sparta, had been chosen commander of the Grecian fleet, 
was so wanting in courage that he wished to retire, with his 
whole force, to the Isthmus, near the Peloponnesian army. 
Themistocles vehemently opposed this project. Some of 
his saying's, on that occasion, are worthy of remark. 
Eurybiades having said to him — " They punish those who 
rise without order in the public contests," he replied — 
** True ; but they never crown those who wait too long, and 
who lag behind.*' Eurybiades raised his batoriy as if to 
strike him. Themistocles said to him — " Strike, but hear 
me." Eurybiades, admiring his patience and self-govern- 
ment, desired him to speak on. Themistocles was leading 
Eurybiades to his opinion ; when one of the captains said, 
aloud — *' It ill becomes a man who has no longer a city, to 
advise those who have cities to abandon them." Themis- 
tocles turned round on him, and, taking up his words, said 
to him — " Wretch ! we have abandoned our houses and our 
walls, not caring to preserve inanimate things at the expense 
of our freedom ; but we still have a city much greater than 
all the cities of Greece — the two hundred ships which are 
here to save you, if you will take advantage of our help ; 
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bat if you retire, and abandon us a second time, there are 
Greeks here who shall soon hear that the Athenians are 
masters of a free city, and lands greater and better than 
those which they have left." These words made Eurybiades 
fear lest the Athenians might desert the party of the con- 
federates. As an Eretriau, from Euboea, was endeavouring 
to speak against Themistocles, Themistocles said to him, 
"You speak of war! you, who are like the sword-fish, 
having a sword, but no heart !" 

15. Some writers say, that while Themistocles held this 
discourse on the deck of a ship, an owl, flying on the right, 
alighted on the top of the mast. This omen brought the 
allies to his opinion, and they resolved on preparing for a 
sea-fight. When, however, they saw the Persian fleet making 
for the port of Phalerus in Attica, while the king marched 
his army towards the shore, they sent orders to all the pilots 
in their fleet to set sail that night for the Isthmus. Themis- 
tocles was resolved that they should not give up the advan- 
tage they possessed in having the command of the straits. 
He therefore sent privately to the Persian king, telling him 
that the Athenian commander was in his interest, and now 
informed him of the intended flight of the Greeks, exhort- 
ing him not to let them escape but to cut them off while 
they were in confusion, and far from their armies on 
the land. Xerxes ordered his officers, with two hundred 
ships, to guard all the passages and islands, to prevent the 
escape of the Greeks. The first Greek that saw this move- 
ment of the Persians was Aristeides. He came to Themis- 
tocles, showing him that they were surrounded by the 
enemy. Themistocles explained his own stratagem to 
Aristeides ; Aristeides approving of the policy of Themis- 
tocles, immediately went to all the rest of the commanders 
in the Grecian fleet, encouraging them at once to give the 
Persians battle. 

16. When the morning dawned, Xerxes was seated on a 
golden throne, in the height which overlooked the narrow 
strait between Attica and Salamis, to view the battle, 
attended by his secretaries, to record the particulars. On 
the deck of the admiral's ship Themistocles was oflering 
sacrifice, when three beautiful Persian captives, the nephews 
of Xerxes, were brought to him. At the same moment, a 
blight flame flashed from the victims, and a sneezing was 
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heard on the right. Euphrantide, the soothsayer, seized 
Themistocles hy the hand, ordering the three youths to 
be sacrificed to Bacchus Omestes, assuring him that hy 
so doing the Greeks would ohtain the victory. Though 
Themistocles hesitated to obey so strange and cruel an order, 
the multitude, more ahsurd than rational in the hour of 
daneer, called with one voice upon the god, led the captives 
to the altar, and insisted on their being offered. 

1 7. Themistocles was not less happy in the time than in 
the place for this great engagement. At a particular hour 
of the day a brisk wind from the sea raises the water in the 
narrow channel ; the Grecian ships being low and compact, 
suffered no inconvenience from these surges ; but they 
turned the sides of the lofty and heavy ships of the Persians 
to the attacks of their enemies. Themistocles availed him- 
self of his knowledge of the place. The Greeks furiously 
attacked the Persian vessels. The ship of the Persian 
commander was grappled by Ameinias and Sosicles, who 
received him with their pikes as he was boarding their ship, 
and pushed him into the sea. During the rage of the battle, 
it is said a bright light was seen coming from Eleusis; 
loud sounds were heard over the Thirasian plain, like the 
noise of the procession of the mystic symbols of Bacchus ; 
a cloud appeared to rise from the place, and to cover the 
fleet ; and armed men seemed to stretch their hands from 
iEgina in front of the Grecian fleet, which were believed 
to be the ^Eacides, to whom the Greeks had addressed their 
prayers before the battle. Lycomides, an Athenian, was 
the first that captured a Persian ship. He cut down the 
Persian ensigns, and consecrated them to the laurelled 
Apollo. The Persian ships could come up the straits only 
in small numbers, and they threw each other into confusion. 
Till the evening the Greeks continued to fight them. They 
entirely broke the Persian power. Their victory was com- 
plete. It was the most signal victory ever gained at sea, 
either by the Greeks or by the Barbarians. All the allies 
displayed their valour ; but the success was due most of all 
to the wisdom and energy of Themistocles. 

18. After his defeat, the indignant and disappointed king 
of Persia attempted to join the isle of Salamis to the main 
land by a mole, over which his army might pass into the 
island, and close the passage entirely against the Greeks. 
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Themistocles at the same time proposed that the Greeks 
should sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of 
boats, so that they might virtually conquer Persia with- 
out leaving the shores of Europe. But to this proposal 
Aristeides replied, that if they shut Xerxes up in Greece, 
he would be driven to more vigorous measures against them, 
which might be successful ; and therefore, instead of break- 
ing down that bridge, they should, if it were possible, rather 
provide a second, that Xerxes might depart with the greater 
ease. Themistocles agreed to this suggestion ; and it was 
resolved that they should hasten the Persians' retreat from 
the Greeks as much as they could. Themistocles found 
among the prisoners one of the king's eunuchs. He sent 
him to the king, to inform him that the Greeks had deter- 
mined to destroy the bridge over the Hellespont ; but that 
Themistocles advised him to hasten into A.sia, while his 
friends would find out pretences for delay. The king 
retreated in great haste.* 

19. According to Herodotus, iEgina was the most for- 
ward of the Grecian states in gaining the victory of Salamis ; 
but even the most envious yielded the palm of honour to 
Themistocles. When they met at the Isthmus, each of the 
commanders took a billet from the altar of Neptune, to write 
on it the names of those who had acted most nobly : each 
man put his own name first, and Themistocles next. The 
Lacedsemonians led him, along with Eurybiades, in triumph 
to Sparta, where they wftre both crowned with ohve, Eury- 
biades receiving the prize of valour, and Themistocles the 
prize of wisdom. The noblest chariot in Sparta was pre- 
sented to Themistocles, and a band of three hundred chosen 
Spartan youths attended him, on his return, to the frontiers 
of their country. When he appeared at the next Olympic 
games, he was the object of universal attention and admira- 
tion. He told his friends that he was then reaping the 
reward of his labours on behalf of Greece. 

20. There are many acts and sayings of Themistocles 
which show that it was in his nature to be exceedingly 
ambitious. When he was chosen to be commander of the 
Athenian fleet, he put off all business, public or private, to 
the day on which he embarked, that when men saw him 

* See Themistoclei' proposa], and the reply of Ariiteidei, more ft&lly given, 
•ectioBll,p.0e. 
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amidst so much business, and converse vrith so many kinds 
of people, they might have a great idea of his power and 
grandeur. Walking, at another time, by the sea-shore, 
where he amused himself with watching the dead bodies 
that were cast up : when he saw that many of them were 
adorned with golden chains and bracelets, he continued his 
walk, and turning to one of his friends who followed him, 
said — "Take these thihgs for yourself: for you are not 
Themistocles." Antiphates, who had treated Themistocles 
with pride and scorn, nad become one of his most assiduous 
followers after he rose to eminence in the state: "My 
friend," said Themistocles to him, " we are both become 
wise at the same time ; but both too late." He was in the 
habit of saying— the Athenians held him in no esteem nor 
honour ; but when they were threatened with any war they 
made use of him, as in a storm they would take shelter 
under a plane-tree, but in fine weather cut down its branches. 
A man of the isle of Seriphus one day taimted him by say- 
ing — " Your glory comes not from yourself, but from your 
country." " You say truly," Themistocles answered : " I 
should never have become famous if I had belonged to 
Seriphus ; nor would you, even though you had been an 
Athenian." An officer, who thought he had done the state 
great service, ventured to compare his own actions with 
those of Themistocles. Themistocles related to him this 
fable : " There was once a dispute between Feast-day, and 
Day-after- the-Feast. Lady Day-a^er-the- Feast complained 
that she was always full of care and trouble ; whereas lady 
Feast-day did nothing but make people merry with the 
things prepared for them. * That is very true,' said lady 
Feast-day ; * but all I have to say to you is— if I had not 
been, you would not have been.' — *In like manner,' he 
added, * if I had not been, where would you have been at 
this hour ?' " Speaking of his son, who ruled his mother, 
and through her, the father, he said, jestingly; — "He is 
the greatest man in Greece: for the Athenians rule the 
Greeks ; I rule the Athenians ; his mother rules me ; and 
he rules his mother." As he affected singularity in all 
things, when he was about to sell one of his estates, he told 
the crier to add to the notice — " It has a good neighbour." 
Two citizens sought his daughter in marriage. He preferred 
the honest man who was poor, to the dishonest man who 
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was rich, saying — " I would rather have for a son-in-law a 
Tnan without a fortune, than a fortune without a man." 

21. Having achieved the victory over the Persians, 
Themistocles devoted all his thoughts to the work of forti- 
fying Athens According to some writers, he gained the 
passive acquiescence, of the Spartan Ephori in this under- 
taking, by bribing them ; but according to Theopompus, by 
deceiving them. His story is, that Themistocles went to 
Sparta as an ambassador. The Spartans complained to him 
that the Athenians were fortifying their city, and brought 
forward the governor of -^gina as a witness of the fact. 
Themistocles denied the fact, and he urged them to send 
messengers to Athens to see for themselves. The object in 
so doing was to gain time for the completion of the walls, 
and to secure Spartan hostages at Athens, for the safety 
of his own person. His stratagem succeeded. When the 
Spartans saw how the fact really was, they concealed their 
resentment, and sent Themistocles home in safety. He 
then built and fortified the Piraeus. He had observed the 
circumference of that harbour, and he wished to accuetom 
the Athenians to maritime affairs. In this he pursued quite 
a contrary policy to that of the ancient kings of Athens, who 
were anxious to estrange the citizens from seafaring habits, 
and to confine their attention to the cultivation of the land. 
With this view they had published the fabled contest between 
Minerva and Neptune, in which Minerva gained the victory, 
and became the patroness of Athens, by showing the olive 
to the judges. Themistocles did not, as the comic poet, 
Aristophanes, reproached him, confound the Piraeus with 
the city ; but he connected them : thus strengthening the 
party of the people against the nobles, by the wealth and 
power of shipmasters, sailors, and pilots. 

22. Eager to increase the Athenian power on the sea, 
Themistocles told the assembly of the citizens, when the 
Grecian fleet was laid up for the winter at Pagasae, that he 
had a scheme which would be greatly for their advantage, 
but one which he could not prudently make public. The 
assembly desired him to impart his secret to Aristeides alone, 
and declared that if he approved of it, it should be adopted. 
To Aristeides accordingly, Themistocles opened his design. 
He was to burn the entire fleet of the Grecian allies. 
Aristeides returned to the assembly, and said — " What 
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Tliemistocles proposes, is indeed most advantageous to 
you ; but at the same time, it would be most unjust." 
The Athenians ordered that it should be abandoned. 

23. In the comieil of the Amphictyons, the Spartans 
made a motion for excluding from that council the Grecian 
states which had not joined the confederacy against the 
Persians. Themistocles foreseeing that if the Thessalians, 
Argives, and Thebans were excluded from the council, the 
Spartans would have a majority of votes, defended those 
states, and prevailed on the deputies to reject the motion. 
This conduct greatly incensed the Spartans against Themis- 
tocles, and induced them to support the pretensions of his 
rival, Cimon, in all public affairs. 

24. Thoi allies, generally, were offended with Themistocles 
for extorting money from the inhabitants of the Grecian 
islaudt. By these complaints, the Athenians were turned 
against hipn. They showed signs of displeasure when he 
publicly recounted his own actions, which made him say — 
" Are you tired of receiving benefits often from the same 
hand?" At length, he was sentenced by the ostracism to 
ten years* banishment. It was only what they had done to 
other public men, of whose power they had become jealous 
as too great for the interests of a free state. 

25. When Themistocles was banished from Athens, he 
went to Argos. During his abode there, his enemies had 
much advantage against him, in connection with the affairs 
of Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, king of Sparta. Pausa- 
nias was accused by Leobotes, son of Alcmseon, as a traitor 
against his country ; at the beginning he had concealed his 
scheme from Themistocles, though he was one of his best 
friends ; but when he saw him banished, and full of resent- 
ment against his fellow-citizens, he laid it open to him, 
showing him the king of Persia's letters, and moving him 
to assist him in taking revenge on the unjust and ungrateful 
Greeks. Though Themistocles declined any participation 
in the plots of Pausanias, he kept the secret of these com- 
munications to himself, thinkmg that either Pausanias 
would abandon them, or that they would be detected by 
some other person. Pausanias was put to death, but there 
were letters and other papers which involved Themistocles 
in suspicion. An accusation was brought against him by 
some of his fellow-citizens^ and they were warmly supported 
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bj the Spartans. Themistocles, being an exile, could not 
appear to defend himself, and as he failed to give satisfaction 
by his letters, he was ordered to appear before the assembled 
states of Greece. He escaped from Argos to the isle of 
Corcjra, and thence to Epirus. 

26. As the Athenians and the Spartans joined in pursuing 
the fugitive, Themistocles was reduced to the dangerous 
experiment of throwing himself on the protection of Ad- 
metus, king of the Molossians, whom, in the time of his 
prosperity, he had so highly provoked. The king had 
openly declared his purpose of revenge, if Themistocles 
should ever come within his reach. In the extremity of 
his despair, Themistocles came to Adraetus as a suppliant : 
he held the king's infant son in his arms, and knelt before 
the household gods. It was an appeal which the Molos- 
sians knew not how to reject. Some say that it was the 
queen, others the king himself, who taught Themistocles 
thus to bring Admetus under a sacred obligation to protect 
him. 

27. From Epirus he went to various islands ; but at last 
he retired to iEga, a small town in -^olia, where he was en- 
tertained by Nicogenes, a rich man, who had some influence 
at the Persian court. One night, after the hour of evening 
sacrifice, Olbius, teacher of the children of Nicogenes, cried 
out with enthusiasm, " Counsel, O Night, and victory are 
thine !" It is said, Themistocles dreamed that night that he 
saw a dragon coiling round him, which, when it touched his 
face, turned into an eagle, covered him with its vnngs, and 
bore him in its talons to a distant spot, where he rested 
securely on a golden sceptre. Nicogenes, warned by this 
dream, placed Themistocles in such a close carriage as was 
used only by Persian ladies, instructing the attendants to 
say, if they were questioned, that they were conveying a 
Grecian lady from Alonia to one of the nobles of the Persian 
court. Having arrived safely at Sardis, Themistocles told 
Artabanus, a Persian officer, that he was a Greek, and that 
he had come to speak to the king on business which the 
king had much at heart. Artabanus replied, that he could 
not approach the king without observing the ceremony of 
adoration. Themistocles answered that he was not only 
ready to comply with the Persian customs, but that by his 
means, a great number of people would do homage to heir 
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king. " But," said Artabanus, " who shall we say desires 
this interview ? " " That," replied Themistocles, " must be 
told, first, to- the king himself." 

28. Themistocles was brought into the king's presence : 
he made his prostration, and then stood in silence. When 
the king commanded the interpreter to ask him who he 
was, he answered, "Great king! I am Themistocles, the 
Athenian, who being banished by the Greeks, have cx)me 
to you. Truly, I have done the Persians much evil, but I 
have done them much more good ; for it was I who hin- 
dered the Greeks from pursuing them, when, having saved 
my country, I had it in my power to do you a pleasure. 
My sentiments now are suited to my condition. I come 
to receive benefits from your favour, if you are pacified 
towards me ; if not, to disarm your anger by my submis- 
sion and my prayers. Take my enemies as witnesses of 
the service which I have rendered to your subjects ; and 
make use of my misfortune to display your magnanimity, 
rather than to gratify your revenge. By the one you 
would save your suppliant; by the other you would de- 
stroy the enemy of Greece." To interest the king yet 
more, by the appearance of religion, he related to him the 
dream which he had in the house of Nicogenes ; and told 
him that the oracle of Jupiter, at Dodona, had directed 
him to flee to a prince bearing the same name as Jupiter 
himself; which he could interpret of none other than the 
king of Persia, who, like Jupiter, is styled the Great King. 

29. The Persian monarch gave no immediate answer to 
Themistocles; yet he was filled with admiration of his 
talent and his boldness. Among his friends he congra- 
tulated himself on the singular felicity of this adventure ; 
he prayed Arimanius (the Persian god of darkness) always 
to inspire his enemies with a distrust of their own great 
men ; offered sacrifices of thanksgiving to the gods ; enter- 
tained his court with a grand banquet ; and, in the excess 
of his joy, cried out three times, even after he had gone 
to sleep, " I have Themistocles, the Athenian I" Early in 
the morning, he summoned the great men of his court, 
and sent for Themistocles. Themistocles had no sanguine 
hopes : the guards treated him with expressions of hatred. 
Roxana, a commander in the army, said to him in a bitter 
whisper, as he passed through the silent crowd of courtiers 
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into the royal presence, " Serpent of Greece, full of craft 
and malice, the king's good fortune has brought thee 
hither." When he had gone twice through the forms of 
adoration, the king saluted him, spoke kindly, and said, 
** I owe you two hundred talents ; for as you have pre- 
sented yourself, it is but just that you should receive the 
reward promised to any one who would bring you." He 
gave him promises of greater things, inspired him with 
confidence, and desired him to communicate fully what- 
ever he had to propose respecting Greece. Themistocles 
said to the king, in oriental fashion, " A man's discourse 
is like a piece of tapestry; both, in unfolding, display 
their figures, which, so long as they are rolled up, are 
hidden ; and therefore, I need time to open and draw out 
the things that are in my thoughts." The king, not a 
little charmed with his ingenious comparison, permitted 
him to ask as much time as he thought needful. The- 
mistocles asked for a year ; in that time he acquired the 
Persian language, and was able to speak to the king 
without an interpreter. 

30. Persons not belonging to the court imagined that 
the whole discourse of Themistocles with the king was 
on the afiPairs of Greece ; but the changes that took place 
in the court at that time^ excited, among the great nobles, 
a suspicion that he had spoken too freely respecting them. 
The honours which he received from the king were much 
greater than those which had been conferred on other 
foreigners. He took him with him to the chase, and 
admitted him to his most private pleasures and amuse- 
ments. He even presented him to the queen, his mother ; 
and she honoured him with her affection, and gave him 
free access to her presence. The king had him instructed, 
also, m the Persian philosophy. 

31. Demaratus, of Sparta, was then at the Persian court. 
The king had desired him to ask for some favour. Dema- 
ratus asked that he might be led through the city of 
Sardis on horseback, with the royal tiara on his head. 
Mithropaustcs, the king's cousin, took Demaratus by the 
hand, saying to him, " My friend, that royal tiara does not 
cany with it the brain which it ought to cover ; you might 
hold the thunder in your hand, but that would not make 
you Jupiter." The king resented this insolent demand so 
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warmly, that he seemed Hkely never to forgive Demaratus ; 
but Themistocles interceded for him, and he was restored 
to favour. So great, indeed, was the credit of Themis- 
tocles, that, in the following reigns, when the Persian 
affairs were more involved ^ith those of Greece, if the 
kings wished to allure any of the Greeks to their service 
they wrote to them, and promised, in plain words, that 
they should be greater in their court than ever Themistocles 
haj been with Artaxerxes. 

32. We are told, that when Themistocles had reached 
so high a degree of favour at the Persian court, as to be 
universally sought and honoured, he said one day to his 
children, while he showed them the magnificence of his 
table, "My children, we should have been lost, hut for 
our ruin." Most authors affirm that the king gave him 
the city of Magnesia, to supply him with bread ; Lanis- 
sarus, to provide him with wine ; and Myers, with viands 
for his table. The cities of Percote and Palsescepsis are 
mentioned by Neanthes and Phanias, as furnishing his 
chambers, and providing his clothing. 

33. Themistocles went, at a certain time, on some 
business affecting Greece, to the maritime coasts of the 
Persian dominions in Asia Minor. On his approach to a 
town called Leontocephalus, (Lion's Head,) he dreamed, it 
is said, that the mother of the gods addressed him : " The- 
mistocles, beware of the Hon's head, lest you fall into his 
jaws : as the reward of my advice, I demand thy daughter, 
Mnesiptolema." He awoke in trouble; prayed to the 
goddess; followed a road that led away from the scene 
of danger ; and lodged, next night, in a different place. 
The hangings of his tent had been wet, by the fall of a 
horse in a river ; his servants spread them out to dry by 
moonlight. Some Pisidians, who had been employed by 
the satrap of Upper Phrygia to kill Themistocles at Leon- 
tocephalus, were in pursuit of him ; but, mistaking these 
hangings for the place of his repose, they were captured by 
the servants of their intended victim. 

34. Themistocles had long been living tranquilly at 
Magnesia, when the revolt of Egypt from Persia was encou- 
raged by the Athenians. The king, resolved on punishing 
the Athenians, sent messengers to Magnesia, demanding 
from Themistocles the fulfilment of his engagement to help 
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him against the Greeks, by taking the command of the 
expedition. But neither his resentment against his country, 
nor his ambition, could tempt him to obey. He might 
doubt the issue of the war, as Cimon was, at that time, 
master of the sea. Unwilling to tarnish the glory of his 
former days, and disgrace the trophies of Salaniis, he put 
an end to his life by poison. When the king was told the 
cause and manner of his death, he admired him more than 
before ; and he continued his royal favour to his friends 
and servants. The Athenians honoured his memory by a 
tomb in the form of an altar, near the entrance to the 
Pirseus. The Magnesians conferred privileges on his 
descendants for many generations. 

35. The mind of Themistocles was one of that high 
order in which the Greeks so long abounded, and which 
their character and institutions did so much to excite. 
That he looked even on Athens as only the means of raising 
his own glory, is plain from the whole course of his life ; 
and, it were well, if those who have been taught the lessons 
of the gospel were always free from the ambition of rising 
in fame, or power, or wealth, by means of their country, or 
even of their religion. We can scarcely be too jealous of our 
motives, especially if we are active and successful in a work 
v^hich is admired by those around us, and which is bound up 
with the happiness of our fellow-creatures. We instantly 
condemn the vices of this illustrious Greek — his falsehood 
— his treachery — his selfishness : the best condemnation 
will be given in our own truthfulness, fidelity, and benevo- 
lence. What could more strikingly show the weakness of 
man, and the poverty of his own religion, than the 
mournful end of Themistocles. He placed himself, with a 
degradation which must have been almost insufferable to a 
highminded Greek, in the power of the enemy he had 
baffled ; he professed to live in the Persian court as the 
enemy of Greece ; and he died by his own hand, because 
he could not bear the reproaches of the Athenians. For 
this act of destruction he was admired by the Persians, 
revered by the Greeks, and praised by Plutarch. Very 
different is the course prescribed by Christianity. No man 
has the right to take away his own life. The fear of offend- 
ing God is a higher motive than the dread of human 
reproach. In whatever difficulties men's follies or sii^s 
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may place them, tliey are but increased by committing the 
great folly and crime of rushing, unbidden, into the 
presence of the Judge of all. The true escape from such 
difficulties consists in unfeigned repentance, confidence of 
pardon through faith in the Divine Redeemer, and earnest 
prayer for that grace which enables the repenting soul to 
"walk in newness of hfe." Thus our holy religion is at 
once the strongest check on the stormy passions of human 
pride, and the only healing for the wounds which, by yield- 
mg to those passions, men inflict upon themselves. But 
for Christianity, how many millions would have followed 
Themistocles, both in his presumption, and in his despair. 



LIFE OF CIMON. 
B. c. 448. 



1. CiMON was the son of Miltiades, by Hegesipyla, 
daughter of the Thracian king Olorus, and nearly related 
to Thucydides the historian. When Miltiades died in 
prison, he left his son Cimon very young. In his youth, 
Cimon had a very bad character ; while guilty of many 
odious vices, he was a stranger to music, science, wit, 
eloquence, and all the accomplishments which adorned the 
Athenians ; though he displayed a sincerity and freedom 
of manner resembling that of the Peloponnesians, 

2. In other respects, and in his riper years, he equalled 
Miltiades in cunnuig, and Themistocles in military wisdom, 
while he excelled them both as a politician. At the time 
when Themistocles advised the Athenians to escape to 
Salamis from the Persian invasion, most persons were 
astonished at a proposal that appeared to them to be so 
rash ; but Cimon led his companions gaily along the road 
from the Ceramicus to the citadel, to consecrate a bridle in 
the temple of Minerva, intending to show that the city had 
no need of horses, but of seamen. Having offered the 
bridle, he took down a shield from the wall of the temple, 
prayed to Minerva, and led the way to the coast, en- 
couraging others by his example to embark. In the 
battle of Salamis, he gained the admiration and affection 
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of the Athenians, who ranged themselves beside him, 
exhorting him to thoughts and deeds that were worthy 
of his father's glory in the day of Marathon. 

3. He was hailed with joy as a public leader in the state ; 
for, by his gentleness and simplicity, he commended himself 
to the people, now weary of Themistocles. He owed his 
advancement, mainly, to the protection of Aristeides, who 
saw in him a valuable counterpoise to the great abilities and 
the daring character of Themistocles. 

4. After the expulsion of the Persians from Greece, Cimon 
became commander of the Athenian ships, but acted under 
the general orders of Pausanias. In this service he greatly 
distinguished himself by the attention which he paid to the 
equipment of the Athenians, and the superiority which they 
gained over the rest of the allies. As Pausanias was secretly 
conspiring to betray the Greeks to the Persian king, and 
acting in a very haughty style towards the allies, Cimon 
joined Aristeides in those gentle and politic measures which 
ended in the recall of Pausanias. Under the guidance of 
Cimon, the united force of the allies embarked for Thrace, 
having heard that the Greeks near Eion, on the river 
Str3rmon, were harassed by some Persians related to the 
king, who had gained possession of the town. They soon 
overcame the Persians in a battle, and forced them to keep 
within the walls ; after that, they guarded the country so 
strictly that no enemy could reach them. Butes, the 
Persian general, was driven to despair. He set fire to the 
town ; and himself, his friends, and his treasures were con- 
sumed in the flames. Though the town was thus destroyed, 
the fertile country around was occupied with advantage by 
Athenians. The people of Athens showed their gratitude 
to Cimon by granting him the rare honour of perpetuating 
thememory of these exploits by raising three marble statues 
of Hermes, with verses inscribed on each, celebrating the 
victory at Eion, the abilities of the generals, and the 
military merits of the Athenians. Though Cimon' s name 
was not mentioned, it was known that the honour was 
designed for him ; for neither Miltiades nor Themistocles 
had ever been so distinguished : indeed, when Miltiades had 
asked for a crown of olive-branches as the only recompense 
for his services, Sochares of Decelea rose in the midst of the 
assembly, and said to him, with the approbation of the 
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people — " Miltiades, wheu thou hast fought alone, ask to be 
honoured alone." 

5. Then how came it to pass that the deeds of Cimon 
were so signally rewarded ? Doubtless, because under the 
former generals the Athenians had defended and saved their 
country ; but Cimon had beaten the Barbarians on their own 
ground : for they had conquered Eion and Amphipolis, and 
had planted colonies in them : they had also a colony in 
the isle of Scyros ; of which Cimon gained the mastery by 
an adventure, which Plutarch thus relates: — The isle of 
Scyros was peopled by the Dolopes, the great corsairs of 
antiquity. Not content with their piratical courses on the 
sea, they plundered the merchants who entered their own 
harbours. One day, some Thessalian merchants came to the 
harbour of Ctesium. The Dolopes robbed them, and put 
them in prison. The prisoners found means to escape, 
appealed to the Amphictyons, and procured an order that 
the islanders should restore the stolen goods. Those who 
had not shared in the plunder, refused to contribute to the 
restitution, saying that those who had pillaged should make 
good the loss. But the pirates, fearing that they might be 
forced to restore what they had taken, wrote to Cimon, 
pressing him to take possession of the island, which they 
were ready to surrender to him. Cimon, having gained 
possession of the island, drove out the Dolopes, and cleared 
the iEgean sea of the pirates that infested it. 

6. Cimon was informed^ while in Scyros, that Theseus 
having retired to that island had been treacherously killed 
there by Lycomedes, the king, who was afraid of the anger 
of the Athenians if he gave him protection. Cimon em- 
ployed every means in his power to discover the tomb of 
Theseus ; for the Athenians had been lately ordered by an 
oracle of Apollo to bring back his bones to Athens, and to 
render to him the honours of a hero. No one knew where 
he was buried; and the Scyrians would not acknowledge 
that he had been killed in their island, nor permit any one 
to search for his tomb. But Cimon pursued the search with 
such diligence, that at last he found it. He placed the 
remains on board his galley, magnificently adorned, and 
carried them back to his country eight hundred years after 
the departure of Theseus from Athens. The Athenians 
were so gratified at receiving the bones of their ancient hero^ 
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that they commemorated the event by a contest between 
their greatest tragic poets. This contest is also celebrated 
in their history. Sophocles, then a young man, brought out 
his first tragedy. Aphepsion, the archon, seeing that there 
was a strong party sjurit among the auditors, was unwilling 
to draw lots for the appointment of judges in the usufd 
manner. Cimon, with the other generals, entered the 
theatre and offered the libations to the presiding deity. 
The archon would not allow them to withdraw, but made 
them take an oath, and act as the judges, their number 
being ten, one out of each tribe. The dignity of the judges 
increased the emulation of the competitors. The prize was 
adjudged to Sophocles. uSschylus was so disappointed that 
he could no longer live at Athens, but retired to Sicily, 
where he died, and was buried near the city of Gela. 

7. Ion, the tragic poet, relates that when he was a young 
man, lately come from Chios, he supped one evening at the 
house of Laomedon with Cimon. After supper and the 
evening libations, Cimon was asked to sing. The company 
were so delighted with his singing that they overwhelmed 
him with their praises : they said he was more polished 
than Themistocles, who, when he was asked to sing at a 
feast, replied that he " could neither sing nor play on the 
harp, but that he could exalt a small and poor city into 
grandeur and wealth." "When the singing was over, the 
conversation turned upon the actions of Cimon: each of 
the company recited that action of Cimon which appeared 
to him to be the noblest. For his own part, Cimon men- 
tioned the following stratagem, which he looked on as the 
most sensible thing he had ever done. The allies had taken 
a great many prisoners from the Barbarians, in the cities of 
Sestos and Byzantium ; and they honoured Cimon by 
asking him to divide the spoil among them. Cimon placed 
on one side all the prisoners, stripped naked, and on the 
other side all their wealth and ornaments. The allies 
complained of this division as being unequal. Cimon gave 
them their choice, saying, ** The Athenians will be content 
to take the share which you refuse." Herophytus of 
Samos advised the allies to take the wealth of the Persians 
rather than their persons : the prisoners fell to the share 
of the Athenians. As the allies carried away the golden 
chains, collars, and bracelets, with the scarlet and purple 
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dresses, they laughed at the Athenians with their naked 
slaves, who were so ill-fitted for labour ; but, soon after, the 
relations and friends of the prisoners came from Phrygia 
and Lydia, to ransom them with great sums of money. 
With this money Cimon supported his fleet for four months, 
besides sending a large quantity of gold to the public 
treasury at Athens. 

8. Cimon had now acquired great riches. The wealth 
he obtained in warring with the Barbarians, he spent on 
his fellow-citizens. He threw open his fields and his 
gardens to the free use both of Athenians and of stran- 
gers. Every day he provided a frugal supper for large 
companies, that the poorer citizens might be sure of food 
without being compelled to hard labour, and might thus 
devote their leisure to the affairs of the repubUc. Aris- 
totle, indeed, says that this supper was not given to all the 
poor Athenians indiscriminately, but to those of Cimon' s 
own ward. 

9. When Cimon walked in the streets of Athens, he was 
attended by a large party of well-dressed persons ; and 
when they met with an aged person, meanly clothed, he 
made one of his domestics change garments with him ; and 
there was not a poor citizen in Athens who did not think it 
an honour to receive this public mark of Cimon' s liberality. 
The attendants likewise carried money with them, which 
they secretly put into the hands of the most respectable- 
looking of the poor men assembled in the Public Place. 
He surpassed all the ancient Athenians in liberality. They 
had gloried in teaching men to sow the land, to open 
fountains, and to make fire useful to them ; but Cimon, by 
throwing his house open, and by abandoning the first-fruits 
of his fields at all seasons, was believed to have brought 
back the golden age. There were not wanting those who 
ascribed all this liberality to Cimon' s ambition to ingratiate 
himself with the people ; but this was refuted by the whole 
tenor of his life. He was a favourer of aristocracy ; he 
leaned to the Spartan form of government; he joined 
Aristeides in opposing Themistocles the champion of de- 
mocracy ; he opposed Ephialtes in his attempt to gratify 
the people by abolishing the court of Areopagus. While 
all other statesmen, excepting Aristeides and Ephialtes, 
were enriching themselves by the plunder of the public. 
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Cimoii maintained his disinterestedness to the end of his 
life. A Barbarian, named Rheesaces, left the Persian party, 
and came, with great riches, to Athens. There he was 
harassed by calumniators who sought to make him hated 
by the people. He went for protection to the house of 
Cimon, placing within the vestibule two large vases filled, 
the one with gold, and the other with silver, coins. When 
Cimon saw them he smiled, saying to Rhsesaces, " Would 
you have me for your pensioner, or for your friend?" 
** For my friend," replied the Barbarian. " Then," said 
Cimon, ** take back your gold and silver ; for, as your friend, 
I can use them when I want." 

10. The allies of Athens continued to pay their share of 
the taxes of the confederacy ; but, weary of the wars, and 
anxious to cultivate their lands in peace, they no longer 
sent either men or ships. Other generals made the 
Athenian government odious to these alUes, by using force 
to compel them to furnish the requisite proportion of men 
and of ships. Cimon showed his sagacity by adopting an 
opposite course. From those of the Greeks who did not 
choose to serve, he took money and empty ships, leaving 
them to those peaceful occupations and indulgences which 
soon converted warlike men into timid husbandmen and 
traders. But by accustoming the Athenians to every kind 
of hardship and activity, they grew to be powerful at the 
expense of the others, who soon became their tributaries 
rather than their allies. 

11. No man did so much as Cimon in humbling the 
pride of the king of Persia. Having driven him from 
Greece, he left him no time to breathe, but ravaged his 
country, seized many of his cities, obliged not a few to 
abandon him, and join the Greeks, until the Persian 
standard could not be seen in the whole of Asia Minor from 
Ionia to Pamphylia. When he heard that the Persian 
generals were on the coast of Pamphylia, with a large army, 
accompanied by a nurnerous fleet, he wished to confine 
them within the Chalcedonian isles ; and with this view he 
sailed from Cnidos and Triopium, with two hundred ships 
which Themistocles had constructed for quick action, but 
which were now enlarged, by platforms projecting over each 
side, to admit of a larger number of combatants. He 
arrived at Phaselis, u Grecian city on the Pamphyliau coast ; 
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but the people would neither admit his ships into their 
harbours, nor declare against the king of Persia Cimon 
laid waste their country, and approached their walls to 
besiege them. The Chians in Cimon's fleet were ancient 
friends of the Phaselites. They used their best efforts to 
pacify the anger of Cinion, and, at the same time, sent 
letters, discharged from their arrows, to the citizens. They 
succeeded in persuading the Phaselites to pay down ten 
talents, and to join the Greeks against the Persians. 

12. We learn from Callisthenes that Ariomades the 
Persian commander was lying at the mouth of the Eury- 
medon, waiting for a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician 
ships from Cyprus, before he would venture to meet with 
the Greeks. Cimon determined to force him to a battle 
before the expected fleet arrived. To avoid this, the 
Persians entered the river: Cimon followed them. The 
foremost of the Persians got on shore, and escaped to the 
army which was not far off. The rest suffered dreadfully 
from the Greeks. It is a proof of the largeness of the 
Persian fleet, that though many of the ships probably 
escaped, and not a few were burned, or sunk, not fewer 
than two hundred were captured by the Athenians. 

13. The Persian army now came down to the sea-coast. 
Cimon apprehended that it might be too hazardous to em- 
bark his own wearied troops in the presence of so formid- 
able an enemy, fresh for conflict. But when he saw his 
men, cheered by their recent victory, and panting to 
engage the Barbarians, he gave orders for his hevav infantry 
warm from the previous engagement, to land. They 
leaped on the shore with loud shouts, and rushed impetu- 
ously on the Persians. The Persians received the shock 
with firmness. The battle was terrible. Many of the 
noblest and bravest of the Athenians fell. In the end, the 
Persians were routed, and great numbers of them were 
killed. As many as did not perish by the sword were 
taken prisoners, and the victors found their tents full of 
riches. 

14. Thus Cimon, in one day, surpassed the glories of 
Salamis at sea, and of Platsea on the land : and to these he 
added yet another trophy, by defeating the Phoenician 
fleet, for which the Persians had been waiting. The king 
of Persia now agreed to sign that famous treaty by wliich 
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he was bound to keep at the distance of fifty miles from 
the Grecian seas, and to confine his ships within the 
Cjanean and Chilidonian isles. The Athenians raised an 
altar to Peace. Thej, likewise, decreed public honours to 
Callias, the ambassacior who negotiated this peace with the 
king of Persia. From the spoils of their victories, they 
bnilt the south wall of the citadel, and commenced the 
long walls, afterwards completed, at great expense, which 
joined the city to Pireeus. At his own charge, Cimon laid 
the foundation in the marshes. He was the first Athenian 
that adorned the city with those elegant places of exercise 
' which became so famous. He planted the Agora with 
beautiful plane-trees. He converted the barren Academus 
into a delightful park, abounding in cooling fountains, and 
well shaded walks. 

15. News came to Athens that the Persians refused to 
abandon the Thracian Chersonesus, and had called the 
people of Upper Thrace to their assistance. Cimon went 
against them with four ships: and though they looked 
with contempt on so small a force, thirteen of their own 
ships were immediately captured. Cimon then drove them 
from the country ; forced the Thracians to submit ; and 
reduced the entire Chersonesus under the power of the 
Athenians. The islanders of Thasos having lately revolted 
from Athens, Cimon defeated them in a great naval battle, 
captured thirty-three of their ships, took their city by 
storm, and gained possession of their gold mines, and all 
their lands on the neighbouring continent. From Samos 
it would have been easy to pass over into Macedonia, and 
to conquer a great part of the country. But Cimon did 
not aviul himself of this opportunity. For this reason, his 
enemies accused him of being bribed by Alexander. In 
his defence before the judges, he said, **I have never 
formed any aUiance with the wealthy lonians, nor with the 
Thessalians, as other generals have; but I have allied 
myself with the Macedonians, preferring their simplicity, 
frugality, and temperance, to all the riches in the world : 
let it be my glory to enrich my fellow-citizens from the 
spoils of their enemies." He was fully acquitted. 

16. So long as Cimon ruled in the city, he was con- 
tinually checking the encroachments of the people on the 
authority of the nobles. But, during bis absence with the 
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annj, they succeeded, with the help of Ephialtes and 
Pericles, in establishing a pure democracy. On his return, 
Cimon laboured to restore such an aristocracy as had been 
established in the time of Cleisthenes ; but his enemies 
raised a cry against him. Amongst the charges, was that 
of his attachment to the Spartans. The Spartans had, 
indeed, contributed not a little to his advancement, for they 
supported him as a rival to Themistodes. The Athenians 
had viewed this favour of the Spartans towards Cimon ?rith 
satisfaction, so long as, by his means, their own growing 
importance among the Grecian states was promoted. But 
now that they had become powerful, they were jealous of 
that regard for Sparta which Cimon displayed; for in 
speaking to them he was continually exalting the Spartans. 
Above all, they hated him, because, when he wished to 
condemn any of their actions, he was in the habit of saying, 
" The Spartans would not have done that." 

17. But the final stroke fell on Cimon, because of his 
zeal on behalf of the Spartans, when they were brought 
into trouble by a great earthquake, and by the attacks of 
the Helotes joined by the Messenians. In their distress^ 
the Spartans sent Pericleidas to Athens, to ask for help. 
Ephialtes opposed the request, insisting that they should 
humble the pride of their rivals, by leaving Sparta buried 
in ruins. Critias says that Cimon, preferring the welfare 
of Sparta to the glory of Athens, captivated the people by 
his eloquence, and marched to the help of Sparta with 
four thousand infantry. Ion gives us the very words by 
which he prevailed with the greater part of the Athenians : 
" Let us not leave Greece maimed, and Athens without a 
companion." Returning through Sparta, Cimon marched 
with his army through Corinth. Lachartus, the Corinthian 
commander, complamed bitterly of his brin^g his troops 
to Corinth, without asking leave of the citizens. " Though 
one may knock at a man's door," he said, "yet we do 
not enter till he bids us." Cimon promptly replied, '* But 
you, Lachartus, did not knock at the door of Cleone and 
Megara ; you broke them, and you entered, pretending 
that every place should be open to the strongest." Thus 
rebuking the Corinthian commander, Cimon pursued his 
journey. It was not long before the Spartans, again 
harassed by the Helotes and Messenians at Ithome, ap- 
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pealed a second time to the Athenians. But when the 
Athenian succours arrived, the Spartans insulted them hy 
sending them hack, as men whom they feared, but could 
not trust. The Athenians returned home, swearing enmity 
against all who sided with the Spartans. 

18. On a very slight pretext, thev banished Cimon for ten 
years. But at the battle of Tanagra, notwithstanding 
his banishment, he displayed his patriotism by taking his 
place in his own tribe, fighting for Athens against Sparta. 
The Council of Five Hundred, fearing that his presence 
would only awaken the suspicions of his enemies, sent 
express orders to the officers not to receive him. He 
was, therefore, obliged to withdraw, but not before he 
addressed £ntippus and other companions who were most 
suspected of favouring the Spartans, exhorting them to 
vindicate themselves from the unjust suspicion, by fighting 
nobly for their country. ' These brave men, about a hun- 
dred in number, fired by his words, begged Cimon' s suit 
of armour, which they placed in the midst of their small 
battalion, and fought side by side around it, till every one 
of them was slain. The Athenians deeply mourned their 
loss, and more deeply repented of the unjust suspicions 
which they had harboured against them. For this reason, 
their displeasure against Cimon soon abated. They could 
not but be softened by the remembrance of his extra- 
ordinary services ; and they were now in great difficulties. 
They had been beaten at Tanagra: another army was 
coming against them from the Peloponnesus in the ap- 
proaching spring. Cimon, accordingly, was recalled. It 
was Pericles himself, his great rival, that proposed the 
decree for Cimon' s recall: so much did the civil and 
poUtical animosities, excited by ambition, give way to the 
demands of the public good. 

19. The first act of Cimon, after his return, was to 
effect a reconciliation between Sparta and Athens. He 
knew that the Athenians could not rest. Fearing that 
their large fleet, cruising near the isles and along the 
Peloponnesian coasts, might disturb the tranquillity of 
Greece, he fitted out two hundred ships for Egypt and 
Cyprus. He thus accustomed the Athenians to war with 
Barbarians ; and, at the same time, he enriched them, by 
enabling them to bring home to Athens the spoils of their 
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natural enemies. Cimon sent sixty of his ships to Egypt, 
and with the remainder he went, once more, to the coast 
of Pamphylia. There he defeated the Persian navy. He 
made himself master of all the neighbouring cities. 

20. Cimon was incapable of any designs but such as were 
considered grand. He aimed at nothing less than the total 
destniction of the Persian empire. He was stimulated to 
this enterprise by his jealousy of Themistocles, when he 
learned what power he had in the Persian court, because 
of his promise to conduct their army. But it is said, that 
with all these magnificent promises, Themistocles, despair- 
ing of success against the fortune and virtue of Cimon, put 
himself to death. 

21. As a signal of the grand projects which he had 
formed, Cimon anchored his fleet in the roads of Cyprus. 
From thence he sent some chosen friends to consult the 
oracle of Jupiter on some secret matters. As thev entered 
the temple, the oracle ordered them to return ; " ror Cimon 
is already with me." At these words, they hastened back 
towards the sea. When they reached the camp of the 
Greeks, on the Egyptian coast, they were told of Cimon's 
death. The greater number of historians aflirm that Cimon 
died of disease at the siege of Citium, in Cyprus ; others 
say, he died of a wound which he received in fighting the 
Barbarians. His last words charged his oflicers to con- 
duct the fleet to Athens, but carefully to conceal his death. 
The order was so punctually fulfilled, that they had reached 
their ports in safety before any of their enemies, or even 
of their allies, knew that Cimon was dead. Cimon, though 
dead, still conducted and commanded his fleet for thirty 
days, as Phanodemus has expressed it. 

22. There were none of the Grecians who did anything 
great against the Barbarians, after Cimon. Swayed by 
their orators, who were mighty firebrands and fomenters 
of quarrels, they broke into open war among themselves, 
without any one to interpose between them. They thus 
aflbrded a season of respite to the Persians ; but oy the 
same means they brought irreparable ruin upon Greece. 
After the lapse of many years, it is true, Agesilaus renewed 
the war with the Persian satraps in the maritime provinces 
of Asia Minor : but he had not time to accomplish much ; 
new disturbances in Greece forced him to return. The 
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Persian collectors were seen levying their imposts on the 
allies of Greece. While Cimon ruled, not one of these 
officers was to be observed within fifty miles of any part of 
the coast. 

23. The tomb of Cimon might be seen for many ages at 
Athens. There was also a tomb of Cimon at Citium, 
which the inhabitants held in great veneration ; they wor- 
shipped him as a superior being. 

24. We should lose the advantage to be gained from 
what we know of Cimon, if we failed to observe the contrast 
between his youth and his subsequent character. It is 
probable that more persons are ruined for life by indolence 
than by any other cause. The idle tempt the tempter. They 
have no defence against the power of their own desires and 
passions. They become the prey of idlers like themselves. 
The powers which might have been used for the good of 
their families, of their country, and even of the human race, 
have not been merely lost to the community ; they have 
been used against it. We cannot pass our lives in merely 
doing no harm. Not to do good is to do harm. To 
neglect any duty is a positive mischief. For not doing 
what they could have done, and therefore ought to have 
done, many will be condemned at last. No lesson, there- 
fore, is more practically of use to the young man than this : 
" Never be idle." Among the advantages of constant occu- 
pation it is not the least, that it affords the opportunity for 
taking us away from numberless evils, by keeping our 
thoughts employed, by leading us to feel the true value of 
the powers with which God has endowed us, and when we 
80 feel, by strengthening the power of the mind, of the 
judgment, and of the conscience, over every inclination of 
the heart. 

25. It is most true, as we are taught by the Scriptures, 
that men never act from such motives as are approved in the 
sight of God, unless the love of God is the mainspring of 
all our actions ; and that the love of God is far from the 
human heart, until it is renewed by Divine grace. The 
frightful immoralities of Cimon' s youth, which were not 
wholly abandoned even in his more active years, may surely 
be referred to as showing how little was done in Greece for 
the purifying of the human heart ; or rather, how much 
was done to increase its impurity, before the introduc- 
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tion of the gospel. And it is but a poor acknowledgment 
of the mercy of God in giving us the gospel, to shut our 
eyes to the unspeakable advantages with which it surrounds 
us from our very childhood. It is well to consider, at the 
same time, that if, with all his private faults, Cimon at- 
tained to 80 high a reputation among the Greeks for his 
generosity and devotion to the happiness of others, accord- 
ing to both his view and their view of happiness, it is only 
reasonable to expect that a much higher character will be 
formed, under the light and culture of a Christian edu- 
cation. More than a merely rational amusement may 
thus be derived from the biography of this admired 
Athenian. In his exact steps we are not called to follow. 
We have to do virith a different state of the world : our 
business is vfith peace, not with war; vdth Christianity 
instead of the dreams and foUies of heathenism ; with large 
plans that bear upon the lasting welfare of all nations, 
rather than on the power and glory of a single city. But 
why should we not be inspired by nobler principles to 
nobler deeds ? Let us aim at conquering, first ourselves, 
by the grace of God ; and then it will not be a vain ambi- 
tion to aspire to overcoming the world. 

26. Cimon died with his mind full of splendid schemes. 
How many die with nothing but schemes in their minds ! 
— schemes that, if accomplished, would end in worldly 
glory — but schemes which are broken by death. There is 
a plan of life, a mode of preparing for futurity, which is 
in itself grander, and which death cannot break : it is the 
plan laid down for us in the New Testament : it is de- 
scribed and urged, and exemplified by the champions of the 
faith. The plan is that of living for eternity ; living by 
faith on the Son of God; living, not to ourselves, our 
country, or the world, but to Him "who loved us and 
gave Himself for us." He who lives thus, lives well. He 
lives for ever — not on the pages of history, but in the 
presence of God. His work on earth is accepted for the 
sake of his Redeemer. The fruits of his labours survive 
him. He leaves behind him a stream of light by which 
others are guided to safety, and to peace. And, in the 
end, his glory will be perrect and enduring in that world 
of which he was a citizen, while yet a pilgrim here. 
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LIFE OF PERICLES. 
B.C. 427. 

1 . Pericles was the son of Xanthippus who defeated the 
Persian army at Mycale^ and of Agariste, niece of Cleis- 
thenes who had expelled the family of Peisistratus from 
Athens. Under the pretence of receiving lessons in music, 
he acquired skill in the art of politics from Damon, who 
was banished as a supporter of tyranny, by the ostracism. 
His natural philosophy he learned from Zeno of £lea. But 
the grandeur of soul which shone through his actions and 
manners, he owed to the lessons of Anaxagoras. That 
philosopher was so highly esteemed for his great knowledge 
and understanding in teaching that the world was not the 
result of necessity or chance, but the work of a pure and 
simple mind, that he was known among the people of those 
times by the name of Nous, or intelligence. Filled with 
admiration of this great philosopher, and enriched by his 
instructions, Pericles acquired not only a lofty and majestic 
eloquence, but such a command of look, voice, and deport- 
ment, as to astonish all who beheld him. 

2. As an illustration of his dignity of manner, it is 
related that when a man of worthless character had been 
abusing him for a whole day, Pericles took it calmly with- 
out uttering a word, retaining his seat and dispatching his 
business. When evening came, he walked quietly to his 
own house, followed by the same person, pouring out 
volleys of insult and reproach. As soon as he had reached 
his threshold, he coolly ordered one of his servants to take 
a torch and lead the man to his own abode. 

3. While Pericles was young, he was in great fear of the 
people : for his countenance, voice, and powers of language 
reminded them of Peisistratus ; and being rich, of high 
birth, and surrounded by numerous and powerful friends, 
he was in danger of being banished by the ostracism. For 
this reason, though he displayed great bravery in war, he 
avoided making himself too prominent in the public affairs 
of the state. But, after the death of x\risteides, and the 
banishment of Themistocles, when Cimon was engaged in 
distant expeditions, he endeavoured to secure the favour of 
the popular party, by reserving himself for only great occa- 
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sions, and by cultivating liis powers of eloquence. He soon 
excelled all the other orators of Athens. Thucydides^ who 
long opposed the measures of Pericles, was asked by 
Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, ** Whether are 
you or Pericles the greater wrestler?" to which he replied, 
" When I have thrown him, he maintains that he is not 
down ; and he makes all the spectators believe him.'* So 
careful was Pericles in his public speaking, that he always 
prayed — that be might not *' utter an imprudent, unneces- 
sary, or improper word." 

4. As Pericles was inferior in fortune to Cimon, who 
spent his wealth in relieving the poor, he procured a decree 
by which entertainments were provided for the people ; and 
they were paid for their attendance at courts of justice, out 
of the public treasury. In this way he attached the multi- 
tude to his interest, and raised a party against the council 
of Areopagus to remove several causes from their jurisdiction. 
Through his influence with the people he secured the 
banishment of Cimon, by the ostracism, for ten years. Long 
before the expiration of that time, Cimon had joined his 
own tribe against the Spartans at the battle of Tanagra; 
but he was repulsed as an exile by the friends of Pericles ; 
and all the friends of Cimon fell upon the battle-field. Soon 
after this, however, Pericles yielded to the wishes of the 
Athenians in recalling Cimon, through whose mediation 
peace was secured with the Spartans. 

5. After Cimon' s death, in the expedition to Cyprus, the 
Athenian nobles raised up Thucydides, Cimon's brother-in- 
law, as a balance against the popular ascendency of Pericles. 
For this reason, Pericles used every means of gratifying the 
populace. He kept up a constant variety of festivals and 
processions. He equipped sixty galleys, which he manned 
with citizens for eight months in the year. He sent colonies 
to the Chersonesus, to Naxos, to Andros, to Thrace, and to 
Italy, — thus ridding himself of idle and needy citizens, and 
keeping those among whom they were placed in awe, 

6. Pericles laid out large sums on the embellishment of 
Athens by stately temples and other public buildings — the 
Parthenon, the Odeum, the Iiong Walls, the Propylsea. 
By the erection of these magnificent structures, he gave 
emplo3rment, at the public charge, to numerous classes of 
merchants, artists, carpenters, masons, and other artificers. 
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as well as common labourers; and while he adorned the 
city, he diffused plenty among men of every rank. When 
his enemies accused him of wasting the public treasury, he 
asked the people, in fiill assembly, — ** Do you think I have 
expended too much ? If so, charge it to me ; only let my 
name, not yours, be inscribed on these buildings." The 
people answered him by telling him to spend as much as he 
pleased. His growing popularity, at length, decided the 
long contest between himself and his rival Thucydides. 
Thucydides was banished, and the party that supported him 
was entirely withdrawn. — Pericles thus became sole master 
of Athens. He disposed, at his pleasure, of the finances, 
the army, and the navy ; he ruled the sea and the islands ; 
he was lord of the vast empire which stretched over Barba- 
rians as well as Greeks, cemented by the fidelity of obedient 
nations, by the treaties of princes, and the friendship of 
kings. From this time he completely changed his mode of 
dealing with the Athenian people. His government assumed 
the form of a monarchy. Aiming always at the good of the 
people, he went on in a straightforward path, sometimes by 
advice and counsel leading them, and, at other times, forcing 
them to measures for their own welfare : imitating the wise 
physician who, in healing a malady of long-standing, and of 
shifting symptoms, administers in one stage such medicines 
as the patient likes, and in another such as he dislikes, but 
aiming equally at the recovery of his health. 

7. Among a people of so much power, and enjoying so 
large an empire as the Athenians, it was impossible that 
there should not be strong and deeply rooted passions. 
Pericles alone was capable of ruling them. He knew how 
to work upon their hopes and their fears, touching them 
like a skilful player on an instrument. He did this, not by 
eloquence alone, but by the integrity of his character : for 
having raised Athens to the highest pitch of wealth and 
grandeur, and having surpassed in power many kings, and 
even tyrants, who have left their territories to their children, 
Pericles did not increase his paternal fortune by a single 
drachma. Nor was it for a brief moment, or during the 
sunshine of one administration, but for the long period of 
forty years that Pericles enjoyed this high pre-eminence, 
amid the rivalry of such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, 
Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides. The power 
F 3 
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which other men possessed separately for a single jear^ 
centred in him for life. 

8. Pericles was untainted with avarice, though he was 
not negligent of his private affairs. He adopted a most 
exact and easy method of management. Every year he sold 
all the produce of his lands at once, and out of that revenue 
he met the expenses of his family day by day : a method, 
indeed, which was Httle relished by his cnildren when they 
grew up, and by the females of his house, who contrasted 
the rigour of such economy yriih the superfluity which 
abounded in the houses of the great and wealthy. His 
private affairs were superintended by an aged domestic named 
Evangelus. Anaxagoras pursued a different plan. Absorbed 
in the enthusiasm of his studies, he abandoned all earthly 
cares, forsook his houses, and left his fields to the beasts. 
But the practical wisdom of the statesman was not without 
advantage even to the philosopher. It is said that Anaxa- 
goras, seeing himself neglected in his old age by Pericles, 
now too much occupied yrith public business to think about 
his friend, covered his head with his mantle, resolved to 
die of hunger. Pericles, hearing of this, hastened to 
Anaxagoras ; and with tears and prayers, entreated him to 
prolong his days, telling him that it was for himself he 
wept, if he should be so unhappy as to lose a friend so wise, 
80 faithful, so able to give him the best counsel in the 
pressing necessities of the state. Anaxagoras, partially 
uncovering his head, replied to him : ** Pericles, they who 
need the light of a lamp ought to supply it with oil." 

9. The greatness of Athens excited the jealousy of 
Sparta. But Pericles, resolving to raise the courage and 
capacity of the citizens still higher, passed a decree, that 
all the Greeks in Europe and Asia should be invited to 
send deputies to Athens, to consult on the means of 
restoring the temples which had been burned by the Bar- 
barians ; to perform the sacrifices which had been vowed 
during the war, for the safety of Greece ; and to concert 
measures for putting their naval affairs on such a footing, 
that they might navigate the seas in safety and peace. 
Twenty persons, of venerable age, were sent on this em- 
bassy to the various states of Greece ; but the proposal 
was not carried into effect, chiefly from the opposition 
made to it by the Spartans. 
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10. The military expeditions of Pericles were distin- 
guished by their wisdom and their safety. He would not 
engage in hazardous undertakings, having but a low 
opinion of those commanders whose fame was built on 
rash measures, in which they had happened to succeed. 
It was his habit to say to the Athenians, " So far as my 
power goes, you shall be immortal.*' When he saw Tol- 
mides, son of Tolmseus, inflated by former victories, and 
proud of his great reputation, projecting an invasion of 
Boeotia, at a badly-chosen season, and drawing after him 
more than a thousand of the bravest and most honourable 
of the young Athenians as volunteers, in addition to the 
regular troops, Pericles publicly endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his purpose, saying, " If you heed not Pericles, 
listen to Time, the best of counsellors." His words made 
little impression at the moment ; but, a few days after, 
tidings were brought that Tolmides and most of his 
associates were killed at Coronsea : then the warning of 
Pericles was remembered, and admired as a proof both of 
his wisdom and of his love for his fellow-citizens. 

11. The most famous expedition of Pericles was that 
to the Chersonesus, during which he not only added a 
thousand Athenians to the Greeks living there, but pro- 
tected them from the incursions of the Thracians, who 
hved upon their borders, by a fortified wall, stretching 
entirely across the Isthmus. The undertaking most cele- 
brated by foreigners, was that of sailing with a hundred 
vessels round the entire coasts of the Peloponnesus. Setting 
out from Pegee, in Megara, he cruelly ravaged the cities 
near the sea, and forced the people in the interior to take 
shelter in their towns. He defeated the Sicyonians in a 
battle near Nemea. Recruiting his forces from Achaia, he 
sailed round the western side of Greece, passed the entrance 
to the Achelous, pillaged Acarnania, drove the iEneadoe 
within their walls; and, having shown his enemies his 
power, by the wasting of their territories, he returned to 
Athens, without meeting with even the most casual dis- 
aster, to receive the admiration of the citizens for his 
courage and his sacrifice of justice and humanity for the 
establishment of their dominion. 

12. Pericles took a large and nobly- equipped fleet to 
Pontus, where he obtained for the Grecian cities in that 
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quarter all the favours they required, treatine them with 
great benignity. At the same time, he displayed to the 
neighbouring barbarous nations, with their kings and 
princes, the power of the Athenians, by showing them 
how fearlessly they passed along the sea. With the people 
of Sinope he left thirteen ships, with troops to defend 
them from the tyrant Timesileon ; and, when the tyrant, 
with his whole party, was driven away, Pericles published 
a decree, permitting six hundred Athenians to establish 
themselves at Sinope, and possess the houses and lands 
which had been held by the ejected party. 

13. The Athenians were so lifted up by their successes, 
that their heads were filled with magnificent schemes of 
conquest. They talked of recovering Egypt — of attacking 
the maritime dominions of the Persian king— of subduing 
Etruria and Carthage; and many were already smitten 
with that unhappy passion for conquering Sicily, which 
was afterwards so inflamed by the orators in the days 
of Alcibiades. But Pericles restrained this impetuosity; 
he aimed chiefly at strengthening their hold of their 
actual possessions, though now, as always, he was anxious 
to repress the ambition of the Spartans. Thus, when the 
Spartans restored to the citizens of Delphi the temple 
which the Phocians had seized, no sooner had they de- 
parted, than Pericles gave back the temple to the Pho- 
cians ; and as the Spartans had engraved on the ^on^ of the 
brazen wolf, that the Delphians had granted them the right 
of first consulting the oracle, Pericles claimed that right for 
the Athenians, by an inscription on the 9ide of the image. 

14. The wisdom of confining the eflForts of the Athenians 
to Greece was soon made apparent. The Euboeans revolted ; 
and Pericles was obliged to march against them. Then the 
Megaraeans took arms. At the same time, the Spartans, led 
by Pleistoanax, their young king, were on the attic frontier. 
Pericles flew from Euboea to the rescue of Athens. Un- 
willing, however, to combat so large and well- disciplined 
an army, he bribed Cleandridas, the counsellor of the royal 
youth ; and their forces were withdrawn. As Pericles, in 
the accounts which he rendered of his administration, 
had put down ten talents "for necessary uses," yet not 
specifying what the uses were, the people allowed the 
account to pass without investigation. According to Theo- 
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plirastus and other writers, Pericles sent ten talents every 
year to Sparta, to delay the proceedings of the magistrates, 
that he might gain time to make preparations for war. 

15. As soon as the Spartans had retired from Attica, 
Pericles returned to Euhoea with fifty ships, and five thou- 
sand men. He reduced the revolted cities to obedience. 
He drove away from the island the Hippobatse, who were 
Chalcidians of great wealth and authority. He also banished 
the Hestiseans, and gave their possessions to a colony of 
Athenians ; a severity with which he punished them, for 
putting to death the entire crew of an Athenian ship which 
had fallen into their hands. 

16. About five years after the Spartans and Athenians 
had made a treaty of peace for thirty years, Pericles resolved 
on attacking Samos. The pretended reason of this attack 
was that the Samians had disobeyed an order to bring to an 
end their war with the Milesians, for the city of Priene, and 
to leave the Athenians to settle their dispute. But it is 
believed that the true reason of the enterprise was the desire 
of Pericles to gratify Aspasia, a Milesian lady, who had 
acquired great influence over him at Athens. To that island 
he sailed with a considerable fleet, overturned their govern- 
ment, and sent fifty of the principal inhabitants, with fifty 
children, as hostages, to Lemnos. There are some authors 
who say that each of the hostages offered a talent for his 
ransom, and that large sums were sent to Pericles for the 
same purpose by those in the island, who dreaded a demo- 
cratic government, and by Pissuthnes, the Persian com- 
mander at Sardis, who had secret reasons for favouring 
the Samians. But Pericles was inexorable. He refused the 
offers of money ; and having set up a democracy in Samos, 
returned to Athens. 

1 7. After the departure of Pericles the Samians revolted, 
having recovered their hostages by means of Pissuthnes. 
Pericles returned, and found them prepared for war ; but in 
a keenly fought battle near the isle of Tragia, opposite Samos, 
he gained the victory over a fleet much larger than his own, 
and pursuing his advantage, took the harbour of Samos, 
and besieged the city. I'he Samians defended their city 
with great spirit, making furious sallies from day to day, 
until Pericles, reinforced by the arrival of a large fleet from 
Athens, compelled them to fall back within their walls. He 
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then proceeded with sixty vessels to the Mediterranean, 
for the purpose of meeting a Phoenician fleet coming to 
the relief of Samos, and engaging them at as great a 
distance as possible from that island. Whatever his pur- 
pose was, he seems to have fallen mto a great error by 
going away; for Melissus, son of Ithagenes, a philo- 
sopher, who was then the general of the Samians, de- 
spising the small number of vessels left by Pericles, and 
the want of experience in their commanders, persuaded 
his people to make an assault upon them. A bloody 
conflict ensued, in which the Samians were victorious : 
they took a great number of prisoners, sank a great part 
of the Athenian fleet, and brought into Samos a large 
quantity of stores and provisions necesi^ary for standing 
out a long siege. Aristotle relates that Pericles himself 
had already been vanquished by Melissus in another naval 
combat. The victorious Samians branded their prisoners 
on the forehead with the image of an owl, to retaliate 
the insult of the Athenians in branding their Samian cap- 
tives with the image of a Samian ship. When Pericles 
heard what had happened, he returned once more, with 
increased force, routed Melissus in a great battle, and 
surrounded the city with a wall, choosing to conquer the 
enemy by time and expense, rather than by the blood of 
the Athenians. After a blockade of nine months, the Sa- 
mians yielded. Pericles beat down the walls of their city, 
took away their ships, and demanded prodigious sums of 
money to defray the cost of the war : part of the demand 
they paid at the time, and gave hostages for the security of 
the rest. 

18. Duris of Samos, to make the capture more tragical, 
reproached the Athenians, especially Pericles, with unex- 
ampled barbarities ; of which, however, there is no trace in 
Thucydides, nor in Aristotle, nor in Ephorus. There is no 
appearance of truth in the account of Duris : for he says 
that Pericles led the Samian soldiers, and the commanders 
of their ships, into the forum of Miletus, where they were 
fastened to stakes for ten days, and afterwards beaten to 
death with clubs, their very corpses being insulted by 
refusing them the honours of a funeral. But as Duris, 
even when not carried away by passion, was very apt to 
go beyond the truth, he exaggerated the sufferings of his 
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countrymen to excite the hatred of his readers against the 
Athenians. 

19. Returning from the conquest of Samos, Pericles 
celebrated the funeral obsequies of the Athenians who 
had fallen in that war, with great magnificence, and pro- 
nounced the accustomed oration over their tombs. "When 
he descended from the place where he had spoken, the 
women ran to embrace him, and covered him with chaplets 
as a victor in the pubHc games. Elpinice, the sister of 
Cimon, drawing near to him all alone, said — "Truly, 
Pericles, these are noble exploits, well deserving crowns, to 
have lost so many citizens, not in warring— like my brother 
Cimon — with the Phoenicians and the Medes, but in ruining 
a city which is allied to us by the same ancestry as our 
own ! " It is said that Pericles merely smiled, repeating 
with a low voice, this verse of Archilochus — 

" When thou art old, cease to anoint thy head." 

It is related by Ion, that Pericles was exceedingly proud of 
this Samian victory, saying, " King Agamemnon was ten 
years in taking a barbarous city, but, in nine months, I 
have become master of the richest and most flourishing 
city of the lonians." It must be owned that his boasting 
was not without foundation: it was a bloody war; the 
success was for a long time doubtful ; and the Samians had 
well nigh wrested from the Athenians the empire of the 
sea. 

20. Pericles, foreseeing that the Peloponnesian war must 
soon break out, was desirous of attaching to the interest of 
Athens the people of Corcyra, who commanded a large 
naval force ; and with this view he persuaded the Athenians 
to send help to the Corcyreeans, then at war with the 
Corinthians. Ten ships were sent, under charge of Lace- 
dsemonius the son of Cimon. Between the family of 
Cimon and the Spartans there had long been a strong 
feehng of friendship ; and Pericles committed this smaU 
fleet to Cimon' s son, as part of a system by which he was 
continually trying to bring dishonour on that family, whose 
very names— Lacedeemonius, Thessalus, Eleus — he repre- 
sented as proving that they were not genuine Athenians ; 
and whom he was not unwilling to have suspected of a 
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Strong leaning towards the Spartans. But when he found 
that the ten ships sent to Corcyra were regarded as too few 
to be of any service, and that the sending of them was 
likely to afford his enemies some ground of accusation 
against himself, he sent a larger number, which did not 
arrive until the battle was over. 

21. The Corinthians, offended at the part taken by the 
Athenians in this movement, carried their complaints against 
them to Sparta. The Megaraeans, also, alleged that the 
Athenians had broken the law of nations, and the oaths 
taken by the Greeks for the establishment of peace, by 
shutting them out of all the marts and harbours of Attica 
and her dependencies. The jEginetans, Hkevdse, feeling 
themselves aggrieved and oppressed, joined the other 
states in openly complaining against the Athenians. The 
city of Potideea, a Corinthian colony, subject to AlihenSj 
revolted, and the Athenians laid siege to it. In the mean- 
time, ambassadors came to Athens ; and Archidamus, king 
of Sparta, spared no pains in bringing all the Grecian states 
to a good understanding : and it is probable that all other 
grounds of complaint mieht have been settled, if the 
Athenians had only revoked their decree against the Mega- 
reeans. This, however, was the point which, of all others, 
Pericles resolved to maintain ; and by the strong hatred of 
that people, which he fostered in the minds of the Atheni- 
ans, he is justly regarded as the sole author of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. As the ambassadors urged him to revoke the 
decree against the Megarseans, he referred them to the law 
which expressly forbade the removal of the tablet on which 
the decree was publicly inscribed. Polyarces, one of the 
Spartan ambassadors, said to him, — " Tnen turn it ; there 
is no law against that." But Pericles remained unmoved. 
It is believed that he had an unconquerable personal hatred 
of the Megarseans ; but wishing to cover it vdth a veil of 
regard for public interests, he charged them vnth sacrile- 
giously cultivating the lands between Megara and Attica, 
which were sacred to the Eleusinian deities, and sent a 
herald to Megara to denounce the sacrilege, and, from 
thence to Sparta, to repeat the accusation in the presence 
of the council. It is certain that Pericles was the author 
of the decree for sending tliis herald, a decree containing 
nothing but apparent desires for peace. But the herald 
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died on the joumey, and the Megaraeans were suspected 
hj the Athenians of haying caused his death. Chorinus 
therefore obtained a decree in which the Athenians declared 
their irreconcilable hatred of the Megarseans, ordering that 
every Megarsean that touched their soil should be put to 
deatn ; and that the Athenian generals should be required 
to swear expressly that they would ravage the territories 
of the M^arseans twice a year. 

22. The Megaraeans warmly resented the charge of mur- 
dering the herald, aud flung it back on Pericles and Aspasia. 
It is not easy to point out the true cause of the war which 
followed; but it is agreed among all the historians, that 
Pericles alone prevented the abolition of the decree against 
the Megarseans. Some say that Pericles was convinced that 
the Spartans made that demand only to gain from the 
Athemans an acknowledgment of weakness by assenting to 
ity and that his obstinacy in refusing was a proof of his 
magnanimity and prudence. Others, however, maintain 
that he was swayed by a self-confident and arrogant deter- 
mination to display his authority. 

23. But the basest of all the reasons assigned for this 
war, and that of which there are the strongest proofs, was 
the following: — Phidias died in prison, being condemned 
for introducing his own likeness, and that of Pericles 
on the shield of Minerva. Aspasia had been prosecuted 
for irreUgion, and for bringing persons to her house to 
gratify the vices of Pericles; and it was only by extra- 
ordinary and passionate appeals to the mercy of her judges, 
that he procured her acquittal. Anaxagoras was aimed at 
in a decree against those who denied the existence of the 
gods, or broached new opinions on appearances in the 
sky. As Pericles could not protect the philosopher, he 
induced him to leave the city, and accompanied him on 
his^road. He was himself on the point of being called to 
render an account of the public money, and he feared the 
anger of the people on account of his regard for Phidias. 
Now it was to escape these impending daneers that he is 
said to have urged the people to refuse the demands of the 
Spartans, and thus lighted up the flame of war which as yet 
was dimly burning. The real cause of the war, however, 
remains uncertain. 

24. The Spartans were convinced that if they could ruin 
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the power of Pericles, they could deal more easily with the 
Athenians. They therefore called on the Athenians to com- 
plete the expulsion from their city of all those who had 
mcurred the malediction of Heaven for the crime committed 
long ago against the companions of Cylon : for they knew 
that Pericles belonged, on his mother's side, to the race 
which had been thus doomed. But this apphcation was 
followed by a very different result from that which the 
Spartans expected; for instead of bringing disgrace on 
Pericles, it only increased his glory, and the confidence of 
the Athenians in him, by showing him that it was he, above 
all others, whom their enemies both hated and feared. For 
this reason, likewise, it was that before Archidamus, the 
leader of the Peloponnesian army, entered Attica, Pericles 
declared to the Athenians that if Archidamus, in wasting 
their property, should spare his — either because of the 
right of hospitaUty which existed between them, or to give 
his enemies in Athens an occasion to calumniate him as 
a private friend to the Spartans— from that day he gave 
over all his houses and lands to be the public property of 
the Athenians. 

25. The Spartans with their allies, led by Archidamus, 
entered Attica in great force; and after desolating the 
country, they encamped at the village Achoruoea, hoping 
that the Athenians would come out and meet them in battle. 
But Pericles was unwilling to fight an army of sixty thou- 
sand of the bravest warriors of Boeotia, with the Peloponne- 
sians, before the walls of Athens, The people, indeed, were 
impatient for the combat ; but Pericles endeavoured to calm 
them by saying — "When trees are cut down they will re- 
appear in a short time ; but when men are dead the loss can 
never be repaired." He was very reluctant to call assem- 
blies of the people, lest any one should succeed in leading 
them against the enemy, in opposition to his own plans. 
Like a good pilot in a storm, who, after giving his orders, 
and using his best precautions against danger, applies his 
art without regarding the tears and cries of the sick and 
affrighted passengers, Pericles, having closed the gates, and 
stationed the guards, followed the counsels of his own pru- 
dence, giving no heed to the complaints which assailed him 
on every side. His friends made every effort to move him 
by entreaties ; his enemies endeavoured to shake him by 
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their threats and reproaches ; and he was abused in a thou- 
sand songs and satires^ as a man devoid of energy, who was 
leaving the people to become the prey of the invaders. 
Cleon was one of those who loudly inveighed against him, 
taking advantage of the passions of the people to wind him- 
self into their good graces. 

26. But Pericles braved it all. Contenting himself with 
sending a hundred ships to the Peloponnesus, he remained 
at home, holding a tight rein upon the people until their 
enemies withdrew. To amuse and gratify the citizens who 
were weary of this inactive mode of warfare, he divided 
among them the lands of the iBginetans whom he had driven 
from their possessions. The sufferings borne by the enemy 
also gave them some solace in their own misery. The navy 
sent to Peloponnesus sacked a great number of towns and 
villages, through a wide extent of country. Pericles himself 
headed an expedition against the Megarseans, whom he 
entirely ruined. The enemy's army, which inflicted much 
injury on the Athenians by land, received not less injury on 
the sea ; they could not have carried on the war so long — 
as Pericles foretold from the beginning — ^if an Unseen Power 
had not frustrated the councils of human wisdom. 

27. First of all there arose in Athens h plague so violent 
that it cut off the flower of their youth, and terribly thinned 
their forces. The malady soured the minds of the people 
against Pericles. Like frantic persons enraged at their own 
physician or their father, the Athenians charged Pericles 
as the cause of the pestilence, by bringing such crowds of 
people from the fresh air and active employments of the 
country, to infect each other by their close confinement and 
want of occupation. 

28. To relieve this misery, and to annoy the authors 
of the war, Pericles embarked a large force, both of foot 
and horse, in a hundred and fifty ships. By this act he 
inspired the Athenians with hope, and struck their enemies 
with fear. No sooner was the embarkation completed, 
than suddenly the sun was eclipsed, and the earth was 
wrapped in shade. Consternation and terror ran through 
the fleet, at what they regarded as a dismal presage. 
Pericles, seeing his, pilot confounded, covered his eyes 
with one of the folds of his cloak, and said— "Do you 
take this for a dreadful sign?" "No,'* replied the pilot. 
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"Then what difference," added Pericles, "do you see 
hetween my cloak and the cause of that eclipse ; excepting 
that the one is larger than the other V 

29. This expedition was not attended with any result 
corresponding to the grandeur of the preparation. He 
laid siege to the sacred city of Epidaurus, of which he was 
in hope of soon hecoming master ; hut his progress was 
stopped hy a disease which spread among his troops, and 
all who approached his camp. In vain did he attempt to 
console the irritated Athenians, to appease their anger, or 
to regain their confidence. They discharged him from 
his office as their commander, and imposed on him a 
heavy fine, according to some, of fifteen, according to 

.. others, of fifty, talents. 

30. The public resentment passed away, like the bee^ 
which leaves its sting behind. But the private afflictions 
of Pericles were many and heavy. The plague had swept 
off a large number of his friends. Unhappy divisions pre- 
vailed for a long time in his family. Xanthippus, his eldest 
son, was extravagant, and had married a wife of the same 
disposition. Chafed by his father's economy, he borrowed 
money in his name. Pericles not only refused to pay his 
son's debt, but prosecuted his creditor for demanding it. 
Xanthippus avenged himself by exposing his father to 
ridicule, and spreading the vilest reports against him. 
He died of the plague. Pericles, at the same time, lost 
his sister, and a considerable number of other friends, on 
whom he placed the most reliance in the affairs of govern- 
ment. Under all these calamities, he bore up : the firm- 
ness of his mind was unshaken ; and he was never seen to 
mourn, to perform obsequies, or to appear at the tomb of 
any of his friends, until the death of Paralus, the last of 
his legitimate sons. Then, astounded and broken by the 
stroke, he strove to preserve his natural tranquillity ; but, 
as he placed the crown of flowers on the head of the 
corpse, his grief broke out in cries, sobs, and a torrent of 
tears. 

31. The Athenians had tried all their warriors and 
orators ; but finding none among them of sufficient energy 
and authority for such a charge, they longed for the return 
of Pericles to the government. He was shut up in his 
house, overwhelmed with sorrow, Alcibiades and his other 
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iriends persuaded him to go forth and show himself ; at 
once the people asked him to forgive their ingratitude, 
and Pericles, moved by their entreaties, resumed the 
government of the state. 

32. The first public act of Pericles, after his restoration^ 
was to cancel the law, which he had himself proposed, re- 
specting illegitimate sons. He was apprehensive that his 
own name might perish. The law which he had proposed, 
in the height of his prosperity, when he had legitimate 
sons of his own, was, that no persons should be acknow- 
ledged as citizens, but those whose parents were both 
Athenians. Moved by the misfortunes of Pericles, the 
Athenians permitted him to enrol his surviving son, whose 
mother was not an Athenian, and who took his father's 
name. This son was afterwards one of the Athenian com- 
manders who defeated the Peloponnesian fleet near the 
isle of Arginusse, off the Asiatic coast, and who, with 
several of his colleagues, was condemned to death for 
neglecting to bury the bodies of their countrymen who 
fell in battle. 

33. Pericles himself, at last, was seized with the pes- 
tilence, though not in the severe and violent form in which 
it generally appeared. Still, by its slow consuming languor, 
it wasted his body and enfeebled his mind. Theophrastus 
relates, that Pericles showed to a friend who visited him, 
a kind of charm which some men had hung round his 
neck, proving how ill he must have been, to submit to 
such a childish superstition. When he was about to die, 
the leading citizens, and his friends, surrounded his couch, 
discoursing on his great exploits, and enumerating the 
trophies he had gained in war, believing that the dying 
statesman* could not hear them. But not a word escaped 
him. Breaking his silence, he said to them, " I am sur- 
prised that you bear in mind the things in which Fortune 
bore so great a part, and which have so often happened to 
other generals; while you forget the greatest and most 
glorious of my actions, which is, that my undertakings 
have never clothed one of our citizens in mourning." 

34. "What an admirable man !" exclaims Plutarch ; " not 
only by his gentleness and humanity, which he invariably 
preserved in the pressure of public business, and in the 
midst of rivalry and opposition, but still more for the 
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noble and generous sentiment, that it was his greatest 
achievement not to have yielded to envy or anger, while in 
possession of the highest power, — never to have borne 
towards any man an implacable enmity." It seemed to 
Plutarch that, for this reason alone — the mildness of 
manners uniformly maintained, as he says, by Pericles — 
the title of Olympius was neither vain nor foolish, but one 
which he deserved to bear. 

35. The events that followed the death of Pericles, 
made the Athenians feel the greatness of their loss. Even 
those who, while he lived, were most chagrined by the 
greatness of his power, as a light which cast them into 
the shade, had no sooner made a trial of other popular 
leaders, than they acknowledged publicly, that there had 
never been a man more moderate in his severity, nor 
more dignified in his mildness, than Pericles ; and that 
the power to which they had given the odious name of 
tjrranny, had been the secret defence and strongest ram- 
part of their republic : so great were the corruptions and 
crimes which he had repressed, but which, after his re- 
moval, increased and rioted without restraint. 

36. Few men in history are worthy to be compared with 
Pericles. He was truly a great man, endowed with large 
powers, which he devoted, through a long and distin- 
guished career, to the benefit of his fellow-citizens. His 
private life is little known. It would appear to have 
been neither virtuous nor happy. Such, indeed, was the 
moral and religious condition of the society in which he 
lived, that there were no principles of sufficient purity and 
power to form such a character as that which we have 
been taught to regard as truly good, and worthy of 
either emulation or praise. But we should take a higher 
stand than Plutarch, and should not allow ourselves to 
be deceived by the ignorance of these ancient Greeks. 
While we admire the shining talents of Pericles, — his 
courage, his sagacity, his eloquence, his firmness, his 
gentleness of demeanour, his lofty patriotism, his public 
spirit, — we cannot forbear remarking the glaring defects in 
this most splendid example of heathen virtue. His private 
feelings and personal animosities appear to have been grati- 
fied under the pretence of public interests ; and he en- 
couraged in the Athenians that hatred of their fellow-men 
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— the MegarseanSj for example — which was unjust in itself, 
and which involved his countrymen in the bloodiest war 
in which they were ever engaged. We have not copied 
Plutarch's account of his connection with Aspasia : it is a 
subject which a Christian is constrained to avoid. Nothing 
could more fully show the great benefit conferred on man- 
kind by the doctrines and habits of the Christian religion, 
than the total contrast between heathenism in its brightest 
days, and Christianity in its most ordinary condition, in all 
that relates to the homes and families of men. 

37. We look with mournful interest on two scenes, so touch- 
ingly painted by Plutarch, iu the life of Pericles. By the 
corpse of his son Paralus, this great man's mighty heart is 
broken : he is wounded in the tenderest point. How dif- 
ferent are the feelings of Christians, who are often, called 
to drink of the same cup of sorrow ! We are taught the 
wisdom and goodness of God ; we are favoured with brighter 
views of futurity ; we are supported by Divine consolations. 
In our griefs, we have the sympathy of a tender Saviour ; 
the consolations of the Spirit of grace. Then, on the bed 
of death — what a blank! Contrast this with the noble 
sentiments which have cheered the last moments of so 
many Christians, — "To me to die is gain: I rejoice in 
Christ Jesus : I have no confidence in the flesh : to de- 
part and be with Christ, is far better." 



LIFE OF NICIAS. 

B.C. 411. 



1. Aristotle says, that there lived at the same time 
in Athens three most virtuous men, who always showed 
a truly paternal affection for the people, — Nicias, son of 
Niceratus, Thucydides, son of Milesias, and Theramenes, 
son of Agnon. Though Nicias was the youngest of these 
three, he was frequently associated with Pericles in the com- 
mand of the army, and often appointed sole commander. 
After Pericles' death, he was soon advanced by the influence 
of the nobles to the first place in the government. He was 
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supported by them, as a check to the insolent ambition of 
Cleon. He, nevertheless, enjoyed the confidence of the 
people. Though Cleon had gained much power by flattery 
and bribery, yet his avarice and his rashness drove many 
to support Nicias, who pleased the citizens greatly by his 
gravity and caution. He was of a timid disposition. In 
war, his deficiencies were lost sight of in the successes with 
which Fortune, as he said, had favoured him ; but, in the 
assemblies of the people, the timidity which shrank from 
pubUc accusations, was gratifying to a people who fear 
those by whom they are despised, and who regard it as a 
great honour to be ruled by men who stand in dread of 
them. 

2. Pericles, who governed Athens by his solid qualities 
and his powerful eloquence, had no need of any artifices for 
gaining the popular favour. But Nicias, who was inferior to 
him in these respects, though a man of greater wealth, used 
all his art to concihate the multitude. On the other hand, 
as he could not emulate the buffooneries with which Cleon 
amused them, he surpassed all other men of former times, 
or of his own, in the pomp and elegance of the tragedies, 
and other public spectacles, which he provided at his private 
expense. It is reported that one of his slaves appearing in 
a tragic chorus, dressed as Bacchus, the Athenians were so 
delighted with his beautiful countenance and figure that they 
loudly applauded him. On which occasion, Nicias rose and 
said, — " I should think myself guilty of impiety if I kept 
in slavery a youth who has been consecrated by your public 
acclamations." Immediately the young man was made 
free. The presents Nicias offered at Delos were long after 
spoken of as wonderful proofs of his magnificence and of 
his devotion to the gods. Before his time, the choirs sent 
from the different cities of Greece to sing the hymns to 
Apollo had approached the temple in great disorder, because 
the islanders in their impatience pressed them to sing 
before they landed, amid the confusion of putting on their 
crowns of flowers, and their sacred robes. But when Nicias 
became the leader of the ceremony, instead of landing 
at Delos, he conducted the musicians, the victims, and all 
the other preparations for the festival, to the small island of 
Rhene, separated by a narrow channel from Delos ; and he 
brought with him a bridge from Athens to throw across this 
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channel. The bridge was exceedingly beautiful, and adorned 
with gilding, with choice pictures, garlands, and rich tapes- 
tries. It was set up during the night ; and in the light of 
the rising sun the procession passed over to the temple of 
Apollo in perfect order, filUng the air with music. The 
sacrifice, games, and the banquet being completed, he 
planted in front of the temple a palm-tree of bronze, con- 
secrated to Apollo. He also paid ten thousand drachmas 
for some land, that the Delians might lay out the revenue 
on an annual solemnity in which they offered sacrifices for 
the health and prosperity of Nicias. This condition was 
engraved on a column which he raised in Delos, for a lasting 
witness of the agreement. The bronze palm-tree was after- 
wards torn up by a storm and demolished ; on its fall, a 
large statue was dedicated to Apollo by the Naxians. 

3. Most of these things were done by Nicias from vain 
ostentation, and to be admired by the people ; yet the dis- 
position of the man, and the rest of his conduct, give 
reason for believing that his principal motive was derived 
from this religion. He was one of those who feared the gods 
extremely ; and his piety, as Thucydides says, degenerated 
into superstition. We find in the " Dialogues of Pasiphon," 
that Nicias sacrificed every day ; and that he kept a diviner 
in his house, under the pretence of consulting him on public 
affairs; but that he consulted him oftener on his own 
private business, especially his silver mines at Laurium. 
From these mines, which were not worked without danger 
to the slaves employed in them, he drew immense riches. 
His command of ready money attracted towards him crowds 
of needy applicants ; and while his timidity induced him 
to relieve the worst of them, lest they should injure him, 
his humanity prompted him to be generous to those who 
were worthy. 

4. Nicias. was kept, by his dread of informers, from those 
meetings and visits in which men usually find amusement. 
When he was archon, he was the first to appear at the 
council and the last to depart. When not engaged in any 
public business which obliged him to go abrotid he shut 
himself up in his house. His private friends frequently 
begged such as came to his gate to excuse him, as he 
was too much occupied in affairs of the state to speak to 
them. 
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5. The man who gave Nicias the greatest help in carrying 
on his plan, and securing for him the reputation of close 
attention to pubhc business, was Hieron, whom he had 
brought up in his house, and to whom he had furnished the 
means of a refined education. He consulted the diviners 
for him in his most secret matters. Among the people it 
was his habit to say — " Nicias leads a laborious and miserable 
life for the service of his country : he has not a moment's 
rest : even in the night, and at table he is always loaded 
with business ; he is forced to neglect his own affairs for 
those of the public ; he is so occupied that he never lies 
down till other citizens have enjoyed their first sleep. His 
health is daily sinking. His temper becomes so fickle that 
he loses his friends, after sacrificing his property to the public 
good ; while others keep their old friends and gain new ones, 
at whose expense they enjoy themselves in the possession of 
the powers of government." In fact, Nicias did spend his 
life as Hieron represented it ; so that he might justly apply 
to himself the words of Agamemnon, in the tragedy, — " My 
life is surrounded with all the trappings of greatness ; but 
I am in reality the slave of the people." 

6. Nicias saw that the Athenians gladly used the talents 
or wisdom of the most eloquent of their citizens ; but he 
also saw that the same Athenians were jealous of men of 
superior abilities, and were always labouring to mortify their 
pride by lessening their glory. This appeared but too 
plainly in their condemnation of Pericles, in their banish- 
ment of Damon, and in their distrust of Antiphon ; but 
most of all, in the despair to which they drove Paches, who, 
when summoned to render an account of his charge, after the 
taking of Lesbos, drew his sword, in the presence of the 
court, and killed himself Alarmed by such instances, Nicias 
sought to evade public appointments which were either too 
arduous or too trifling ; and in all his undertakings he 
ventured nothing, but consulted his own safety. By thus 
acting, he was generally successful. He did not ascribe his 
success either to his wisdom or his courage, but sacrificing 
part of his glory to the envy of men, he placed himself imder 
the protection of Fortune, by rendering the honour to her 
alone. He was not involved in any of the calamities by 
which Athens was eventually ruined. Calhas and Xenophon 
were the commanders who were defeated by the Chalcidians 
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in Thrace; Demosthenes failed in ^Etolia. Hippocrates 
lost a thousand of their best soldiers at Delium in Boeotia. 
And when the plague appeared in Athens the blame of it 
fell on Pericles, who inclosed the people from the country 
within the walls of the city. None of these calamities were 
imputed to Nicias. On the contrary, it was he who took 
from the Spartans Cythera, an island favourably situated 
for attacking Laconia. He restored to the Athenians many 
of the places which had revolted in Thrace. He shut up 
the Megarseans in their city, and gained the neighbouring 
island of Minoa. From that island he soon afterwards 
obtained possession of Nissea, a harbour of Megara. He 
defeated the Corinthians in a great battle on their own 
territories, in which their general and a large portion of their 
army were cut to pieces. In that battle, he had the misfor- 
tune to miss the bodies of two of his own people, when they 
were carrying away the dead for burial. As soon as this 
fact came to his knowledge, he stopped his fleet, and sent a 
herald to the enemy, asking permission to bury these two 
corpses. Now it is an ancient and universal law among the 
Greeks— that those who beg a truce for carrying away their 
dead, appear to yield the honours of the victory, and cannot 
raise a trophy : those who have their dead in their power 
are regarded as the conquerors ; those who beg the bodies 
of their dead, acknowledge themselves to be vanquished, 
since they have it not in their power to remove them. Not- 
withstanding this, Nicias chose to give up the glory of a 
victory, rather than leave two of his fellow-citizens without 
the honours of interment. 

7. Nicias laid waste the entire coast of Laconia, putting 
to flight the Spartans who opposed him. He then took the 
fortress of Thyrsea, which the Spartans had given to the 
iEginetans, and he carried the prisoners to Athens. The 
Athenian general, Demosthenes, had fortified Pylos. The 
Peloponnesians left Athens to besiege Pylos with a numerous 
army and a powerful fleet. They were repulsed by Demos- 
thenes ; and they threw about four hundred men into the 
island of Sphacteria, which commanded the entrance to 
Pylos, The Athenians saw that it was very important for 
them to take these four hundred prisoners. But the siege of 
Pylos was attended with extraordinary difficulties. There 
was a scarcity of water. Provisions could not be conveyed 
G 2 
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to the place without a troublesome and expensive circuit, 
which, in winter, was impracticable. These difficulties 
made the Athenians repent that they had refused a treaty 
of peace when it was proposed to them by the Spartans. 
Nicias had been favourable to the peace ; but for that reason 
it was opposed by Cleon. When, however, the siege was 
prolonged, and the Athenian forces were reduced to great 
extremities, the people began to express their anger against 
Cleon. Cleon threw all the blame on the timidity and 
slowness of Nicias and said, that if he were at the head of 
the army, the Spartans could not stand long against him. 
" Then," said the Athenians with one voice, " why do you 
not go at once against the Spartans ?" Nicias himself said 
that he would cheerfully surrender to Cleon the honour 
of the expedition against Pylos : and, at the same time, 
he ordered him to raise as many troops as he thought 
necessary, and without delay to set oflF. " Do not amuse 
yourself here," he added, "by these boasts which the 
idlest can make, because they can be made without dan- 
ger; but go and render some valuable service to your 
country." 

8. Cleon was astonished to find that he was taken at his 
word. He began to excuse himself: but the Athenians 
ordered him to go ; and Nicias publicly proclaimed the 
appointment. Cleon' s courage was then excited by pride 
and anger ; and he declared that in twenty days he would 
put the enemy to the sword, or bring them prisoners to 
Athens. The Athenians were more disposed to laugh at 
him than to believe - him ; for they were accustomed to 
divert themselves with Cleon* s follies. But, contrary to 
their expectations, Cleon performed his promise. Within 
the time that he had fixed, he brought to Athens all the 
Spartans that were not killed in battle. This reflected 
deep disgrace on Nicias : for, according to the notions of 
Greeks, if it is shameful to throw away one's shield in 
battle, how much more dishonourable for him timidly 
to abandon the command of an army, and to give his 
enemy the opportunity of acquiring glory by an exploit 
which ought to have been his own. Nor was this the 
greatest evil : he inflicted a heavy blow on Athens, by 
allowing Cleon to reach a degree of power which filled 
him with insupportable audacity. This brought on Athens 
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many calamities in which Nicias himself had no small share. 
Cleon banished all decency and dignity from the Athenian 
assemblies : he introduced those passionate gesticulations 
and licenses of speech, which soon threw everything into 
confusion. 

9. Cleon was succeeded in public favour by Alcibiades ; 
by the violence of whose ambition Nicias was forced, against 
his will, into the stormy element of war. The most 
strenuous opponents of the peace of the nation had been 
Cleon and Brasidas : the former, because war concealed his 
vices ; the latter, because it gave new lustre to his fame. 
To the one it furnished occasion for perpetuating gross 
injustice ; to the other of increasing *his renown. But 
when they were both killed in the battle which was fought 
near Amphipolis, Nicias, seeing the Spartans desirous 
of peace, and the Athenians in despair of reaping any 
further advantage from the war, used his best efforts to 
unite them in the bonds of friendship — that they might 
deliver the rest of the Greeks from the evils under which 
they groaned ; to give them the enjoyment of repose, and 
by such means to re-establish among them all a long con- 
tinuance of prosperity. The rich, the aged, and the agri- 
cultural labourers, were at once disposed to agree with his 
proposals ; and, by speaking privately to others, he suc- 
ceeded in abating their eagerness for war. Having brought 
matters to this state at Athens, he revived the hopes of the 
Spartans by assuring them that all things were in a fair train 
for peace, and urging them to concur. The Spartans trusted 
in Nicias : they knew by experience that he was an honour- 
able man ; and he had, of late, afforded fresh proofs of 
good will by his hospitable treatment of the Spartan pri- 
soners who had been taken at Pylos. 

10. They began by suspending arms for one year. 
During this time, the Athenians and Spartans had frequent 
intercourse ; and the pleasure of meeting with friends and 
strangers awakened on both sides a lively passion for 
spending their lives without war and bloodshed. They 
listened with dehght to the chorus, as it sang, '* Let the 
spider weave her web for ever on our spears and shields." 
They remembered with pleasure the saying, ** that they who 
sleep in the bosom of peace are not awakened in surprise 
by the sound of the trumpet ; but their dream is sweetly 
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broken by the peaceful crowing of the cock ! " Denouncing 
and cursing those who said that the Fates had destined the 
war to continue for thrice nine years, they discussed, in a 
friendly spirit the points disputed between them ; and at 
last, they signed a treaty of peace* 

1 1 . Most men believed that their miseries were now at 
an end. The name of Nicias was in every mouth. They 
spoke of him as a man beloved of the gods, who rewarded 
his piety by giving him a name derived from the highest 
honour that could be enjoyed by man. They believed that 
the peace was the work of Nicias, as the war had been 
the work of Pericle^. On very slender grounds, Pericles 
had involved them in numberless troubles ; but Nicias had 
taught them to forget their wrongs, and to become mutual 
friends. For this reason, the treaty was called the Nicean 
Peace. 

12. In the articles of this treaty, it was agreed that the 
places taken in war should be evacuated, and the prisoners 
restored on both sides ; and that it should be determined 
by lot which party should begin the work of restitution. 
Theophrastus says, that, by means of money, Nicias made 
the lot to fall on the Spartans. The Corinthians and the 
Boeotians were dissatisfied with the treaty, and by their 
complaints the war seemed likely to be renewed. But 
Nicias prevailed on the Athenians and the Spartans to 
seal the treaty by an oflFensive and defensive league, 
which rendered them more sure of each other, and made 
them formidable to all who wished to stand aloof from 
them. 

13. While these proceedings went on, Alcibiades, who 
was not bom for peace, and who had a grudge against 
the Spartans for neglecting him, and relying so much on 
Nicias, had used all his power in private to thwart the 
projected treaty : but all his attempts were unsuccessful. 
He now resolved on measures of a different kind. He 
perceived, that in the course of a short time, the Athenians 
were becoming discontented with the conduct of the Spar- 
tans. They were jealous of the alliance which the Spartans 
had formed with the Boeotians : they were indignant that 
the Spartans had not restored the cities of Panactus and 
Amphipolis to the condition in which they had found 
them. Alcibiades laid hold of these grievances. He 
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aggravated them, and dwelt upon them, so as to stir up 
the hitter enmity of the people. He had also persuaded 
the Argives to send an embassy to Athens, to conclude a 
league between the two states. To prevent such a league, 
and to appease the anger of the Athenians, the Spartans 
sent ambassadors to Athens. After the return of the discom- 
fited Spartan ambassadors, the Athenians sent for those from 
Argos, that they might immediately conclude the proposed 
league with them ; but, at that moment, there was a slight 
earthquake, which obliged the assembly to disperse. On 
the morrow they met again. Nicias, with great difficulty, 
persuaded them to suspend the league with Argos for a 
short time, and to send him as their ambassador to Sparta, 
where, he assured them, all things would be arranged to 
their satisfaction. On his arrival at Sparta, he received 
every mark of respect from the citizens ; but the object 
of his visit was successfully opposed by the party that 
favoured the Boeotian alliance. He returned as he went : 
he saw himself not only baffied and despised, but in danger 
of being insulted on his return ; for the Athenians were 
provoked that, j'ielding to his persuasions, they had given 
up so many prisoners, especially those from Pylos, for they 
belonged to the first families in Sparta, and were connected 
with the leading men in the state. Great as their anger 
was, however, they carried it no further than to elect 
Alcibiades to the supreme command. They then formed 
a league with the Mantineans and Eleans, who had sepa- 
rated from the Spartans : to these they joined the Argives. 
They likewise sent troops to Pylos, to make inroads on 
Laconia. Thus were the Athenians plunged back into the 
war, which they had lately so much laboured to bring to 
an end. 

14. When the difference between Nicias and Alcibiades 
was at its height, the time came when it was usual for the 
Athenians to exercise the right of ostracism. Both Nicias 
and Alcibiades were in danger ; but it fell on their common 
enemy, Hyperbolus. 

15. In those times, ambassadors came to Athens from 
the iBgesteeans and the Leontines, pressing the Athenians 
to go to war with the rulers of Sicily. Nicias opposed it 
with all his might ; but he was overruled by the address 
and the ambition of Alcibiades, who, before the day of 
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assembly, had corrupted the citizens, by the vain hopes 
which his private discourses excited among them. Nicias 
had but few supporters. The rich acted against their own 
judgment by remaining silent, for they were afraid they 
might be suspected of being influenced by unwillingness 
to serve in person, or to contribute to the expenses of such 
an expedition. Still Nicias persevered in his opposition to 
the last. In the first assembly after the war was decreed 
and he was associated in the command with Alcibiades and 
Lamachus, he protested strongly against the decree, and 
attacked Alcibiades for engaging his country in a dangerous 
war to gratify his private ambition. In spite of this oppo- 
sition, the election was confirmed. Nothing seemed want- 
ing to insure success, but to unite his cautious foresight 
with the boldness of Alcibiades, and the gentleness of La- 
machus. An orator, named Demostratus, one of the most 
violent promoters of the war, rose in the assembly, saying, 
that he would put an end to the vain excuses of Nicias ; 
he then carried a proposal that the generals should have 
full power to act according to their judgment, both in 
Athens and in Sicily. 

16. When Lamachus proposed to land at Syracuse, and 
fight before the walls, and Alcibiades advised that they 
should first stir the cities to revolt from the Syracusans, 
before they marched against them, Nicias differed from 
them both. He said that they ought to proceed slowly 
along the coast of Sicily, making a display of their ships 
and their arms, and leaving a few troops with the -^ges- 
tseans, to help them to defend themselves, then to return 
to Athens. While his colleagues saw their plans deranged 
by this proposal, Alcibiades was recalled to take his trial ; 
and Nicias was left to follow his own counsels, being, in 
fact, the first in command. 

17. His delays were continual. Sometimes, he remained 
inactive. At other times, he sailed backward and forward 
along the coasts. Again he wasted time in consulting and 
deHberating. The hopes of the army died away. The 
terror with which the first sight of so formidable an arma- 
ment had filled the enemy, vanished. 

1 8. Before the departure of Alcibiades, they had advanced 
towards Syracuse with sixty vessels, drawing up fifty in 
order of battle at the entrance of the harbour, and sending 
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the remaining ten into the harbour to reconnoitre. Some 
of their number approaching the walls, proclaimed by a 
herald, that — "The Leontines have nothing to do but to 
return to their city and their lands." At the same time, 
they took a ship which had on board the tablets containing 
the register of all the Syracusans according to their tribes, 
which had always been preserved at a distance from the city 
in the temple of Jupiter Olympius ; but which were sent for 
at that time for the purpose of making a list of the number 
who were of age to carry arms. But when Alcibiades was 
gone, all the authority devolved on Nicias. Lamachus was a 
worthy man, courageous, just, careless of his own safety in 
the hour of battle ; but he was so poor and so simple, that 
whenever he commanded the army, he always included in 
the accounts which he rendered, " so much for his dress, — 
so much for his sandals." Nicias, on the contrary, prided 
himself on his great qualities ; above all, on his reputa- 
tion and his wealth. It is said that on another occasion, 
the Athenian generals were deliberating on some important 
matter in council, when Nicias directed the poet Sophocles, 
who was one of the generals, to give his opinion first, as he 
was the older : ** I am indeed older," replied Sophocles, " if 
you count by years ; but you are my elder, if we count by 
services." Thus Nicias kept Lamachus under his own 
orders, though he was a better officer than himself. His 
proceedings, as we have described them, were timid and 
slow. He crept roimd the island at such a distance from 
the enemy as to inspire them with confidence. He fell into 
great contempt by a feeble and ineffectual siege of the small 
city of Hybla. He then retired to Catana, where he did 
nothing but destroy Hyccara, a petty village belonging to 
the enemy. 

19. As the summer was passing away, Nicias was told 
that the S3rracusans had taken heart, and were disposed to 
attack him. Some of their cavalry had already advanced to 
his camp, and asked, in derision, " Whether he had not come 
to establish himself at Catana, rather than to restore the 
Leontines to their possessions ?" It was vnth the greatest 
difficulty that Nicias at length resolved to sail to Syracuse. 
But as he wished for time to secure his camp before the 
city, he secretly sent a Syracusan from Catana, under the 
pretence of being a fugitive, to advise the Syracusans, if they 
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wished to surprise the Athenians, they must come on a day 
which he appointed, when, as he represented, the Athenians 
would be passing the greater part of their time in the town 
of Catana, while the inhabitants, who were friendly to the 
Syracusans, had resolved as soon as they arrived to seize the 
gates, and to set fire to the Athenian fleet ; that the number 
of those who had entered into the plot was already great, 
and that they were only awaiting their approach. By this 
stratagem, he induced the enemy to quit Syracuse with all 
their forces, leaving the city without any defence ; while he 
came from Catana vdth his whole fleet, gained possession at 
once of all the gates, and chose at his leisure a commodious 
place for his camp, where the enemy could least successfully 
employ their advantages against him, and where he could 
make the best use of the kind of force in which he was their 
superior. 

20. The Syracusans, finding on their arrival at Catana 
how they had been deceived, returned with all speed to 
Syracuse, maddened at being obliged to fight before their 
own walls. Nicias sallied forth from his entrenchments, 
and put them to flight. He could not kill many of them, 
because their cavalry checked the Athenians in pursuing 
them. As Nicias had broken down all the bridges across 
the river, he gave occasion to Hermocrates to say, for 
the encouragement of the Syracusans — " Nicias is a most 
agreeable person ; he is at the head of an army to keep it 
from fighting ; as if they had come for any other purpose 
than that of fighting." Notwithstanding this witty obser- 
vation, Nicias did fight ; and the Syracusans were beaten. So 
great was their terror, that instead of fifteen generals, which 
till then they had employed, they gave the command to 
three, to whom the people swore absolute obedience, leaving 
them to resolve and execute whatever tliey thought right 
without waiting for fresh orders. 

21. The temple of Jupiter Olympius was not so far from 
the Athenian camp as to prevent their wishing to gain pos- 
session of it, since it was full of offerings of gold and silver 
consecrated by the superstition of kings and people. Nicias 
lost the opportunity of seizing it, putting it off from day to 
day, and afforded time to the Syracusans to send a detach- 
ment for its defence. It was not without design that Nicias 
acted as he did. He believed that the public would derive no 
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advantage from the pillage of the temple hy his soldiers, 
vrlale he feared that the guilt of the sacrilege would fall 
upon himself. 

22. The tidings of the victory at Syracuse were soon 
spread over Sicily. But Nicias did not turn it to any good 
account. A few days after, he led his troops to Naxos, 
hetween Syracuse and Catana, where he wintered, consuming 
the great quantity of provisions required for so numerous an 
army, and bringing over to his standard only a very few of 
the Sicilians. The Syracusans, on the other hand, recover- 
ing from their fright, laid the whole country waste around 
Catana, and burned the Athenian camp. The blame of all 
this is ascribed to the delay and excessive caution of Nicias : 
for when he did act, no fault could be found with him ; he 
was as prompt and ardent in execution as he was timid and 
slow in deliberation. Having once resolved to bring his 
army before Syracuse a second time, he led it with so much 
prudence and diligence that he had reached the peninsul'a of 
Thapsos, landed his troops, and made himself master of the 
fortress of Epipolse, before the Syracusans had any knowledge 
of his coming. He defeated on that occasion some troops 
of infantry which they had sent to relieve the fortress, took 
three hundred prisoners, and put to flight their cavalry 
which was believed to be invincible. But that which most 
astonished the Sicilians, and which appeared to the Greeks 
incredible, was that in a short time he built a good wall 
round Syracuse, — a city not smaller than Athens, and, from 
the unevenness of the ground, the nearness of the sea, and 
the marshes which surrounded it, much more difficult to 
inclose within a wall. 

23. Nicias was suffering all the time from a distress- 
ing disease, wh^ch probably was the reason why this great 
work was not perfectly finished. Plutarch says, he cannot 
but admire the indefatigable attention of the general, and 
the invincible courage of his soldiers in their various 
undertakings. The poet Euripides, even after their defeat 
and death, made for them this generous epitaph: "This 
brave soldier routed the Syracusans in eight battles, so 
long as an impartial deity beheld them both." On which 
Plutarch remarks, that not eight victories only, but many 
more were won by them, until Fortune turned against them 
as soon as they reached their highest degree of power. 
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Nicias forced his suffering body, and took part in most 
of their actions : but when his malady was at its worst, 
he was obhged to rest in his tent, attended by a few 
servants. 

24. Lamachus, now sole commander, took the opportunity 
to attack the Syracusans, who were building a wall from the 
town to prevent the completion of that of the Athenians. 
In these engagements the Athenians ordinarily had the 
advantage. One day they were carried away by the joy of 
victory to pursue the Syracusans too far, and with no httle 
disorder among themselves, leaving Lamachus alone, exposed 
to the whole force of the enemy's cavalry. The cavalry 
were commanded by Callicrates, an officer of great strength 
and bravery, who came forward by himself and challenged 
Lamachus to single combat. Lamachus received the first 
wound ; but he wounded Callicrates, and they both fell and 
expired together. The Syracusans being masters of the 
body and arms of Lamachus, took them away, and went 
straight to the Athenian entrenchments where Nicias lay 
without guard. Roused by their approach, and seeing 
the great danger which threatened him, he ordered his 
attendants to set fire to the engines and all the materials 
lying about them. Thus he stopped the progress of the 
Syracusans, saved Nicias, and preserved the treasure of the 
Athenians ; for the enemy, seeing the flames, went back to 
Syracuse. 

2.5. The death of Lamachus left Nicias in the sole com- 
mand of the army. He had great hopes ; many Sicilian 
towns submitted to him ; vessiJs laden with provisions for 
his troops came to him from all quarters; there was a 
general feeling in his favour throughout the island, as a 
man sure to prosper. The Syracusans no longer hoping to 
be able to defend their city, made proposals for an accom- 
modation. Gylippus, sent from Sparta to succour the 
Syracusans, learned on the way that they were reduced to 
the greatest extremities, and, surroundea by the wall built 
by the Athenians, he believed that they were already in the 
hands of their conquerors, and he passed on to preserve, if 
possible, the cities in Sicily belonging to the people of Italy : 
for there was a prevalent report that the Athenians were 
already master of the entire country, with a general at their 
head whose prudence and fortune were invincible. Nicias 
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himself, contrary to bis natural disposition, was elevated 
beyond measure by his strong position and bis great victories, 
and above all by the information he daily received from 
Syracuse secretly, as well as from messages publicly con- 
veyed to him, that the city was preparing to surrender. In 
this state of confident security, Nicias never thought of using 
any means to prevent the landing of GyUppus. GyHppus, 
however, took advantage of this negligence and landed in 
Sicily, at as great a distance as possible from Syracuse, and 
soon gathered roimd him a large army. So little were the 
Syracusans aware of his presence in the island, that they 
had assembled to deliberate on proposals of surrender to 
Nicias ; many of those engaged in the deUberation were for 
adopting the proposals before their city was completely 
inclosed, for there was but a very small part of the wall 
unfinished, and the materials were on the spot. 

26. At this critical moment, an officer named Gongylus 
arrived from Corinth with a trireme. The whole population 
crowded round him. He told them that Gylippus would 
presently join him, and that he was followed by many other 
ships coming to their rescue. The Syracusans scarcely 
dared to believe this good news. While they hesitated, a 
courier came from Gylippus, ordering them to arm them- 
selves and come out to meet him. They took courage and 
obeyed the summons. When Gyhppus reached the place 
he drew up his army. Nicias did the same. As the two 
armies stood front to front, Gylippus laid aside his weapons, 
and sent a herald to the Athenians, offering to give them 
protection if they were willing to abandon Sicily. Nicias 
scorned to give any answer ; but some of his soldiers laughed 
at the herald, and asked him — " If the arrival of one Spartan 
cloak and staflF so much improved the condition of the 
S3Tacusans that they could despise the Athenians who were 
so much stronger than Gylippus, and who had lately restored 
to Sparta three hundred of their prisoners, all better and 
longer-haired men than Gylippus; Timseus affirms that 
the Sicilians did not think much of Gylippus, neither at 
first nor afterwards ; for as soon as they were aware of his 
avarice they ridiculed his cloak and his long hair. Yet 
the same historian adds that when GyHppus appeared among 
the Syracusans, they ran to his standard, as the birds flock 
after the owl as soon as they see him ; which is more pro- 
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bable than what he had said before : for the Sjracusans, 
viewing that cloak and staff as the emblems of Spartan 
dignity, gathered round Gylippus with respect and obedi- 
ence. Besides, Thucydides says that the deliverance of 
Sicily was the work of Gylippus alone; and Philistus, a 
Syracusau, and a witness of these events, testifies the same 
thing. 

27. In the first battle the advantage was on the side of 
the Athenians, who killed some of the Syracusans. Gon- 
gylus, the Corinthian, was among the slain. The next day 
Gylippus gave a striking proof of the skill of an experienced 
officer, for with the same men, the same weapons, the same 
horses, and in the same places, by merely changing the 
order of battle, he drove the Athenians to their entrench- 
ments. He then made use of the stones and other materials 
which they had brought for the completion of their wall, to 
continue that which the Syracusans had begun, thus pre- 
venting the work of the x\thenians from being finished, so 
that, thcfugh the latter had gained a victory the first day, it 
proved to be of no advantage to them. 

28. After this success, the Syracusans revived in their 
courage, armed a great number of ships, and with their 
cavalry, and the soldiers of their allies, took many pri- 
soners. Gylippus went through all the cities urging them 
to join him. The greater part complied, and rendered 
him great service. In consequence of this sudden change 
Nicias relapsed into his former inactivity. He lost heart. 
He sent to the Athenians an account of the state of his 
affairs, and pressed them either to send another army, or 
to recall the present one from Sicily. At the same time, 
he begged permission to retire from the command on account 
of his malady. Before the Athenians received the letters 
of Nicias, they had been on the point of sending them 
a new army; but the envy which had been excited by 
his first successes, so advantageous for his country, and so 
honourable to himself, had suggested divers pretexts for 
delay. His reverses had a contrary eflFect. The Athenians 
hastened the necessary succours. They promptly resolved 
on naming two generals, Demosthenes and Eurymedon, as 
the colleagues of Nicias. Demosthenes was to repair to 
Sicily with the fleet which they were preparing, in the 
spring: and Eurymedon was to proceed before the end 
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of the winter with ten ships. Eurymedon carried money 
to pay the troops, and told Nicias that two meritorious 
officers, Menander and Euthydemus, now with him, were 
appointed to assist him in the command, until the arrival of 
Demosthenes* 

29. While Demosthenes was making preparations for sail- 
ing to Sicily, Nicias was attacked at once hy sea and by 
land : but with very diflFerent success. At first, part of his 
fleet was vanquished by that of the Syracusans ; but after- 
wards he beat the victors, and sank many of their ships. 
On the land he was not so successful : not being able to 
succour his troops in time, Gylippus took by assault the 
fortress of Plemmyrium, at the entrance of the great har- 
bour, and thus gained possession of all the money, pro- 
visions, and equipments of six ships which had been laid 
up there, and put to the sword, or took prisoners, the 
greater part of the garrison. The heaviest blow to Nicias 
was the loss of his convoys : for while he held Plemmyrium, 
the transport of provisions liad been safe and quick ; but 
now that the enemy was at anchor before that fortress, his 
supplies could not be brought in without fighting. More- 
over, the Syracusans ascribed their jate defeat at sea, not to 
the superiority of the Athenians, but to their own disorderly 
manner of pursuing them. They therefore prepared for a 
second naval battle with greater force and magnificence. 
Nicias, however, would not hazard another battle. He said 
it would be absurd to venture upon it with inferior troops 
already worn out and ill-provided, while he was hourly ex- 
pecting the arrival of Demosthenes with a new fleet. But 
Menander and Euthydemus, the temporary colleagues of 
Nicias, were moved by their ambitious jealousy of Nicias 
and Demosthenes, to surpass the glory of the one before the 
arrival of the other. Their pretence was— the honour of 
Athens. They maintained with great ardour that Athens 
would be entirely ruined if they avoided the engagement to 
which the Syracusans were now challenging them. Nicias 
was forced to yield ; and they hurried to the battle. By 
the stratagem of Ariston, the Corinthian, a pilot, the left 
wing of the Athenian fleet was dispersed, and many of 
their people perished. Nicias was thrown into the utmost 
consternation. All the calamities that had happened while 
he was sole commander passed in review before his mind ; 
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and now, one greater than them all was brought upon 
him by the folly of his colleagues. Then Demosthenes 
arrived with a formidable fleet. He had seventy-three 
ships, manned by five thousand heavy- armed warriors, be- 
sides three thousand archers, spearmen, and slingers. His 
magnificent array of glittering armour, in ships adorned 
with brilliant streamers, furnished with strong rowers, and 
commanded by able officers, came up with the sound of 
trumpets, as in triumphal pomp, to strike their enemies 
with dismay. 

30. The Syracusans were now thrown back into their 
former state of alarm. They saw no end to their troubles : 
all their sufferings and labours had been thrown away. 
Nicias had but a brief joy in the arrival of this powerful 
armament. Demosthenes was for attacking the Syracusans 
at once, and then returning to Athens. Nicias, astonished 
at his rashness, remonstrated with him on the folly of his 
proposal. He argued that delay would be the most effective 
plan for ruining their enemies, for they were already with- 
out money or provisions ; that their allies were ready to 
forsake them ; and they would be forced by want to sur- 
render, as they had wished to do before. He knew, from 
certain information, that the Syracusans were tired of the 
war, and disgusted with Gylippus, and that they would soon 
be compelled by their increasing misery to surrender at 
discretion. These things were said by Nicias in a manner 
somewhat obscure, so that Demosthenes and the other 
generals accused him of timidity. "These," they said, 
"are his old precautions by which he has extinguished 
all the ardour of his troops, always delaying to fight 
until his forces were enfeebled and despised." The other 
generals and all the officers followed the opinion of Demos- 
thenes, and Nicias was obliged to give way. 

3 1 . On the following night, Demosthenes, with the land 
forces, attacked the Epipolae. Before the sentinels were 
aware, he killed part of the enemy by surprise, and over- 
came all who tried to defend themselves. Not content 
with this advantage, he fell upon the Boeotians. The 
Boeotians, formed in close order, levelled their spears, and 
pressing hard on the Athenians, repulsed them with loud 
cries and dreadful slaughter. The alarm spread through 
the rest of the army: the men who came down from 
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the Epipolse to sustain their countrymen, were attacked 
and wounded by the fugitives ; and friends were mistaken 
for enemies. The universal fright was heightened by the 
deceitful light of the moon, which, dimly shining on their 
backs, cast their shadows before them, so as to conceal 
their number and their arms, while the shields and helmets 
of the enemy, glittering in the moonlight, made them 
appear more numerous and more formidable than they 
were. At last they turned round, completely routed, and 
fell, either by the arms of the enemy, or by their own. 
Many of them threw themselves down from the tops 
of the rocks. Those who escaped wandered about in the 
fields, where they were caught next morning, and put to 
the sword by the enemy's cavalry. Two thousand of the 
Athenians perished; and very few of them saved their arms 
with their lives. 

32. Though the issue was such as Nicias had appre- 
hended, he was thrown into despair, and vehemently ac- 
cused the precipitancy of Demosthenes. Demosthenes 
vindicated himself as well as he could ; but he now gave it 
as his opinion that they should return forthwith to Athens. 
He said that it was in vain to expect a new army ; that 
with the force which then remained they could not hope 
to make head against the enemy ; and that even if they 
were assured of victory, they would be obHged to abandon 
a position which was at all times unhealthy, and which 
they then found to be specially fatal at that season, for 
it was the beginning of autumn ; the greater part of their 
soldiers were already laid up by sickness, and all the 
others were dispirited. Yet Nicias would not hear of a 
retreat: not that he feared the Syracusans, but rather, 
the tribunals and calumnies of the Athenians at home. 
He declared that there was no pecuhar danger from re- 
maining in their camp ; and that he would rather die by the 
hands of his enemies than by those of his fellow- citizens ; 
and that, if it should be necessary to remove their camp, 
they could deUberate on that at their leisure. When he had 
thus spoken, Demosthenes, remembering the failure of his 
own recent project, offered no opposition, especially as he 
saw others persuaded that Nicias had some secret intelli- 
gence, and was waiting for something of which they had no 
knowledge. But very soon a new army arrived to help the 
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Syracusans ; the sickness in the Athenian camp increased ; 
Nicias changed his opinion, and gave a general order for 
embarkation. 

33. On the night on which the Athenians were ready to 
embark, without exciting any attention on the part of the 
enemy, the moon was eclipsed. Through either ignorance 
or superstition, Nicias and all his people were struck with 
a panic. Nicias wished to remain for another month. 
Abandoning all other thoughts, he occupied his leisure 
with sacrifices ; until the enemy, profiting by his inaction, 
attacked his encampment, and surrounded the entrance to 
the harbour with their ships. Even the children joined the 
party. Many of them threw themselves into fishing-boats 
and other light craft, approached the Athenian ships, chal- 
lenged them to fight, and insulted them with the most 
contemptuous reproaches. A Syracusan boy, named He- 
racleides, belonging to one of the noblest famiUes in the 
city, coming too near, was on the point of being taken 
by one of the Athenian ships, which was sent in pursuit 
of him ; Pollychus, his uncle, hastened to his rescue, 
with ten ships under his command ; and the officers of 
the other ships, in apprehension for Pollychus' s own 
safety, followed. This brought on a severe conflict. At 
length the Syracusans carried the day, after having killed 
Eurymedon, the Athenian general, and many other dis- 
tinguished officers. The Athenians, seeing that they 
could not hold out much longer, raised a loud outcry 
against their generals, and called on them to lead them 
away by land ; for the Syracusans had followed up their 
victory by blocking up the entrance of the harbour. Nicias 
refused to listen to them, thinking that nothing could be 
more dishonourable than to leave in the enemy's hands 
so many vessels of burden, and nearly two hundred ships of 
war. He, therefore, promptly filled a hundred and twenty 
ships with the flower of his infantry and his archers, not 
having rowers for the other ships. The remainder of his 
troops he drew up on the shore, leaving his camp and his 
walls, which reached as far as the temple of Hercules. 

34. The Syracusans had been prevented from offering 
their ordinary sacrifices to Hercules by the presence of the 
Athenians. Now they sent their priests and their generals 
to discharge their obligations by renewing the solemnities. 
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As soon as their ships were prepared, the soothsayers 
announced to the Syracusans that the entrails of the victims 
promised them a glorious nctory, if, instead of beginning 
the attack, they only repelled the force of their adversaries; 
for Hercules himself, they said, performed his great labours 
only in defending himself from the injuries that assailed 
him. Full of confidence, the Syracusans put to sea. The 
battle was fierce and bloody. It was remarkable for not 
causing less excitement in the two armies who watched it 
from the shore, than among those who fought in the ships ; 
for they could clearly see the battle and feel the effects 
of every sudden change, within so small a space. The 
Athenians did themselves as much damage by their own 
arrangements, and by the nature of their armament, as 
,they received from their enemies; for they fought with 
large, unwieldy vessels, crowded close together, against 
lighter vessels, which had space to act freely, and to attack 
them on all sides. Moreover, the Syracusans were pro- 
vided with a large quantity of stones, which never failed to 
do execution ; while the Athenians could defend themselves 
only with arrows and javelins, of which the aim was ren- 
dered so unsteady by the motion of the ships that they 
were of little use. The Syracusans owed the advantage of 
this expedition to the suggestion of Ariston, the Corinthian, 
who lost his life in the moment of their victory. 

35. The flight of the Athenians by sea being thus pre- 
vented by their defeat and their great losses, when they 
saw how difficult it would be to save themselves by land, 
they had not heart to meet their enemies as they approached 
to take their ships. They did not ask even leave to bury 
their dead. They regarded the lot of the sick and 
wounded, whom they were forced to abandon, as worse than 
that of the dead who were left unburied ; and they looked 
on their own case as the worst of all, seeing no way of 
escape from the same miseries, after passing through more 
terrible sufferings. In the night, however, they began 
their retreat by land. Gylippus saw the Syracusans taken 
up with festive sacrifices in commemoration of their vic- 
tory ; and he knew that he could neither persuade nor 
force them to fall on the retreating Athenians. In this 
difficulty, Hermocrates contrived a stratagem. He sent to 
Nicias some of his most trusty friends, pretending that they 
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came from those persons who had maintained a secret cor- 
respondence with him during the war, to advise him not 
to depart that night, because the Syracusans had planted 
ambuscades on all the roads by which they could pass. 
Nicias believed the story, and remained as though he had 
been afraid of not falling in the snares of the enemy : for 
by the morning light, the Syracusans occupied all the 
passes and fords, broke down the bridges, and scattered 
their cavalry over all the plain ; so that there was not a 
spot by which the Athenians could pass without fighting 
for it. They were, therefore, compelled to remain where 
they were during the whole of that day. On the following 
night they commenced their retreat with cries and groans, 
as if they had been leaving, not an enemy's country, but 
their own. Their state of miserable destitution was em- 
bittered by the thought of their sick and wounded friends 
who could not follow them; and their present sorrows 
seemed light in comparison of those with which they were 
threatened. 

36. The most affecting spectacle in all this scene of misery 
was Nicias himself; worn out lyith disease, and wanting 
even the lowest comforts of life at a time when his age and 
sufferings made them indispensable. Still, weak as he was, 
he bore it all with an energy which the strongest scarcely 
displayed ; and they all saw that he acted less from a love 
of life, than from a desire to sustain the hopes of his com- 
panions. When all the rest wept from fear and despair, his 
tears, when he could no longer restrain them, flowed from 
the contrast of their present disgrace with the glorious things 
they had hoped to achieve. When they beheld him thus, 
and the earnestness with which he had sought to deter the 
Athenian people from this fatal expedition, they looked on 
his sufferings as the more unmerited. They ceased to 
place any hope in the gods, when they saw one who had 
been so ievoted to them faring no better than the basest 
persons in the army. 

.37. Amid all this distress, Nicias endeavoured by his 
tones, his looks, and his acts of kindness to all around him, 
to show that he could rise above it. He kept his division of 
the army unbroken in a march of eight days, during which 
he was continually wounded by darts, until Demosthenes 
and his division were surrounded and taken, after hard 
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fighting, at Polyzelus. Demosthenes stabbed himself with 
his own sword, but not mortally; and fell immediately 
into the hands of the enemy. As soon as some Syra- 
cusans announced this calamity to Nicias, he sent some of 
his cavalry to inquire into the matter, who brought back 
word that it was true. He then begged that Gylippus 
would send the Athenians safe home from Sicily, and 
offered hostages for the payment of the expenses of the 
Syracusans in the war. The Syracusans haughtily rejected 
his proposals, with savage threats, and discharged their 
darts against a man reduced to the last extremity of 
want. All that night Nicias stood his ground, and in the 
morning he marched, amidst showers of darts, to the river 
Asinarum. There the enemy drove some into the stream, 
and others rushed into it headlong to quench their thirst. 
The slaughter of the Athenians in the river was so mur- 
derous, that Nicias, kneeling at Gylippus' s feet, said, 
" Gylippus, show some mercy — not to me, who have 
gathered fame from so many battles, but to the other 
Athenians. Remember the chances of war fall on both 
sides. Forget not with what moderation and clemency the 
Athenians have used their advantage over you." Gylippus 
was somewhat moved by the appearance and the speech of 
Nicias. He knew that Nicias had done good service to 
the Spartans in securing the late treaty. He thought how 
it would redound to his own glory to take the generals of 
the opposing army alive. He raised Nicias from the 
ground, and consoled him, and ordered the lives of the 
others to be spared. But so slowly did the order pass, 
that more than half of the whole number were slaughtered. 
When all the prisoners were brought together, the con- 
querors placed their arms as trophies on the tallest and 
most beautiful of the trees on the river's bank. Then they 
crowned themselves with chaplets, adorned their own 
horses, and cropped those of their captives ; and returned 
to the city in triumph, having brought to an end the 
greatest contest that Greeks ever had with Greeks, and 
gained a solid victory by the most strenuous courage. 

38. At a public meeting of the people and the allies of 
Syracuse, Eurycles, the orator, proposed that the day of 
Micias's capture should be observed as a solemn festival, 
entirely spent in sacrificing to the gods, and that it should 
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be called Asinaria, after the river ; that the slaves and 
allies of the Athenians should be sold; that the free 
Athenians and. their abettors should be condemned to v^rork 
in the quarries in chains ; and that the generals should be 
put to death. The proposals being adopted by the assem- 
bly, Hermocrates produced a general movement by remind- 
ing them that " to use a victory well is better than to con- 
quer.'* Gylippus vnshed to lead the Athenian generals to 
Sparta ; but the Syracusans, giddy with success, weary of 
the severity of his discipline, and hating him for his 
avarice, answered him with insults. Timseus contradicts 
the statement of Philistus and Thucydides, that Nicias and 
Demosthenes were stoned to death by the Syracusans ; 
and he says that durmg the holding of the assembly, Her- 
mocrates sent some of his people to inform them of their 
sentence, and that they destroyed themselves. For a long 
time their bodies were publicly exposed outside the gate. 
Plutarch was informed, that even in his day a shield was 
shown in a temple at Syracuse, which they called the shield 
of Nicias, beautifully wrought in gold and purple. 

39. Most of the other prisoners were carried away by 
disease and bad living in the quarries, where their daily 
allowance was a pint of barley, and half a pint of water. 
Many of those who had been concealed by the soldiers, or 
who had escaped by passing for servants, were sold into 
slavery with the mark of a horse branded on their brows ; 
the greater number consisted of these last ; but they so won 
upon the Syracusans by their modesty and delicate behaviour, 
that they were either soon set at liberty, or were treated by 
their masters with great honour. Some were preserved for 
the sake of Euripides : for the Sicilians were more passion- 
ately fond of his poetry than any other Greek's. When 
visitors to their island brought a few specimens, they eagerly 
committed them to memory, and communicated them to one 
another with enthusiastic delight. It is said that there 
were not a few of the prisoners, on this occasion, who re- 
turned to Athens, and who went to Euripides to thank him. 
Some of them told him that they had been set at liberty for 
teaching their masters such passages of his poetry as they 
could remember. Others said that by singing a few of his 
verses, they had procured support when wandering about 
after the battle. This is far from being incredible. A 
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vessel from Caunus, pursued by Corsairs, sought shelter in 
a Sicilian harbour. At first the Sicilians were for chasing 
her away ; but after asking if any one on board knew any 
verses of Euripides, and finding that they knew many of 
them, they gave them leave to remain. 

40. It is said that the Athenians were unwilling to believe 
the news of their defeat in Sicily, and that their incredulity 
was specially awakened by the character of the first bearer 
of the tidings. A foreigner landing at Piraeus, sat in a 
barber's shop, and spoke of these events as if they were 
known to the Athenians. The barber ran off immediately 
to the city, and publicly related what he had heard, in the 
presence of the archon. In the fear and trepidation which 
naturally followed, the magistrates called an assembly of the 
citizens. The man was then asked from whom he had 
received his information ; but as he could say nothing that 
was certain, he was condemned to the rack as a liar and a 
disturber of the state. The wretched man had been tortured 
for a long time, when the report was confirmed by those who 
narrated the whole matter. With such difficulty was Nicias 
believed, even when he had suffered the calamities he had 
foretold. 

4 1 . Nicias is a striking specimen of a numerous class of 
persons. Of a cautious and timid disposition, he was more 
distinguished for prudence than for enterprise. With a 
moderate share of energy, he was exceedingly rich ; and he 
employed his wealth for the purpose of gaining that distinc- 
tion which other Athenians won by their boldness and Iheir 
abilities. Jealous for the influence of the high-born and 
the wealthy in opposition to that of the great bulk of the 
citizens, he was naturally averse to all popular undertakings. 
Through his whole life he appears to have maintained an 
unblemished character, especially for his religious devotion, 
according to the views of his age and country. His suffer- 
ings and his melancholy end cannot be contemplated without 
sorrow. 

42. We are warranted by his history to suggest to young 
persons one practical caution. It is not well to engage in 
attempts for which we have not been fitted by Divine Pro- 
vidence. The greater part of persons in our days are called 
to fill situations so much unhke those in which Nicias was 
placed, that we are not Ukely to fall into the same kind of 
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error as that into which he would seem to have been led by 
his position in society. Happily, however, there is more 
scope among us than there was among the Athenians for 
the useful and happy employment of quaUties somewhat 
similar to those of Nicias. There is more need of caution 
and circumspection than of boldness and daring. Our reli- 
gion is an infinitely better guide in life than that of Greece ; 
and it provides succour for the hour of sorrow, and consola- 
tions in death to which Nicias was a stranger. We are 
perpetually taught to make religion — ^intelligent, spiritual, 
and practical faith in the Saviour — ^the grand business of 
life ; and they who go through the world under the direction 
and power of this religion, will adorn every station, and 
make the most conscientious use of every talent. — They will 
not regard success in worldly affairs as a proof of the Divine 
favour ; but rather as a trial of their own faithfulness in 
making a right use of their prosperity ; neither will they 
regard reverses and disappointments as proofs of the Divine 
displeasure, but as occasions for humihty, and as motives to 
dependence, and prayer, and cheerful confidence in God. 
They virill have too deep a sense of responsibility to God to 
throw away their lives because they are overwhelmed with 
calamity. Under the deepest distresses they will, in patience 
possess their souls, and wait on God to deliver them in his 
own way and at his own time. He has promised that he 
will deliver those who put their trust in him. Faith in 
this promise has made the timid bold ; and it has filled the 
dying with hopes of everlasting life. 



LIFE OF ALCIBIADES. 
B. c. 402. 



1 . It is pretended that Alcibiades was descended, by his 
father Cleinias, from Eurysaces, son of Ajax, and through 
his mother Dinomache, daughter of Megacles, fromAlcmeeon. 
His father fought with much honour, in a vessel fitted out at 
his own charges, at Artemisium ; and he was afterwards 
killed in the battle of Coronse, where Tolmides was defeated 
by the Boeotians. Pericles and Ariphron, near relativesi 
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were the guardians of Alcibiades. The friendship of 
Socrates has contributed not a little to his celebrity ; for 
while we know nothing of the mothers of his eminent con- 
temporaries, of Nicias, Demosthenes, Lamachus, Formio, 
Thrasybulus, we learn from Antisthenes, that Alcibiades 
had a Spartan named Amyelas for his nurse, and Plato 
informs us that " Zopyrus was his teacher." 

2. It is not necessary perhaps to say much of the personal 
beauty of Alcibiades. Plutarch observes, only, that it con- 
tinued through life, rendering him very attractive, not 
only in childhood and youth, but even after he became a 
man. Such was the admirable symmetry of his body, and 
the charm which spread over his whole person, that he was 
one of the few to whom we may apply the words of Euripi- 
des, that, "the autumn of handsome men is beautiful.'* 
Even the lisp with which he spoke added persuasion and 
gracefulness to his address. His manners and inclinations 
varied much at diflferent times, which is not surprising if we 
consider the great events that happened to him, and the 
remarkable changes through which he passed. His most 
striking passion was an inordinate ambition for distinction, 
which would not brook a superior or even an equal. When 
a boy, he was nearly thrown by one of his companions in 
wrestling ; he furiously bit the hands of his antagonist to 
make him loosen his grasp: "Alcibiades," said the boy, 
"you bite like a woman." *' Not so," Alcibiades replied ; 
— " but like a lion." At another time, playing at dice in a 
narrow street, he was about to throw, when a wagon laden 
with wine approached. The stupid driver, unmindful of 
the cries of the boys caUing on him to stop, was goading 
on his oxen, and the other boys made way for him ; but 
Alcibiades threw himself across the road in front of the 
oxen's feet, and ordered the men to drive over him. The 
astonished rustic stopped; and the scattered pla3nnates 
crowded round him in terror. 

3. Though Alcibiades submitted to the lessons of other 
masters in the schools, he contemptuously refused to play 
the flute, looking on it as an instrument unworthy of a free 
man. " The lyre," he said, " does not spoil the features or 
the figure, which persons of honourable birth ought to pre- 
Berve ; but when a man puts a flute to his mouth his coun- 
tenance is distorted, so that his friends cannot recogniso 

H 
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him. The lyre can be accompanied with the voice, which 
the flute prevents. Let us abandon the flute to the children 
of the Thebans, who do not know how to speak ; but let us 
remember that we are Athenians; that we have for our 
patrons, Minerva, who threw away the flute, and Apollo, 
who flayed the man that used it." By this pleasantry, 
which had a serious meaning, Alcibiades delivered himself 
and all his companions from that exercise. From that time, 
the flute, which had been held in much esteem, was treated 
at Athens with contempt. 

4. Antiphon, who wrote a book against Alcibiades, has 
said that while he was very young, he ran away from home 
to the house of Democrates, one of his friends, and that 
Ariphron, one of his guardians, wished to seek him by 
means of the public crier, but that Pericles, his other 
guardian, opposed this, saying — "If he be dead, the public 
crier will brine the news only one day sooner; but if 
he is living, it will only disgrace him through life.'* 
Antiphon upbraids Alcibiades for having murdered one of 
his slaves with a club, in the palestra of Agyrtius. But 
perhaps we should not give credit to all these reports, which 
the author avows that he had published from hatred to 
him. 

5. At an early age, Alcibiades was followed and courted 
by the first and noblest citizens, because of his surpassing 
beauty. But, at the same time, the love of Socrates is a 
suflicient proof of the boy's wisdom and ingenuousness. 
The philosopher, seeing his good inclinations, and fearing 
that he might be corrupted by the flatteries of both 
Athenians and foreigners that were attracted by his 
beauty, wealth, and rank, took the greatest possible pains 
to keep so fair a plant from perishing in its early flower. 
If ever there was a man defended by what are vulgarly 
called the good things of hfe from the piercing remon- 
strances of philosophy, it was Alcibiades, surrounded 
as he was, from the first, by luxuries and flatteries ; yet, 
by his natural good sense, he attached himself to Socrates. 
He preferred his society to that of all other persons. He 
listened with pleasure to the conversations which were 
designed to check his faults, and to cure his foolish pride. 
He believed that Socrates was sent from heaven for the 
instruction and safety of the Athenian youth. Humbled 
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in his own eyes by his love and reverence for his teacher, 
he supped with him, wrestled with him, and shared his 
tent. In contrast with this regard for Socrates, was his 
rough treatment of the rest of his admirers. One day, 
Anytus gave an entertainment to some strangers, and in- 
vited Alcibiades. Alcibiades refused ; but in the evening, 
after drinking wine with friends at home, he went, masked, 
to the house of Anytus, stopped at the door of the chamber, 
and, seeing the board and tables covered with gold and 
silver vessels, he ordered his slaves to carry one half of 
them away to his own house ; then, without deigning to 
enter the apartment, he returned home. The guests of 
Anytus murmured at this insult ; but Anytus himself said, 
** He has done me an honour and a favour ; for while he 
might have taken the whole, he has left us one half." 

6. The only person to whom, among his troops of 
admirers, he showed any kindness, was a stranger, who 
lived at Athens, and who having sold his small property, 
brought a hundred pieces of gold to Alcibiades as a present. 
Alcibiades, flattered by the man's admiration, entertained 
him at supper, returned his money, and desired him to 
appear next day among the persons who were to bid for 
farming the revenue, and to offer a higher price than all the 
rest. The poor man would have excused himself on the 
plea that he was too poor to pay the necessary rent ; but 
Alcibiades threatened to scourge him if he refused ; for, 
besides wishing to do the man a kindness, he had a private 
pique against the tax-farmers, which he wished to gratify. 
In the morning, as Alcibiades had directed, the man offered 
a talent beyond the other bidders. The rest leagued against 
him, and demanded the name of his security, feeling sure 
that he had none. The man, utterly confused, was about 
to return, when Alcibiades, from a distance, called to the 
magistrates, " Put down my name : he is one of my 
friends ; I will be responsible for him." These words 
threw the tax-farmers into great perplexity ; and they offered 
money to this stranger, to induce him to give up his bar- 
gain. Alcibiades would not let him accept less than a 
talent, which they paid him. 

7. Though Socrates had many rivals among the admirers 
of Alcibiades, he retained his hold on his affection, by his 
beautiful discourses^ which touched him to the quick^ and 

H 2 
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often drew forth tears. Sometimes, indeed, Alcibiades was 
seduced from his teacher by the flatterers who were always 
finding out new pleasures for him ; and Socrates was at 
times obliged to make search for him, knowing that he had 
no real respect for any other person. Alcibiades was, 
indeed, greatly addicted to a hfe of pleasure ; and what 
Thucydides says of his voluptuous and intemperate mode of 
living, has given but too much ground for such a charge. 
Still it was less the love of pleasure than the love of dis« 
tinction to which the corrupters of his youth appealed. 
They filled his head with magnificent schemes, assuring 
him that as soon as he aspired to take a lead in public 
affairs, he would not only throw into the shade all former 
orators and warriors, but would even surpass Pericles in 
power and glory ; yet no sooner did Alcibiades return to 
Socrates, than the lessons of the philosopher awakened 
nim to a sense of his faults : like iron softened in the fire, 
but recovering its hardness in the cold. 

8. Alcibiades had scarcely passed the years of childhood, 
when he went to the school of a certain teacher, and asked 
for a volume of Homer. The grammarian told him that 
he had no book of that poet. Alcibiades struck him with 
his fist, and left him. Another teacher, having told him 
that he had a copy of Homer corrected with his own hand, 
Alcibiades said to him, " How ! you are able to correct 
Homer, and yet you amuse yourself with teaching children : 
why do you not apply yourself to the instruction of young 
men V One day, he went to see Pericles ; at the gate he 
was told that Pericles was occupied in studying now to 
render his accounts to the Athenians. " It were better," 
said Alcibiades, *' that he should study how to avoid giving 
any accounts at all." 

9. Alcibiades was only a young man when he was 
present with the army at Potideea. Socrates was also 
there, and was the companion of Alcibiades, by nieht and 
by day, lodging in his tent, and fighting by his side. On 
the day of the battle, they both fought with great courage : 
Alcibiades was wounded, and brought to the ground ; 
Socrates placed himself before him, and defended him, and 
in sight of the whole army kept the enemy from taking 
him or depriving him of his arms. The prize of valour, 
therefore, was justly due to Socrates ; but as the generals 
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were disposed to give it to Alcibiades, on account of his 
high rank, Socrates, who wished only to kindle in Alcibiades 
the love of true glory, was the first to give his vote, and 
contributed most largely to the crown and the complete 
suit of armour, which were the prize awarded to him. On 
another occasion, a long time after, when the Athenians 
were routed at the battle of Delium, Alcibiades, who was 
on horseback, found Socrates retreating vrith others on 
foot : he would not leave him, but defended him from the 
attacks of the pursuing enemy, by whom many of the 
other fugitives were slain. 

10. There was at Athens a citizen named Hipponicus^ 
father of Callias, a man of high standing for his wealth 
and birth, whom Alcibiades struck, not from anger, nor in 
a quarrel, but in consequence of a merry jest, which he 
had planned with some of his companions. The report of 
this action spread quickly through the city, and produced 
a universid murmur. Next morning, Alcibiades went to 
Hipponicus, and offered himself to be beaten, as Hippo- 
nicus should decide. Hipponicus suppressed his resent- 
ment, and forgave him. Some time after, he gave Alcibiades 
his daughter in marriage. 

11. Hipparete, the daughter of Hipponicus, is described 
as an eminently virtuous lady, who passionately loved her 
husband; but, unable to bear his licentious conduct, she left 
his house, and withdrew to that of her brother. Alcibiades 
showed no concern on her account, but even lived more 
freely than before. According to the law of Athens, a 
wife who left her husband, was required to appear publicly 
in person, and place her letter of divorce in the hands of 
the magistrate. When Hipparete appeared, in obedience 
to this law, Alcibiades, who was present, violently seized 
her, and carried her to his house, no man thinking he had 
a right to hinder him. She remained in his house until 
her death, which happened a short time after, when 
Alcibiades was absent on a voyage to Ephesus. The law 
seems to have been made for the purpose of giving the 
husband, in such circumstances, an opportunity of re- 
covering his wife. 

12. Alcibiades had a dog of uncommon size, and great 
beauty, which had cost him a large sum. He cut off 
the tail, which was the most beautiful part of the dog. 
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His friends were greatly mortified, and told him that 
everybody blamed him for mutilating so noble an animal. 
"That is just what I wish," said Alcibiades ; " I wish the 
Athenians to amuse themselves with this folly, that they 
may say nothing worse against me/' 

13. The first occasion of his taking a part in public 
business was rather accidental than designed. Passing 
through the city, he observed a great concourse of people, 
and finding that it was caused by a gift of money distributed 
among the citizens, he gave away sums of money as he 
went on. The people cheered him so loudlv for his gene- 
rosity, that, in his joy, he forgot a quail, which, following 
the fashion of the day, he had in his cloak, and which took 
fright at the noise, and flew away. The people set up a 
louder shout, and ran about to help him to catch the bird. 
She was caught at last, by Antiochus, the pilot of a vessel, 
who for that reason became a favourite with Alcibiades. 

14. Alcibiades, though greatly distinguished by his 
wealth, his courage, his exploits, and the number of his 
friends and relatives, relied mainly on the force and grace- 
fulness of his eloquence for acquiring credit and authority 
among the people. The greatness of his eloquence is wit- 
nessed not only by the comic poets, but even by the prince 
of orators, who says expressly, in his oration against Mi- 
dias, that " Alcibiades passed for the most eloquent man 
of his time." Yet, if we may believe Theophrastus, as 
inquisitive and well-informed a writer as any other philoso- 
pher, while Alcibiades had no superior in the readiness of 
his invention and imagination, he was often at a loss for 
words, and hesitated in his address. 

15. He was famous for the great number of his horses 
and chariots : for no private person, nor even any king, 
had ever sent, as he did, seven chariots to the Olympic 
games at one time. By carrying away the first, second, 
and fourth prizes, he surpassed all other competitors in 
those races. His first victory was rendered still more 
illustrious by the honours which were heaped upon him 
even by his rivals. The Messenians prepared for him a 
magnificent tent ; the citizens of Ohio fed his horses, and 
supplied him with victims for the sacrifices ; and the Les- 
bians furnished him with wines, and the luxuries of a most 
sumptuous table for his public entertainments. But he was 
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guilty of a trick, which, if not invented hy calumny, ob- 
scured the glory of his name. It is reported, that Diomedes, 
an honourable friend of Alcibiades at Athens, being anxious 
to obtain a prize at the Olympic games, had set his heart 
on a splendid chariot at Argos, and knowing that Alcibiades 
had great influence there, be begged that he would buy it 
for him. Instead of buying it for his friend, Alcibiades 
procured it for himself, leaving the disappointed Diomedes 
to deplore his perfidy. 

16. As soon as Alcibiades applied himself to public 
matters, though he was very young, he left the other 
popular leaders far behind. There were only two who 
could at all bear up against him, Phseax, son of Erusistra* 
tus, and Nicias, son of Niceratus. Nicias was already an 
old man, one of the greatest generals of the time. Phaeax 
like Alcibiades, was beginning to push his way : he was of 
noble birth, but inferior to Alcibiades in many respects, 
and most of all in eloquence. He was highly engaging in 
conversation, but fitter to shine in a private dispute, than 
to carry on succcessfully a public debate, in the assemblies 
of the people. As Eupolis says, '* He was an admirable 
talker, but not a speaker. There is still to be seen an 
oratiiMft against Alcibiades and Phseax, in which the former 
ts accused of having used at his table the public and sacred 
\essels of gold and silver consecrated to solemn proces- 
sions, as if they had been his private property. 

17. There was at Athens a person named Hyperbolus, 
mentioned by Thucydides as a very wicked man, who fur- 
nished ample materials for the invectives of the comic 
poets. His hardened infamy passed with some for courage. 
The people made use of this man to attack persons of dig- 
nity and reputation. At his instigation, they were about 
to decree the banishment by ostracism. It was manifest, 
that the ban would fall on Nicias, Phaeax, or Alcibiades. 
Alcibiades joined his faction to that of one or other of his 
rivals, and caused the punishment to fall on their common 
enemy, himself. 

18. Alcibiades was not less jealous of the admiration in 
which Nicias was held by strangers, and even enemies, 
than of the honours he received from the Athenians ; for, 
though there were ties of hospitality between Alcibiades 
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and Sparta^ and he had taken ^eat care of the Spartan 
prisoners captured by the Athenians at Pjlos, yet the 
Spartans leaned more to Nicias ; for it was mainly to his 
exertions they owed the peace which had been made with 
Athens : indeed, it was a common saying among the Greeks 
that Pericles had begmi the war, but that Nicias had ended 
it. Alcibiades, envious of these honours of Nicias, made 
up his mind that the peace should be broken. The first 
step he took for this purpose was to intrigue with the 
Argives. That people were only waiting for an oppor- 
tunity of separating from the Spartans, whom they feared 
as much as they hated. Alcibiades secretly flattered them 
with the hope that they would be helped by the Athenians, 
who, he said, were already sick of the treaty which they 
had made with the Spartans, and ready to interrupt the 
peace which they felt to be disadvantageous to themselves. 
19. After the Spartans had made an aUiance with the 
Boeotians, they gave up to the Athenians the fort of 
Panacte— demolished, not fortified, as they had promised. 
Alcibiades, seeing the Athenians indignant at the bad faith 
of the Spartans, seized the opportunity of attacking Nicias 
by accusations which were not without some appearance of 
truth. He accused him of neglecting to take as prisoners 
of war, the Spartans, who had been left in the isle of Sphac- 
teria, and of giving up others who were prisoners to gratify 
the Spartans ; and, moreover, he charged him with being 
so partial to the Spartans, that he did not use his influence 
to prevent their joining the Boeotians and the Corinthians ; 
while, on the other hand, when any Grecian state sought 
the alliance of the Athenians, Nicias had so ordered it 
that it could not be eflected without the consent of Sparta. 
Nicias was greatly disconcerted by these charges. But 
just at the time, ambassadors had come from Sparta to 
Athens with full power to end their disputes by conceding 
whatever might appear to be just and reasonable. They 
were well received by the council ; and the people were to 
meet on the following day. Alcibiades, fearing that the 
people might give them an equally gracious reception, con- 
trived to have a private interview with the ambassadors. 
He said to them, " What is this business, Spartans ? Know 
ye not that the senate always acts with moderation towards 
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ambassadors, but that the people affect a loftier tone ? If 
you say that you have come with full powers, this people 
will observe no limits in pressing on you the most rigid 
terms ; but if you would avoid demands to which you cannot 
yield, deal with the Athenians as though you had full 
powers : we will help you in bringing the matter to an issue 
which will be for the good of Sparta. Having said this, 
he gave them his oath ; and he succeeded in transferring 
their confidence from Nicias to himself. The ambassadors 
were struck with admiration of his extraordinary sagacity 
and foresight. 

20. On the morrow, the ambassadors appeared before 
the assembly of the people. Alcibiades asked them, with 
great suavity, what their proposals were. Thev replied, 
that they were sent to propose some accommodation of the 
disagreements between Sparta and Athens, but that they 
had no authority to conclude any business. Alcibiades 
then arose, and cried out against them, not like a man who 
was doing, but like one receiving an injury ; he called them 
base and perfidious men, who had not come with any good 
design. The members of the council were indignant; 
the people were enraged. Nicias, ignorant of the trick 
played by Alcibiades, was astounded. The ambassadors 
withdrew. Alcibiades was chosen general. He formed a 
league with Argos, Mantineea, and Elis. No man approved 
of the means which Alcibiades employed ; but it was a 
great stroke of poHcy to disunite the Peloponnesians ; to 
oppose so many troops to the Spartans in one day at the 
battle of Mantmsea ; to remove the miseries of war far away 
from Athens ; and to mvolve the Spartans in a combat from 
which victory could gain little advi^ntage, but in which 
defeat would have been perilous to the very being of their 
state. 

21. After the battle of Mantinsea, the principal officers 
among the Argives eflfected, with the aid of the Spartans, 
the overthrow of the popular government in Argos : but 
in a little while the people gathered strength, and they 
were enabled, by the help of Alcibiades, to recover their 
power. Alcibiades advised them to build walls reaching 
to the sea-coast, that they might always be in a condition 
to be joined by the Athenian forces. By sending them 
masons and carpenters, and showing in other ways his 
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devotion to their interests, Alcibiades acquired as mach 
credit among them for himself as for Athens. He advised 
the people of Patrse, in like manner, to connect their city 
with the coast. When it was said to the Patrsesians^ 
*' The Athenians wiU swallow you up some fine morning" — 
" That might be,*' replied Alcibiades, *• but they will 
swallow them by degrees, beginning with the feet : while 
the Spartans coiud do it at once, by seizing the head." 

22. At the time that Alcibiades was making his greatest 
exertions to increase the power of the Athenians at sea, he 
spared no effort to strengthen them on the land. He urged 
the young men to fulfil the oath which they had been 
required to swear in the sacred grove of Agrantus, " that 
they would acknowledge no limits for Attica but wheat, 
barley, wines, and olives ;" inspiring them with the idea 

^ that every fruitful land was their rightM possession. 

/^ 23. But these great qualities of Alcibiades, his policy, 
his eloquent discourses, his grand conceptions, and won- 
derful abilities, were disgraced with horrible vices. His 
luxury was prodigious : his hfe was a continual scene of 
dissipation and amusement. His effeminacy was displayed 
in the places of public meeting by the long train of his 
purple cloak, and, at sea, by suspending his bed on straps, 
that he might lie more softly; and his arrogant vanity 
was betrayed during war in the golden shield, on which, 
instead of such devices as were usual with the Athenians, 
might be seen a cupid armed with a thunder-bolt. The 
citizens were insulted by this costly ostentation. The 
wisest of them feared that such profusion and contempt 
of the laws discovered his ambition to become a tyrant. 
The many, however, were dazzled by the sumptuous enter- 
tainments and gifts which he lavished upon them. Carried 
away by their admiration of his person, his eloquence, hi^ 
energy, and his practical experience, they covered his vices 
under gentle names, calling them generous frolics, and 
youthful sallies. Yet, whatever might be his generosity, 
he was the principal cause of the murder of the youths of 
Melos, by consenting to the decree which authorized that 
barbarity. One day, as he was coming away from a meeting, 
gratified in all his wishes, and with the greetings of the 
crowd, he was met by Timon, the misanthropist. Instead 
of trying to avoid him, according to his usual practice. 
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towards all persons, Timon went up to him, and graciously 
stretching forth his hand, said, " Courage, my son ; you 
do well to aim at greatness, for your greatness will be the 
ruin of the people.'* This saying was variously taken by 
different sorts of men: some only smiled; others were 
enraged against Timon, and charged him with injustice ; 
while not a few laid it up in their hearts. 

24. Towards the close of the life of Pericles, the Athe- 
nians had set their minds upon the conquest of Sicily ; and 
after his death they began to work, under the show, at 
first, of merely sending arms and men to assist the cities 
that were oppressed or ill-treated by the Syracusans, but, 
in reality, opening their way for a bolder attack hereafter. 
Alcibiades was the great promoter of this scheme. He 
persuaded the people no longer to content themselves with 
their petty warfare, but to invade the island with a^reat 
fleet, and to subdue it at once. He flattered them with 
hopes of larger and further expeditions, to which the 
conquest of Sicily was to be only the beginning. He 
dreamed of the conquest of Carthage, of Africa, of Italy, 
of the Peloponnesus. The people entered into his views : 
they were enchanted with the glorious visions which he 
held out to them : they greedily listened to the wonderful 
stories of the older warriors : they spent their time in the 
paltestne, and other places for public exercise, in tracing the 
plan of Sicily, of Carthage, and of Africa, upon the sand. 
Nicias, who knew that the taking of Sicily was a difficult 
matter, did his best to turn away the people from the 
thought of it. Socrates, too, it is said, and Menon the 
astrologer, augured no good from this enterprise. The 
latter, either led by his reason, which foresaw and feared 
the future, or by the rules of his art, pretended to be mad, 
and, seizing a burning torch, set fire to his own house. 
Others, however, maintain that Menon did not counterfeit 
madness, but that he set fire to his house in the night, 
and, in the morning, appeared at the public meeting of the 
citizens, beseeching them to have compassion on his mis- 
fortune, and to dispense with the service of his son in the 
war. By deceiving the Athenians, he obtained what he 
desired. 

25. Much against his will, Nicias was appointed one of 
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the commanders of the Sicilian expedition. Besides other 
reasons for disliking the employment, he shrank from asso« 
ciation with Alcibiades as a colleague. But the Athenians 
promised themselves a happy issue of the war, by tempering 
the ardour and boldness of Alcibiades with the wisdom and 
caution of Nicias. As for the third commander, Lamachu8> 
he appears to Plutarch to have been not less sanguine and 
adventurous than Alcibiades himself. When the Athenians 
assembled to deliberate on the number of the troops, and 
on the means of furnishing a sufficient armament, Nicias 
repeated his efforts to induce them to abandon the scheme. 
But Alcibiades having successfully opposed all his argu* 
ments, Demostratus proposed and carried a decree, that 
the commanders should be abolute masters of the war, and 
of all the preparations. 

26. When all was ready for the departure of the expedi- 
tion, there were several unfortunate omens. It was the 
time for celebrating the festival of Adonis ; the streets 
were crowded with figures representing corpses prepared 
for interment, and with women, smiting their breasts, 
and imitating, in melancholy chants, the gloomy pomp 
of funerals. In one nignt, the statues of Hermes 
throughout the city were mutilated — an event which 
troubled the greater part even of those who ordina- 
rily despised aU kinds of prodigies. There were those 
who insinuated that this was the work of the Corinthians, 
who favoured the Syracusans, as descended from their own 
people, and who hoped, by the terror of this presage, to 
alarm the Athenians, and induce them to delay, if not to 
abandon, the expedition. But the people would give no 
heed to this insinuation ; neither would they listen, on the 
other hand, to those who assured them that there was 
nothing terrible in what had happened, because it was 
nothing more than a drunken outrage of some young men 
of the city. The people regarded this event, as not only 
a bad augury, but as the effect of a deep and serious con- 
spiracy against the government. Both the senate and the 
people went into a severe examination of all persons on 
whom the slightest suspicion could fall, and they held 
numerous meetings in the course of a very few days. At 
length, Androcles, the orator, produced some slaves and 
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foreigners who deposed that, some days hefore, other sta- 
tues besides those of Hermes had been defaced, and that, 
in a debauch, the sacred mysteries had been mimicked ; 
they accused Alcibiades and his friends of this profanity ; 
alleging that Theodorus had acted as herald, Polytron as 
torch-bearer, and Alcibiades as the chief priest ; and that 
all the companions of Alcibiades had assisted as the ini- 
tiated, and were called mystcB, All these particulars were 
written in the deposition of Thessalus, son of Cimon, who 
denounced Alcibiades as the author of this impiety against 
the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. 

27» The indignation of the people was thoroughly roused 
against x\lcibiades ; and Androcles, one of his mortal ene- 
mies, did all he could to inflame their anger. Alcibiades 
was at first greatly perplexed ; but when he learned that 
all the sailors about to embark for Sicily were in his favour, 
and that the soldiers, especially the thousand men from 
Argos and Mantinsea, declared that they went on that dis- 
tant expedition only from love to Alcibiades, and that they 
would instantly withdraw if any harm were done to him, 
he took heart, and pubHcly appeared to defend himself on 
the day appointed for his trial. His boldness shook the 
courage of his enemies : they feared, not without reason, 
that the people would be induced to drop the prosecution, 
because of their need of the services of Alcibiades. To 
relieve themselves from this difficulty, they had recourse to 
cunning. They fixed on such of the pubUc orators as were 
known not to be opposed to Alcibiades, whom they hated 
not less than his most noted enemies, and persuaded them 
to declare in public, that it was a thing unheard of, and 
most unreasonable, that a citizen appointed to the com- 
mand of so great an army, and whose troops were already 
brought together, and impatient to sail, should waste his 
time in waiting for the tedious formalities of a trial. Let 
him depart at once, they said ; and when the war is over, 
let him be summoned to answer the charges which are 
laid against him. Alcibiades plainly saw the venom con- 
cealed under this delay. He said it was a hard thing, 
and strange, that they should send him on so important an 
expedition, burdened with such heavy accusations. '* If I 
am guilty, I deserve to die ; if I am innocent, let me be 
sent against your enemies, without having cause to fear 
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tHe detractors whom I leave behind me." Bat he could 
not gain the consent of the people ; and he was ordered to 
depart. He set sail, with about a hundred and forty large 
ships, above five thousand regular troops, besides nearlj 
thirteen hundred archers, slingers, and other light-armed 
soldiery, with an ample supply of stores and munitions of 
war. 

28. Their first landing was at Rhegium, on the eastern 
shore of Italy. There a council was held by the com- 
manders on the manner in which they should carry on the 
war. As Lamachus agreed with Alcibiades, in opposition 
to Nicias, they sailed for Sicily, and Alcibiades made a 
successful descent upon Catana. This was his first, and 
his last exploit in Sicily; for he was almost immediately 
recalled to Athens, to take his trial. His enemies there, 
availing themselves of his absence, had brought together 
all the evidence against him, and accused him of having 
planned a conspiracy to overthrow the government. All the 
persons who had been denounced as his partisans were put 
m prison, without being examined, and there was a general 
dissatisfaction because Alcibiades had not been brought to 
judgment when they had him in their power : all his kin- 
dred, friends, and acquaintances, who fell into the hands 
of the people during the first transport of their rage, were 
treated with extreme severity. The informers, however, 
could not adduce clear and certain proofs of the guilt of 
Alcibiades. One of them being asked how he could re- 
cognise the persons of those who had defaced the statues, 
answered that he saw them by the light of the moon; 
which was impossible, as there was no moonlight at the 
time. This falsehood struck persons of intelligence; and 
they loudly expressed their indignation ; but the popular 
fury was not to be assuaged, informations were still re- 
ceived ; and the persons denounced were still sent to prison. 

29. Among the prisoners was the orator Andocides, 
described by Hellanicus as a descendant of Ulysses, as 
an enemy of the popular form of government, and a sup- 
porter of oligarcnies. Suspicion of being concerned in 
the conspiracy fell on him because, amid the general 
mutilation of the statues, the large statue of Hermes, near 
his house, consecrated by the tribe -^gis, one of the largest 
and most beautiful in Athens^ had been left untouched* 
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Id his prison, Andocides formed an acquaintance witk 
another prisoner named Penidus, a man of unfair reputa- 
tion, but noted for his talents and his boldness. This man 
persuaded Andocides to plead guilty to the charge of 
which he knew he was innoc^it, and to accuse a small 
number of accompUces, among whom were some of his 
own servants. Andocides himself was pardoned, but 
those whom he accused, excepting such as had time to 
flee, were put to death. 

30. The people w«re irritated rather than appeased by 
the escape of those whom they regarded as the criminals ; 
and they resolved to wreak their vengeance on Alcibiades.y_ 
They sent the ship Salamis, ordering the commander to 
request the return of Alcibiades to Athens for the purpose 
of soothing the minds of the people. So gentle a message 
was wise ; for the army, being in an enemy's country, 
might easily have been excited by Alcibiades to revolt : 
and, in fact, his departure was regretted as exposing them 
to a languid continuance of the war, under the inactive 
counsels of Nicias ; for though Lamachus was a brave 
warrior, his poverty lessened his authority. Alcibiades, 
however, did not hesitate to embark forthwith; but before 
his departure, he prevented the dty of Messenafrom falling 
into the hands of the Athenians : some traitors within the 
city were preparing to surrender; and he communicated 
their names to the authorities in Syracuse. As soon as 
Alcibiades reached Thurium, he concealed himself from his 
pursuers. Some one having recognised him, asked him, 
"Alcibiades, Can you not trust your country?'* to whom 
he answered, "In all other matters, I could trust her; 
but where my life is at hazard, I could not trust my own 
mother, lest she should mistake a black bear for a white 
one." Some time after, being told that the Athenians 
had condemned him to death, he said, "But I will let 
them know assuredly that I am alive." It was part of his 
condemnation that all priests and priestesses should curse 
him : one solitary priestess, Theano, of the temple of 
Agrantus, had the courage to disobey the order, saying 
that she was a priestess "to bless, but not to curse." 

31. During the proceedings against him at Athens, 
Alcibiades was at Argos, for in leaving Thurium, he had 
passed to the Peloponnesus. Being afraid of his enemies, 
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and abandoning all hope of revisiting his own conntiy, he 
sought the protection of the Spartans, pledging his honour, 
that, as their friend, he would do them more good, than 
he had done them harm as an enemy. The Spartans 
received him with open arms. On his arrival among them, 
he encouraged them to send Gvlippus to oppose the 
Athenians in Sicily, and likewise to fortify Decelea, near 
Athens. Not only in public, but in private, Aldbiades 
became popular among the Spartans. They were charmed 
with his conformity to all their hardy modes of hving, 
and could scarcely imagine it possible that the same man 
had been always accustomed to the soilness of Athenian 
luxury. Indeed, the secret of his influence over men's 
minds, was his quick adoption of the passions, inclinations, 
and manners of those among whom he hved, passing from 
one set of habits to the other more easily than the chameleon 
changes colours ; for it is said, that the chameleon cannot 
imitate white; but there was no mode of hving which 
Alcibiades could not assume, the good as well as the bad. 
At Sparta, he was frugal, laborious, and austere ; in Ionia, 
he was loose and voluptuous ; in Thrace, he was always on 
horseback, or spent his days in drinking ; and when he waa 
with the Persian satrap, Tissaphemes, he surpassed even 
the Persians in extravagance and luxury. Not that he 
really passed from one passion to another, or changed his 
inclinations ; but, seeing that if he followed his natural 
disposition, he would wound and offend those with whom 
he hved, he accustomed himself to wear the mask which 
was for the time the most convenient. At Sparta he 
would have been taken for a disciple of Lycurgus ; but 
there, he gained by wicked means the affection of the 
wife of king Agis. 

32. After the defeat of the Athenians in Sicily, the 

Seople of Chios, of Lesbos, and of Cyzicum, sent am- 
assadors at the same time to Sparta, offering to revolt 
from Athens, and place themselves under the protection of 
Sparta. The Boeotians interested themselves on behalf of 
the people of Lesbos, and Phamabazus interceded for those 
of Cyzicum. But Alcibiades persuaded the Spartans to 
send succour, in the first place, to the people of Chios. 
He himself stirred up all the lonians to rebelhon, and, 
associated with the Spartan generals, inflicted the severest 
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injuries on tKe Athenians. Agis, the Spartan king, had 
already become the enemy of Alcibiades, because of his 
seduction of the queen. He could ill bear to see him 
enjoying so much glory. The most ambitious of the 
Spartan generals, equally jealous and envious, obliged the 
magistrates of Sparta to send orders to Ionia for putting 
him to death. But Alcibiades had secret intelligence of 
these orders ; and while he still served the Spartans, he 
kept himself on his guard against the snares which they 
were laying for his destruction. 

33. For his own greater safety, Alcibiades now threw 
himself into the arms of Tissaphernes, one of the satraps 
of the Persian king. He soon attained the highest sway 
at the court of this Barbarian. Tissaphernes was himself 
an unprincipled man, addicted to fraud and treachery ; and 
he could not fail to admire the suppleness and craft with 
which Alcibiades could put on any character he pleased. 
Nor was he of so hard a nature as to resist the fascinations 
of his society; for even those who most feared and envied 
him were charmed by the attractions of his conversation. 
Tissaphernes, though a ferocious man, and the bitterest 
hater of the Greeks among all the Persians, was so over* 
come by the flatteries of Alcibiades, that he gave himself 
up entirely to his influence, seeking only to please him, and 
flattering him even more than he was flattered by him. 
He carried this complaisance so far, as to give the name of 
Alcibiades to the most delicious of his gardens. 

34. Alcibiades, finding that he could be no longer safe 
among the Spartans, and dreading the just resentment of 
their king, used all his arts to lessen them in the eyes of 
Tissaphernes, that he might keep him from helping them 
entirely to destroy the Athenians. He persuaded him to 
send only small succours to the Spartans, but leaving them 
and the Athenians to weaken each other, to reduce both 
to the necessity of at length submitting to the power of 
Persia. Tissaphernes had little difficulty in following these 
counsels. He lost no opportunity of loading Alcibiades 
with tokens of his esteem. He thus became an object of 
interest both to the Spartans and to the Athenians. The 
Athenians felt the misery of having incurred his hatred, 
and sorely repented now of the condemnation which they 
had carried against him. Alcibiades, too, on his part was 
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grieyed to see the Athenians in such peril, and he hegan to 
fear that if Athens should be entirely ruined, he would fall 
into the power of the Spartans^ who had become his mortal 
enemies. 

35. The whole interest of the Athenians centred, at this 
lime, in Samos, where they had mustered all their forces. 
From thence their fleet had reduced to submission all the 
cities which had revolted, and kept the rest in obedience ; 
and they were still in a condition to make head against 
their enemies ; but they were afraid of Tissaphemes, and 
of the hundred and fifty ships from Phosnicia, which they 
were daily expecting ; and they had no hope, if such a 
force should attack them, of preserving the safety of 
Athens. Alcibiades, well knowing all that was passing 
among them, sent secretly to the princ^al Athenians at 
Samos, giving them hopes of procuring the aid of Tissa- 
phemes, not to gratify the people whom he always 
suspected and distrusted, but to oUige and save the 
nobles, if they would show their courage in repressing the 
insolence of the people, and save both themselves and 
their country by talang the management of affairs into 
their own hands. The chiefs of the Athenian army gladly 
lent an ear to these promises of Alcibiades ; one only, 
Fhrynichus, suspecting truly that Alcibiades cared as little 
for oligarchy as for democracy, and that in calumniating 
the people he only sought to insinuate himself into the 
good graces of the nobles to get himself recalled, ventured 
to oppose the general resolution. Seeing that his advice 
was not taken, and that he had made Alcibiades his enemy, 
he sent intelUgence to Astyochus, the commander of the 
enemy's fleet, urging him to procure the arrest of Alcibiades, 
who was playing false with both parties. But, in his 
imprudence, he was not aware that be addressed his 
treasonable correspondence to another traitor. Astyochus 
was then making his court to Tissaphemes ; and knowing 
that Alcibiades was sdl- powerful with that satrap, he com- 
municated to him the advice which he had received from 
Fhrynichus. Alcibiades lost no time in sending to Samos, 
to denounce Phr3rnkhus, who, seeing all men in arms against 
him, sought to remedy the effects of his crime by com- 
mitting another and a greater. He immediately wrote 
again to Astyochus, complaining of his betraying his 
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secret, but offering to deliver to him the fleet and the 
army of the Athenians. But this new perfidy of Phrynichus 
was frustrated by Astyochus, who iiiformed Alcibiades of 
the offer which he had made. Phrynichus, foreseeing that 
he would again be accused by Alcibiades, showed the 
Athenians that they would be immediately attacked by the 
enemy, and exhorted them to be prepared, by remaining 
in their ships, and fortifying their camp. The Athenians 
had scarcely begun to act on this advice, when they received 
letters from Alcibiades, pressing them to keep a sharp 
watch on Phrynichus, who had engaged to betray them to 
the Spartans, but they gave no credit to the accusation, 
believing that Alcibiades, informed of the design of their 
enemies, was i^tfully using this conjuncture to calumniate 
Phrynichus, whom he deeply hated« Not long after, Phry- 
nichus was stabbed to death by one of the guards com- 
manded by Hennon, in the pubUc assembly. The Athe- 
nians, after his death, instituted a judicial inquiry into his 
conduct, condemned him as a traitor ; and awarded crowns 
to Hermon and his accomplices for having dispatched him. 

36. The friends of Alcibiades, finding themselves strong 
at Samos, sent Peisander to Athens, to change the form of 
government, to encourage the nobles to assume the supreme 
power, and entirely to destroy the democracy, assuring 
them that Alcibiades would secure the protection and 
support of Tissaphemes, in accomplishing their purpose. 
This was only a pretext. For, as soon as those who called 
themselves the Five Thousand, or rather, the Four Hundred, 
had succeeded in usurping the whole authority, they cared 
little about Alcibiades, and cooled in their ardour for the 
war, distrusting the people, who could but ill brook the loss 
of popular government ; and expecting that the Spartans 
woidd ri^ax m their opposition to them, as they were always 
well inclined towards an oligarchy. Meanwhile the people 
at Athens maintained a gloomy silence through fear; for 
they had seen all who had the courage to oppose the tyranny 
of the Four Hundred murdered before their eyes. 

37. When the Athenians at Samos received intelligence 
of what had happened in Athens, they resolved instantly 
to go to the Piraeus. They chose Alcibiades for their 
general, and desired him to lead them against the Tyrants. 
Alcibiades did not, on this occasion act as, perhaps, any 
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other man raised to so high a dignity hj the faronr of the 
people would have done. He did not think that he ought 
to comply with the wishes even of those who had raised 
him when a banished fugitive to the head of such a power- 
ful fleet and formidable army. Ue thought himself bound 
to oppose their blind fury, which was about to precipitate 
them into certain danger, and to prevent their committing 
an error, which must have been followed by their total ruin. 
Thus, it was he who saved Athens. For, if they had 
sailed to the Pirseus, as they proposed, their enemies, without 
striking a blow, would have become masters of Ionia, of the 
Hellespont, and of all the islands : while the Athenians, 
carrying the war into their own city would have wasted 
all their strength against each other. This was prevented 
by Alcibiades alone. He harangued the aniiy on the 
danger of so sudden a departure ; he privately intreated 
the leaders; he repressed the ardour of the most impatient. 
In all this, he was ably seconded by Thrasybulus, who 
followed him everywhere, and had the loudest voice of all 
the Athenians. 

38. When the faction of the Four Hundred was de- 
stroyed, the friends of Alcibiades embraced the side of the 
Athenian people with much zeal and affection. The people 
then determined to recall Alcibiades. He, however, judg- 
ing that if he returned to Athens empty-handed, without 
having achieved any great victory, he would owe his return 
only to the compassion and favour of the citizens, resolved 
to make his return glorious by some triumphant exploit. 
For this purpose, he left Samos with a small fleet, and 
cruised round the islands of Cos and Cnidos, where he 
heard that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, was sailing to- 
wards the Hellespont with his entire navy, pursued- by the 
Athenians. He scoured the coasts with great dil%ence to 
succour the Athenians ; and, happily, he arrived exactly 
at the time when both the fleets had been engaged till 
night in a desperate combat, opposite to Abydos. His 
appearance deceived both parties, reviving the Spartans, 
and distressing the Athenians. But Alcibiades, hoisting 
the Athenian colours, ran down upon the Spartans, who 
were the strongest, put them to flight, forced them to the 
shore, burned their ships, and slaughtered the men who 
threw themselves overboard to escape by swimming ; though 
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Phamabazus did everything to help them. The Athenians, 
after taking thirty ships of the Spartans, and regaining 
their own which tney had lost, erected a trophy of victory. 
Alcibiades, flushed with this victory, had the ambition to 
show himself to Tissaphemes in his triumphal robes. 
Preparing rich gifts to offer him, in his own name, and in 
that of the Athenians, he approached him with a magnifl- 
cent train, becoming the dignity of an Athenian general. 
But he was not received as he had expected. Tissaphernes 
was himself accused by the Spartans. He feared that the 
king might punish him for disobeying his orders. He 
looked on the appearance of Alcibiades as offering a favour- 
able opportunity of vindicating himself from the accusa- 
tions of the Spartans ; and he arrested Alcibiades, and 
sent him prisoner to Sardis. 

39. Only thirty days after, Alcibiades having got pos- 
session of a horse, made his escape. He flew to Clazo- 
mene. To revenge himself on Tissaphernes, he gave it 
out that the satrap himself had provided for his escape. 
From Clazomene he reached the Athenian fleet. Hearing 
that Mindarus and Pharnabazus had retired to Cyzicum, he 
told the Athenians that they must fight the enemy both by 
sea and by land, and that they must besiege Cyzicum ; for 
unless they completed the victory, they would be destitute 
both of food and money. The troops embarked at once. 
"When they reached the isle of Proconnesus, he ordered the 
lightest vessels to be inclosed in the middle of the fleet ; 
and that care should be taken to prevent the enemy from 
having any knowledge of their approach. There fell a 
heavy rain, accompanied with thunder, and followed by 
thick darkness, so that his approach was concealed from 
the enemy. When the darkness cleared up, the Pelopon- 
nesian ships were seen at anchor outside the harbour of 
Cyzicum. Alcibiades, fearing lest they should see the great 
number of vessels that followed him, and betake themselves 
to the shore, ordered all his captains to linger behind, while 
he advanced with only forty ships, and offered battle. The 
enemy, deceived by this stratagem, and despising so small 
a fleet, engaged ; but when they saw the other Athenian 
ships come up, they lost heart, and took to flight. Alci- 
biades then detached twenty of his swiftest ships, landed 
his troops, and killed a great number of the fugitives. 
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Mindarus^ who fought with surprising bravery, was among 
the shun. Phamabazus escaped by flight. The Athenians 
remained masters of the field of the dead, of the arms and 
the spoil, and of nearly all the ships. They took Cyzicum, 
which Phamabazus had abandoned. They secured the 
dominion of the Hellespont, and cleared all those seas of 
the Spartans. They intercepted letters, which informed 
the Ephori at Sparta of the check they had receiyed, and 
in a truly laconic style : — " The flower of your army is 
lost : Mindarus is killed : the rest of the men are dying 
of hunger : we know not what to do." 

40. The soldiers of Alcibiades were so proud of this 
rictory, that, pretending to be invincible, they disdained 
to mingle with other soldiers who had been beaten ; for 
the army of Thrasyllus had been repulsed at the walls 
of Ephesus, and the Ephcsians had raised a trophy of 
brouze to commemorate the disgrace of the Athenians. 
The companions of Alcibiades reproached those of Thra- 
syllus for this dishonour to their country, and refused to 
receive them in their camp, or to join them in exercise. 
But it happened one day that Phamabazus came down 
with a large force, both horse and foot, on the Athenians, 
as they were foraging on the territory of Abydos : Alci- 
biades joined Thrasyllus in driving away the troops of 
Phamabazus ; from that time the separated companies of 
the Athenians became one camp. On the morrow, Alci- 
biades pillaged the whole country of Phamabazus without 
resistance, carrying away many priests and priestesses, 
whom he afterwards restored without ransom. He then 
went to besiege Chalcedon, which had revolted from Athens, 
and had received a Spartan garrison, of which Hippocrates, 
son of Mindarus, was governor. On his arrival, he learned 
that the Chalcedonians had committed all their stores to 
the care of the neighbouring Bithynians ; he therefore 
marched to the Bithynian frontier, and so frightened them 
that they gave up everything, and formed a close alliance 
with him. Then, returning to the city, he inclosed it by 
a wall which reached from one sea to another. Phama- 
bazus came, with a great army, to raise the siege; and 
Hippocrates made vigorous sallies against the Athenians ; 
but Alcibiades put Phamabazus to flight, and killed Hip- 
pocrates, with a great number of his best men. He then 
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proceeded to raise contributions ^om the towns along the 
Hellespont. 

41. It was in this voyage that he took Selymbria, 
where his life was imprudently exposed to imminent dan- 
ger. The party which had agreed to surrender the place 
were to raise a flaming torch at midnight, but one of their 
number having suddenly changed his mind, the rest were 
obliged to anticipate the appointed hour, and to give the 
signal before the army was ready to advance. Alcibiades, 
resolved not to fail on his part, took with him about thirty- 
men, gave orders that the rest should follow with all speed, 
and ran towards the walls. Some twenty lightly armed 
men joined him at the gate which they had opened, and 
he went boldly forward. But now he heard the Selym- 
brians, as they came, full armed, to meet him. Seeing no 
hope of standing against such a force, but recollecting at 
the same time, that he had never fled from an enemy, he 
ordered a trumpeter to give the signal for silence, and 
then commanded one of his people to proclaim aloud, 
*' that the Selymbrians should not take arms against the 
Athenians." This unexpected cry checked the ardour of 
some, who imagined that the whole Athenian army was in 
the city ; and others began to think of terms of accommo- 
dation. While they tdfked the Athenian army came up ; 
but Alcibiades, beHeving that the citizens were well dis- 
posed towards him, feared lest the city should be plundered 
by the Thracians, who followed him in large numbers, and 
fought hard from love to his person ; he therefore with- 
drew them all from the city, and, obliging the Selymbrians 
to pay him some sums of money, and to receive within 
their walls an Athenian garrison, he retired. 

42. During this expedition of Alcibiades, the other 
Athenian generals, whom he left to carry on the siege of 
Chalcedon, made a treaty with Phamabazus. When Alci- 
biades had confirmed this treaty, he went to Byzantium, 
which had revolted, and built a strong wall on the land 
side. Anaxilaus, Lycurgus, and some other Byzantines, 
secretly agreed to surrender, on condition that he would 
save the city from pillage. With this understanding, he 
gave out a report that he was suddenly called away to 
Ionia, and sailed, with his own fleet, in open day; but 
returning the following night, with some chosen troops, he 
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silently approached the walls while his vessels entered the 
harhOur ; forcing the guards, he surprised the city, and 
afforded his friends time to receive him, while the astonished 
multitudes were crowding to defend the harhour. But a 
fearful struggle awaited him. The Boeotians and Megaraeans, 
now in Byzantium, had repulsed the Athenians landing from 
their ships, and then returned to attack Alcibiades with his 
little band. The struggle was fierce and long ; at length 
the victory was gained by Alcibiades and Theramenes, who 
commanded separate troops. They took three hundred 
prisoners ; but, according to their agreement, the lives and 
property of the citizens were spared. Some time after the 
surrender of Byzantium, Anaxilaus was accused of treason 
at Sparta. He gained high honour by his defence. " Being 
a Byzantine, not a Spartan, and seeing not Sparta, but 
Byzantium in peril, when nothing could enter within their 
walls, and the little com which remained was consumed by 
the Peloponnesian and Boeotian troops, while the citizens 
with their wives and children were dying of hunger, he had 
not surrendered to enemies ; on the contrary, he had put 
a stop to the ills of war, with its attendant miseries and 
calamities ; and, in so doing he had followed the maxim of 
the noblest Spartans, who acknowledged but one thing to 
be truly just and honourable — to do good to one's country." 
The Spartans, confounded by this defence, were filled with 
shame, and acquitted Anaxilaus, and his accomplices, of the 
crime laid to their charge. 

43. Alcibiades longed to show himself to his fellow- 
citizens, after having gained such glorious victories over 
their enemies. Their own ships were adorned with the 
shields, and other spoils, taken in the war ; and they towed 
in triumph the ships they had captured, with the standards 
and ornaments of those they had burned, which, altogether, 
amounted to nearly two hundred. Duris, of Samos, who 
boasted that he was a descendant of Alcibiades, adds that 
Chrysogonus, who had gained the prize in the Pythian 
Games, regulated the stroke of his oars by the music of his 
flute ; that CaUippides, a tragedian, clothed in theatrical 
magnificence, gave the orders ; and that the admiral's ship 
entered the harbour with a purple sail : as if it had been a 
company of revellers returning from a feast. But there is 
no mention of this in Theopompus, or Ephorus, or Xeno- 
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phon; nor is it likely that Alcibiades, returning from an 
exile in which he had endured so many calamities, would 
have so ostentatiously insulted the Athenians. On the 
contrary, we find that he drew near to the shore with fear 
and trembling, and he would not venture to land till, from 
the prow of his vessel, he saw his kinsman Euryptolemus, 
and a large group of his friends, ready to receive him. 

44. No sooner had he landed, than the people crowded 
round him, with their caresses and benedictions, not even 
deigning the sUghtest notice of the other generals. Those 
who coiiJd not reach him, gazed at him from afar ; and the 
elders pointed him out, with admiration, to their children. 
Their joy was mingled with tears of regret for their past 
miseries. " Never," they said, " would the conquest of 
Sicily have failed, nor our other hopes have proved vain, 
if the whole command had been given to Alcibiades, who 
has now raised Athens from the ruins of a civil war, by 
restoring to her the empire of the sea, and rendering her 
ever3rwhere victorious by land." 

45. The joyous reception thus given to Alcibiades, did 
not prevent the people assembling to hear his pubUc defence. 
He made his appearance before them. After deploring his 
calamities — for which he blamed, not the people, but his 
ill-fortune and some demon, envious of his prosperity — he 
opened to them the designs of their enemies, and exhorted 
them to cherish the loftiest hopes. The Athenians were 
enchanted with his discourse. They decreed to honour 
him with crowns of gold; they appointed him to the 
unlimited command of their forces by land and sea ; they 
restored to him all his property which had been forfeited 
by the former sentence ; they ordered the priest and heralds 
to absolve him from the curses which had been denounced 
against him. The principal of the heralds, Theodorus, had 
the courage to sajr : — " I should never have cursed him, if 
he had not done ill to Athens." 

46. Everything having proceeded according to his wishes, 
and the hundred vessels which he was to command being 
prepared, he put off his departure, from an ambition to 
celebrate the " Greater Mysteries of Eleusis ;" for, from 
the time that the Spartans had fortified Decelea, which 
commanded all the roads between Athens and Eleusis, that 
festival had not been celebrated with the ancient pomp. 
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since they had been obliged to conduct the procession by 
sea, and to omit the sacrifices and other appropriate cere- 
monies which they had been wont to perform on the sacred 
way, as they carried the statue of Bacchus to Eleusis. 
Al(;^biades saw that it would be for the honour of the 
Athenian deities, and would raise him in the estimation 
of men, to restore tliis festival to its splendour and so- 
lemnity, by conducting the procession along the sacred 
way, and defending it from the enemy by his troops. For 
Agis would either let them pass quietly, notwithstanding 
the great force he had at Decelea, and thus tarnish his 
own glory, or by attacking them, would give Alcibiades 
the satisfaction of fighting for the most venerable of their 
rehgious mysteries, under the eye of his country, and of 
his fellow-citizens, who would be the spectators of his 
valour. Having formed this purpose, Alcibiades ordered 
the Eumolpidce and the heralds to prepare themselves ; 

E laced guards on the heights ; sent some men forward at 
reak of day ; and, covering the priests, the initiated, and 
the attendants with his army, led them on in perfect order 
and solemn silence, more like a priest than a general. Not 
an enemy approached. The procession was led back to 
Athens. The army was inspired with new courage, and 
believed that, with such a commander, they were invincible. 
So strongly did Alcibiades gain on the poorer and lower 
citizens, that they would have made him king. "What his 
own ambition may have dictated, we do not know ; but the 
most powerful among the Athenians, fearing an explosion, 
of which they saw the sparks already kindling, urged him 
to depart without delay, granting all that he asked, and 
giving him for associates such generals as he chose to 
have. 

47. Setting sail from the Piraeus with a hundred ships, 
he proceeded to punish the islanders of Andros, for re- 
belling against Athens. He defeated the troops of the 
island, and the Spartans, in a great battle ; but he did not 
take their city. This omission was afterwards the chief 
head of an accusation brought against him by his enemies ; 
for if ever there was a man ruined by his own glory, it was 
Alcibiades. The great fame which he had acquired, laid 
him open to the suspicion, that it must be from the want 
of inclination, not the want of ability, that he left anything 
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undone. The Athenians were so confident of his prowess, 
that they were daily expecting to hear that he had reduced 
to obedience Chios and all Ionia ; never considering that, 
without money, he had to war with a people supported by 
the treasures of the Persian king, and that he was often 
compelled to leave the camp in search of pay and provision 
for his men. 

48. The last crime of which he was accused had its 
origin in the following circumstances. Lysander, the 
Spartan commander, was furnished by Cyrus with money 
enough to pay his sailors four oboli a day, whereas Alci- 
biades could not pay his sailors more than three ; and to 
raise the means of even doing this, he was obliged to 
gather the money in Caria, leaving Antiochus (who had 
gained his favour by recovering his quail, long before,*) in 
command of the fleet. In leaving Antiochus, Alcibiades 
gave him strict orders not to engage the enemy, whatever 
provocation they might give him. Antiochus, however, 
filled his own ship with troops, and taking another with 
him, he approached the enemy's fleet near Ephesus, in- 
sulting them with the most outrageous language and be- 
haviour. Lysander detached a few ships at first, to follow 
him ; but seeing all the Athenians coming to his rescue, he 
ordered out his whole force, killed Antiochus, took many 
of the ships, made a large number prisoners, and raised 
a trophy to commemorate his victory. "When Alcibiades 
heard this dismal news, he hastened back to Samos, and 
offered battle to Lysander ; but the Spartan, content with 
the victory he had gained, refused to engage him. Thra- 
sybulus, son of Thrason, the most dangerous enemy Alci- 
biades had in the army, left the camp, and proceeded to 
Athens, for the purpose of accusing Alcibiades. He excited 
the people f^ainst him, by declaring in the pubUc assembly 
that Alcibiades had entirely ruined their affairs, and had lost 
their ships, by abusing his power, in abandoning his autho- 
rity to low and worthless men, while he spent his time in 
acquiring riches, and in criminal indulgences, at Abydos, 
ana in Ionia. Alcibiades was likewise charged with having 
built some forts near Byzantium, to which he purposed to 
retreat, as one unwilling, or unable, to live in his own 
country. To these calumnies the Athenians gave heed ; 

« See section 13, page 150. 
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they showed their displeasure against Alcibiades, by appoint- 
ing other generals. 

49. When Alcibiades was informed of what had taken 
place at Athens, he left the camp of the Athenians^ 
and, collecting some foreign troops, he levied a private 
war on some people in Thrace, who acknowledged no 
king. He thus amassed large booty, and defended the 
Greeks who dwelt in those countries from the incursions 
of the Barbarians. Three years after, Tydeus, Menander, 
and Adeimantus, who commanded the Athenian fleet at 
-^gos Potamos, in the Hellespont, had been in the habit 
of insulting the fleet of Lysander, lying opposite to them 
at Lampsacus, every morning at day-break, but spending 
the remainder of the day in negligence. Alcibiades, who 
from the shore watched these proceedings, went to remon- 
strate with these Athenian commanders, and prudently 
advised them to change their position for that at Sestos, 
where they would have the advantage of a good harbour, 
and would be in the neighbourhood of provisions. They 
scorned his advice, telling him that it was not for him to 
^ve them orders. Alcibiades returned, not without a sus- 
picion that the Athenians were betrayed ; and, as he left 
their camp, accompanied by some of his friends, he said 
that if he had not been so ill received, he would, in a 
few days, have made the Spartans either fight or abandon 
their fleet. Some took his words for a mere piece of vain 
boasting ; while others saw in them nothing but what was 
probable ; for Alcibiades had only to collect a few Thra- 
cians, who were good horsemen and good archers, and, by 
attacking the Spartan camp, throw them into confusion. 
However that may be, the event soon showed that he had 
a perfect knpwledge of the fault committed by the Athenian 
commanders : for Lysander came upon them when they 
were least prepared; and, with the exception of eight 
vessels which escaped with Conon, their whole fleet, 
amounting to nearly two hundred ships, was taken, and 
three thousand men were made prisoners, who were all 
drowned when the victorious fleet returned to Lampsacus. 
A short time after this victory, Lysander became master 
of Athens, burned the Athenian ships, and pulled down 
the long walls which joined the city to the harbour of 
Piraeus. 
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50. Alcibiades, alarmed at the success of the Spartans, 
and afraid of falling into their hands, made his way into 
Bithynia, carrying with him immense wealth, though he 
left much greater behind him, in his Thracian fortress. 
When he reached Bithynia, the Thracians robbed him of 
the greater part of his wealth. He therefore resolved to 
repair to the court of Artaxerxes, hoping that the king 
would find him not less useful than Themistocles had 
been ; for which he had a better pretext than Themisto- 
cles ; for he sought the king's protection, not against his 
fellow-citixens, but against the enemies of his country. As 
he believed that Pharnabazus would give him a safe conduct 
to the king, he went to that satrap in Phrygia, where he 
abode for a long time, and was treated with every mark of 
esteem and honour. 

51. The Athenians were now in the last extremity of 
misery. Their power was entirely prostrate. Lysander 
robbed them not of power only, but of liberty, by placing 
them under the dominion of thirty tyrants. In their 
desolation they remembered the great errors they had 
committed. Of all these the greatest was their treatment 
of Alcibiades, whom they had driven away from no fault of 
his own ; but had punished the rashness of a pilot who lost 
a few ships by depriving themselves of the service of their 
i^visest and noblest commander. One ray of hope alone 
remained amid all their darkness : while Alcibiades lived, 
they believed their affairs would not be desperate. " For, 
if, during his first exile, he could not remain inactive, 
how can he be expected," they said, "now to bear the 
arrogance of Sparta, and the unjust cruelty of the Thirty 
Tyrants?" Nor was it without some shadow of reason that 
they indulged such thoughts, since the tyrants themselves 
displayed the greatest anxiety respecting the movements of 
Alcibiades. 

52. At last Critias sought to convince Lysander that 
the ruin of the Athenian democracy would assure to Sparta 
the empire of Greece. His arguments did not influence 
Lysander, and he received a mandate from the Ephori at 
Sparta, ordering him to procure the destruction of Alci- 
biades. He sent the order to Pharnabazus. Pharnabazus 
committed it to his brother and his uncle. Alcibiades was 
then living at a village in Phrygia, with only one female 
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companion, named Timandra. The men who were sent to 
kill him were afraid to enter his house. They set it on 
fire. Perceiying that he was taken, Alcibiades laid hold of 
such hangings and coverings of various kinds as he could 
roll into a heap, which he flung into the midst of the fire, 
and then wrapping his cloak round his left arm, and holding 
his sword in his right hand, he burst through the stifled 
flames unhurt. The astonished Barbarians dared not 
await his approach, but, as they fled, they pierced him 
vdth their darts and arrows. Timandra covered his remains 
with her richest garments^ and buried him with as much 
splendour as she could. 

53. The career of Alcibiades displays an extraordinary 
mixture of heroic qualities, with the total absence of moral 
principles. He is one of the most remarkable instances iu 
history of great abilities disgraced by appalling vices. Un- 
happily for society, such men corrupt the minds and vitiate 
the character of those virith whom they associate ; and, long 
after their death, the grandeur of their exploits surrounds 
their names with a delusive glory in which the memory of 
their crimes is lost. People in all countries are prone to 
reward men for public service, by overlooking the base pas- 
sions and the vile principles which they have gratified in 
rendering that service. Plutarch, himself a heathen philo^ 
sopher, has exposed not a few of the most glaring faults of 
Alcibiades. It is not for us to dwell on them minutely ; 
yet how can we avoid observing the depravity of man's 
heart, when we see so much sensuality, falsehood, and 
selfishness pervading the whole character of one of the 
greatest men of the most polished nation in the world ? 
It is but one proof of this depravity that the absence of 
early restraint, and the habit, from childhood, of unbridled 
indulgence, should have produced such fruits. " Now the 
works of the flesh are manifest, which are these ; Adultery, 
fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, 
hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, here- 
sies, envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like," Galatians v. 19—21. 

54. Alcibiades was a pupil and a friend of Socrates, 
the most religious of the Grecian philosophers, enjoying 
therefore all the advantages of that philosopher's know- 
ledge and powers of persuasion. How feeble is the check 
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of tbe sublimest philosophy on the passions of our fallen 
nature ! Its discoveries were too imperfect to reveal the 
character of God, and to explore the inward nature of man. 
It had no authority : it did not reach the conscience. Its 
motives to such virtue as it taught were weak. It was 
altogether unfit to redeem man, for it knew not the one 
Mediator: it could not regenerate him, for it knew no 
power beyond man himself. It was one of the miseries of 
Athens that the people could not trust their leaders, nor 
the leaders the people. There was no solid ground for 
mutual confidence. While their rulers amused them with 
shows, flattered them with eloquence, or gratified their 
pride by humbling other states, they were- adored, what- 
ever may have been their personal crimes ; but no amount 
of public service was remembered when their passions 
were heated against the same men by party rancour, or by 
the malice of jealousy and envy. If we look at this state 
of things in the light of religion, we form only a low 
estimate of the Athenians, notwithstanding their worldly 
wisdom, their love of freedom, their patriotism, their 
splendour, and their power. These qualities go but a Httle 
way towards securing even the outward welfare of a people, 
when they are unaccompanied by the self-restraint, the love 
of justice, and the good-will towards men which the gospel 
inculcates, and which true Christian faith produces. And 
knowing as we do that the most prosperous, sagacious, 
and moral of mankind need the constant renewal of the 
Holy Spirit to make them really safe, wise, pure, happy, 
and meet for the city of the living God, we turn with 
fiadness from the contemplation of the Athenians in their 
highest glory, to blessing God that the ^ darkness is past, 
and the true light now shineth" on us. 
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LIFE OF LYSAXDER. 
B.C. 408. 

1 . If is reported that Aristocleitns, Lvsander's father, 
did not heloDg to either of the royal famihes of Sparta, 
though, like them, he was descended from the Heracleidse. 
Lysander himself was trained up in poTerty. He distin- 
goished himself above all others of his age, by his strict 
obserrance of the Spartan institutions, by his bravery, and 
by his superiority to any pleasure but that which flovrs 
from the honour of successful undertakings. If young 
men failed to enjoy that pleasure, it was not the fault of 
Sparta; for her citizens wished her children to feel the 
spurs of ambition from their earliest years. 

2. The ambition of Lysander, therefore, may be ascribed 
rather to his education than to his natural disposition. 
To his own disposition, indeed, we must ascribe the court, 
so ill becoming a Spartan, which he paid to the great ; 
and the ease with which be submitted to their insolence 
when he could gain advantage by it : — a temper which too 
many admire, as the best kind of policy. Aristotle, who 
describes great men as naturally melancholy — instancing 
Hercules, Socrates, and Plato — says that this was the case 
with Lysander, not in his youth, but in his later years. 
He had this peculiarity in his character — that, while he 
was poor himself, and was never corrupted by the love of 
money, he filled his country with riches, and banished from 
her that contempt of luxury which had been her strength 
and glory. After the taking of Athens, he brought great 
sums of mone^ into Sparta, though he took not a single 
drachma for himself. It is mentioned, as a proof of his dis- 
interestedness that, when Dionysius, the tyrant of Sicily, 
sent some rich tunics as presents to Lysander's daughters, 
Lysander would not allow his daughters to accept them, 
saying, "he feared that these beautiful dresses would 
make them less fair in his eyes." Yet, it must be added, 
when, on another occasion, he was sent on an embassy to 
Sicily, and Dionysius sent two tunics, with a request that 
he would choose one of them for his daughter, Lysander 
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said, "My daughter can choose better than I can;" and he 
took home both the tunics. 

3. When the Peloponnesian war had continued for a 
long time, and it seemed Hkely that the Athenians, after 
their defeat in Sicily, would be driven from the sea, and 
be no longer able to maintain the war, Alcibiades made 
so great a change after his recall, that the Athenians 
were quite able to maintain their ground against the 
Spartans. The Spartans now began, in their turn, to fear; 
and, seeing that the war would require an able leader and 
ample preparations, they appointed Lysander commander 
of the fleet. When he arrived at Ephesus, he found the 
people well affected towards Sparta ; but, in other respects, 
they were in a most discouraging condition. Lying not far 
from Sardis, where the Persian satraps passed the winter, 
they were fast sinking into the feebleness of Persian man- 
ners. Lysander encamped near Ephesus ; ordered thither 
all the shipwrights he could find, began vigorously to build 
new ships ; and opened the harbour to merchants ; their 
markets soon became the scene of busy traffic ; and their 
houses and their shops were filled with wealth; so that, 
from this time, the Ephesians looked forward to the dignity 
and magnificence which they afterwards enjoyed so long. 

4. While Lysander was thus engaged, he was told that 
Cyrus, the king of Persia's son, had come to Sardis. He 
went to complain to him against Tissaphernes, who, though 
he had been charged to aid the Spartans in chasing the 
Athenians from the sea, was openly favouring Alcibiades, 
and, by his neglect in supplying provisions, was ruining the 
Spartan fleet. Cyrus was not unvidlling to listen to such 
complaints ; he regarded Tissaphernes as a worthless per- 
son, and he was his own private enemy. Lysander soon 
established himself in the good graces of the young prince ; 
and, by his obsequious devotion to his pleasure, he en- 
gaged him to take part in carrying on the war against the 
Athenians. Before his return to Ephesus, he was enter- 
tained by Cyrus at a feast. Cyrus desired Lysander to 
make use of his regard for him, assuring him that he 
would not refuse any of his requests. " Since you are so 
generous to me," said Lysander, **I ask you to add an 
obolus* to the wages of my seamen." Delighted with the 

* Equal to about lid. 

i3 
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high-mindedness of this request, Cjrus gave him ten thou- 
sand darics,* By increasing the wages of his seamen, Ly- 
sander secured the best part of the crews from the Athenian 
ships; and those who were left behind became idle, or 
perpetually embroiled in quarrels with their ofRcers. Yet, 
with these advantages, Lysander would not venture on a 
naval engagement ; for the Athenians had still a large fleet, 
and they were commanded by Alcibiades, who had never 
yet been overcome, either on land or sea. 

5. "When Alcibiades left the Athenian fleet in the charge 
of the pilot Antiochus, and Antiochus sailed, contrary to his 
orders, with only two ships, to Ephesus, and there grossly in- 
sulted the Spartans, Lysander chased him. Other Athenian 
ships hastened to assist Antiochus, and the engagement be- 
came general between the two fleets. Lysander gained the 
victory. He sailed back, with fifteen of the ships which 
he had captured, and raised a trophy. The Athenian people 
were so enraged, that they deposed Alcibiades from his com- 
mand. The army which he commanded despised him ; he 
left them, and went to Chersonesus. The connection of 
this battle with the adventures of Alcibiades, gave to it an 
importance which otherwise did not belong to it, 

6. From all the cities of Asiatic Greece, Lysander 
gathered those whom he knew to be the boldest and most 
ambitious; and he sowed the seeds of those revolutions 
which he afterwards effected. He excited private citizens 
to form parties, and to direct their minds to the public 
concerns of their several states. He promised that, when 
Athens was once humbled, all their cities should be freed 
from popular government, and the power placed in their 
own hands. He gave them pledges of the fulfilment of 
these promises, by promoting his adherents among them 
to the highest offices, honours, and emoluments; and he 
became their ready accomplice in every kind of violence 
and fraud. All men flocked to his service, believing that 
there was nothing too hard for them to effect, with such a 
leader. 

7. Lysander was succeeded in the command by Calli- 
cratidas. From the first, the Asiatic Greeks received him 
ungraciously ; and even after he had proved himself to be 

* A gold coin, so called Trom Darius, by whom it was struck. It is said to 
have been equal to about 25». of our money. 
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a Inan of the highest integrity, they still disliked his Doric 
simplicity and honesty. They praised his virtue, indeed, 
as they would have praised the symmetry of a heroic 
statue ; but they regretted the indulgent friendships which 
Lysander had lavished on them, and they followed him, 
when he departed, with their lamentations and tears. . 
Lysander himself took no small pains to alienate them 
from his successor. He sent baqk to Sardis what re- 
mained of the money which he had received from Cyrus 
for the payment of his seamen ; and he ordered his suc- 
cessor to go and ask for it, as he had done, if it so pleased 
him, or to provide, in the best way he could, for the 
sustenance of his men. "When he gave up his office, he 
said, " I resign to you the command of the sea." To re- 
buke this arrogance and vain ambition, Callicratidas said to 
him, " Then, sail to the left, by Samos, and deliver the 
fleet to me there ; for if we have the command of the sea, 
we need not fear our enemies, stationed at that island." 
Lysander coolly replied, "The fleet is now under your 
command, not mine ;" and he made sail for Peloponnesus. 
8. Callicratidas was left in the midst of great difficulties. 
He had brought no money with him from Sparta, and he 
could not think of extorting any from the oppressed cities 
of Asia : his only resource was to go and beg it from 
the Persians, though this was a work for which he was ill 
fitted ; it was contrary to his sense of dignity, for he 
thought it better to bear any calamity inflicted by Greeks, 
than to flatter the Barbarians, whose only superiority was 
in their money. Forced, however, by his exigencies, he 
went to Sardis, proceeded straight to the residence of 
Cyrus, and desired the porters to let him know that the 
Spartan admiral had come to speak to him. '* Cyrus is 
not at leisure, stranger," said one of the porters, " for he 
is at table." Callicratidas simply said, " Well, I will wait 
here till he is at liberty." The men laughed at what they 
looked on as rusticity, and he withdrew. When he had 
gone a second time, and was not admitted, it was more than 
he could bear; and so he returned to Ephesus, bitterly 
cursing those who, by submitting to these Barbarians, had 
first taught them, because of their wealth, to treat others 
with such contempt. To those who accompanied him he 
swore, that, as soon as he reached Sparta, he would endeavour 
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to unite the Greeks among themselves, that they might 
make these proud Persians tremble, instead of stooping 
to ask them for help against each other. But he, who 
formed these purposes, so truly Spartan, and who was 
reckoned among the most high-minded men of Greece, 
was defeated and killed, not long after, in the battle of 
Arginusse. 

9. In the present ill state of affairs, the allies sent 
ambassadors to Sparta, begging that Lysander might be 
restored to the command, and engaging to support him 
with greater energy than before. Cyrus sent to press the 
same request. The law of Sparta forbade the re-appoint- 
ment of the same admiral ; but, as the Spartans wished to 
comply with the desire of their aUies, they gave the title of 
admiral to Aracus, and the real power to Lysander, as his 
Heutenant. His arrival was welcomed by the great num- 
bers in the various cities, who managed, or who aspired to 
manage, the public business ; for on him they rested their 
hopes of soon abolishing the popular governments, and of 
taking the whole authority into their own hands. Those, 
on the contrary, who preferred an admiral of simple and 
upright character, contrasted Callicratidas with Lysander. 
To them Lysander appeared a crafty pohtician, who sacri- 
ficed justice to expediency. "When it was said to him one 
day, that such policy was unworthy of a son of Hercules, 
he laughed at them, and said, "When the hon's skin is 
too small, we must patch it with that of the fox." The 
most glaring example of this feature in Lysander' s charac- 
ter was given at Miletus. He had promised his friends 
and hosts in that city to help them in destroying the rights 
of the people; these men, however, had changed their 
minds, and they had become reconciled with the citizens. 
Lysander pretended, in public, to be satisfied with this 
change; but, privately, he condemned his old friends for 
what they had done, and stirred them against the people. 
As soon as the tuniult became serious, he hastened into 
the city, went up to the leaders of the movement, and 
threatened to punish them severely. He then calmed the 
apprehensions of the people, by assuring them that there 
should be no more disturbance so long as he remained at 
Miletus ; his object being to deceive the heads of the 
popular party, and to keep them in the city till they could 
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be put to death. And so it came to pass : all those who 
confided in Lysander were killed. 

10. Cyrus invited Lysander to Sardis. He gave him 
large sums, and promised still larger. He made the most 
ostentatious display of his friendship. He told him that, 
if his father would not supply him, he would place his 
own means at his disposal ; he would even melt down his 
throne of gold and silver. When he left Sardis to go to 
his father, in Media, he embraced Lysander, assigned for 
his use the tribute from the cities, intrusted his entire 
province to his charge, and besought him not to attack the 
Athenians, until he should return with a large fleet from 
Phoenicia and Cilicia. 

11. After the departure of Cyrus, Lysander was not 
able to meet the Athenians, whose force, in that quarter, 
was equal to his own ; neither was he willing to keep so 
large a fleet in a state of inactivity. He, therefore, went 
and seized some islands in the iEgean sea ; he laid waste 
jEgina and Salamis. He then sailed to Attica, where king 
Agis came down from Decelea to show his army what 
a noble fleet the Spartans had to secure, beyond their 
expectation, the dominion of the sea. But as soon as 
Lysander perceived that the Athenian fleet had followed 
him, he quickly returned, by the shortest passage, through the 
midst of the islands, to Asia. He found the Hellespont 
without a garrison. He attacked Lampsacus from the sea, 
while Thorax attacked it by land. They took the city, 
and abandoned the plunder to their soldiers and sailors. 
Meanwhile, the Athenian fleet, which consisted of a hun- 
dred and twenty sail, had approached Eleus, a city of 
Chersonesus; but when they heard that Lampsacus was 
taken by the Spartans, they bore away for Sestos. There 
they laid in stores, and then proceeded to Mgos Potamos, 
opposite to the Spartan fleet at Lampsacus. The men of 
both fleets retired to rest, expecting a battle in the morn- 
ing. But Lysander had something else in view. With 
the apparent intention of fighting at break of day, he 
directed his sailors and pilots to go on board their vessels, 
and wait silently for orders, while his land forces were, in 
the same quiet manner, to be in readiness for action on 
shore. 
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12. When the sun arose, the Athenians drew up their 
whole fleet in a Hne opposite the Spartans, and challenged 
them to battle. But though Lysander had all his ships 
manned and ready, he refused to move. He sent orders 
to the ships in front to remain stationary. In the evening, 
the Athenians returned. But Lysander would not allow 
any of his own people to land, until he had received a 
report of the landing of the Athenians, from two or three 
ships which he had sent to watch them. This manoeuvre 
was practised for three or four days. The Athenians 
began to despise them. But, on the fifth day, when the 
Athenians had returned, with the same contempt for the 
enemy, Lysander sent some of his ships to observe them, 
ordering their commanders to return with all speed as soon 
as they saw the Athenians land, and to hoist a shield at 
each mast-head, as a signal. He then went through his 
fleet, exhorting both men and oflicers. The moment the 
shields were seen, the admiral's trumpet sounded ; the next 
moment the ships were all in motion. The land forces 
hurried along the shore to the promontory. The channel 
which separates Europe from Asia is, in this place, not two 
miles across. The first person that saw the Spartan fleet 
was Conon, the Athenian admiral. He speedily gave the 
alarm. He exhorted some, others he compelled, to em- 
bark. But it was too late. His people were scattered 
about : some in the market ; some in the fields ; some 
sleeping in their tents; others preparing their dinner. 
The shout of the Spartans, rushing on to the attack, was 
now heard. Conon took to flight ; and, with eight ships, 
escaped in safety to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. The 
remaining ships were taken, or destroyed, by Lysander. 
The Athenian soldiers, hasting to their ships, without 
arms, perished ; and those that remained on shore were 
killed by such of Lysander' s men as had landed. The 
number of prisoners taken was three thousand. The only 
ship that escaped, besides those that accompanied Conon, 
was the sacred galley — called Paralus. The conqueror 
attached the captured vessels to his own ; and, having 
rifled the enemy's camp, he returned, with the music of 
flutes and triumphal songs, to Lampsacus. 

13. Thus easily, and in so short a time, did one man 
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bring to an end that long, tedious, and varied Peloponne- 
sian war, which had destroyed more generals than all the 
other wars of Greece taken together. 

14. The council condemned the Athenian prisoners to 
death. Lysander asked Philodes, their general, what punish- 
ment he deserved, who had given such cruel advice to his 
fellow-citizens against the Andrians and the Corinthians ? 
Philocles, unbroken by calamity, replied, '* Bring not accu- 
sations where there is no judge ; but, as the conqueror, deal 
with me as you would have been dealt with if you had been 
defeated." Then having bathed, and put on a splendid 
robe, he headed the procession of his fellow-citizens to 
execution. 

15. Lysander now went to all the cities on the coast, 
and ordered such Athenians as he found in them to return 
to Athens, threatening that he would spare none who 
should be taken, if they were out of their own city. His 
object was to crowd Athens with people, and thus make it 
easier to take it by siege. As he sailed along, he abolished 
ever3rwhere the popular government, getting up in its 
stead a council of ten, chosen from among his own adhe- 
rents and presided over by a Spartan governor, called a 
Harmost. By making such changes, not only in the cities 
held by the Athenians, but also in those of his own allies, 
he was bringing the government of all Greece to centre in 
himself. Having finished this business, he sent word to 
Sparta that he was coming home with two hundred ships. 
He went to Attica to join the Spartan kings, Agis and Pau- 
sanias, in the hope of soon forcing Athens to surrender. 
But the Athenians maintained so resolute a defence that 
he returned to Asia, pursuing the same course as before ; — 
overturning the governments of the states, and either 
destroying or banishing all persons opposed to his new 
system. All the Samians were driven from their island ; 
and their cities were given up to those who had been exiled. 
In driving out the Athenians from Sestos, he drove out 
the Sestians along with them, and divided the city and the 
adjoining territory among his pilots and sailors. But the 
Spartans at home reversed this act, and restored to the 
Sestians their own property. 

16. The proceedings of Lysander gave general satisfac- 
tion to the Greeks. They rejoiced to see the iEginetse, 
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the Meliaus^ and the Sciouseaus^ enjoying the independence 
of which the Athenians had deprived them. Athens her- 
self was now suffering from famine. Ljsander sailed to the 
Piraeus, and forced the city to surrender. The Spartans 
demanded that the Athenians should destroy Piraeus and 
the long wall, abandon all the cities which they held, 
keep within the limits of Attica, recall their exiles, pay 
the necessary expenses, and retain only as many ships as 
the Spartans might hereafter allow them. Such were the 
conditions of peace ; and to these the Athenians sub- 
mitted. It is said that, when Theramenes advised them 
to submit, a young orator, named Cleomenes, asked him 
— "Will you dare to oppose the policy of Themistocles, 
and give up to the Spartans the walls which he built, in 
opposition to their will V* To whom Theramenes replied, 
" I am not acting, young man, against the spirit of Themis- 
tocles ; it was for the safety of the citizens that he built 
the walls, and it is for the safety of the citizens that we 
destroy them. If walls made cities happy, Sparta, which 
has none, would be the most miserable." 

17. On the anniversary of the day on which the Athe- 
nians had defeated the Persians at Salamis, Lysander 
entered Athens. Here, as elsewhere, he changed the 
form of government. The command of the garrison he 
gave to Callibius. On some occasion, Callibius was raising 
his staff to strike Autolycus, a famous wrestler, who sei^d 
him by the legs and threw him down. Lysander told 
Callibius to remember that he had free men to govern ; 
but, in a short time, the Thirty Tyrants avenged Callibius 
by putting Autolycus to death. 

18. When Lysander had done all that he intended at 
Athens, he went to Thrace. His money, crowns, and 
other gifts, which he had in great abundance, he sent to 
Sparta, by Gylippus, who had been the general of the 
army in Sicily. It is said that Gylippus ripped open the 
seams at the bottom of the bags, and took from each of 
them large sums of money, without knowing that there 
was, in each bag, a paper stating the amount which it 
contained. When he reached Sparta he hid the stolen 
silver under the roof of his house, and delivered the bags, 
showing the unbroken seals, to the Ephori. The Ephori 
were perplexed at the disagreement between the written 
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statements and the contents of the hags. A servant of 
Gyhppus told them that " there were many owls roostmg 
in Ceramicus." Bj this riddle they understood that the 
Attic coins, which were stamped with an owl, were under 
the roof — for so the other word signified. Gylippus was 
80 disgraced hy this crime that he banished himself from 
Sparta. The wisest of the citizens, seeing how the most 
respected Spartans could be corrupted by money, blamed 
Lysander for introducing it among them ; and they insisted 
that the Ephori should send all the gold and silver away, 
and continue to use only the ancient iron coin. Lysander's 
party opposed this design- of sending the precious coins 
away ; and they had it ordained that they should be re- 
garded as public treasure, which it would be criminal to 
appropriate to any private uses. 

19. Out of the spoils of the war Lysander dedicated, at 
Delphi, his own statue, with that of each of his naval 
ofiicers, in bronze, and the stars of Castor and Pollux in 
gold. In the treasiny of Brasidas and the Acanthrates 
he placed a ship, of gold and ivory, two cubits long, 
which Cyrus presented to him in honour of his victory. 
The power to which he now attained was greater than had 
been possessed by any of the Greeks ; yet his arrogance 
and pride were still greater. The states of Greece raised 
altars to him as a god : hymns were addressed to him. 
The Samians dedicated to him the feast which had been 
sacred to Jupiter. Elated by these extravagant flatteries, 
his ambition and his violence knew no bounds. He 
rewarded those who pleased him by raising them to 
governments of which they were not called to give any 
accoimt. Nothing short of death could satisfy his resent- 
ment. The same cruelty which he practised at Miletus 
characterized his general conduct in his later years. Nor 
were his expressions less savage than his actions. The 
Argives had a dispute with the Spartans respecting their 
boundaries. When they urged that they had better claims 
than the Spartans to certain lands, Lysander showed them 
his sword, saying, "He who wields this can speak best 
of claims." To a citizen of Megara, who spoke freely to 
him in a council, he said, " Your speech, friend, should be 
backed by a strong city.'* When the Boeotians hesitated 
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on the part they should take, he asked them whether he 
should march through their country with his spears erect, 
as in peace, or levelled, as in attack. 

20. It was not likely that there should be no complaints 
against a man of such a spirit. All complaints were dis- 
regarded by the Spartans until they received letters from 
Pharnabazus, describing the injuries which he had received 
from Lysander. Then they recalled him : he was much 
alarmed : he hastened to make his peace with Pharnabazus. 
He begged him to write again to Sparta, withdrawing his 
accusations ; but Lysander did not know that he had now 
to deal with a man more cunning than himself. In his 
presence Pharnabazus wrote such a letter as he desired; 
out he had prepared another letter of the same outward 
appearance, but very different in its contents ; and, in the 
act of sealing, he dexterously exchanged the one for the 
other. "When Lysander cached Sparta he delivered the 
letter, in the usual manner, to the magistrates, fully be- 
lieving that the heaviest charge that could be brought 
against him was disposed of; for he knew that Pharnabazus 
had rendered such service to the Spartans, by his superior 
promptitude in war, that they held him in high esteem. 
The magistrates read Pharnabazus' letter, and then showed 
it to Lysander : he now saw that " Ulysses is not the only 
crafty man," and he left the place confounded and 
abashed. 

21. Not many days after, Lysander asked leave from the 
magistrates to go to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, in 
Lybia, to present the sacrifices which he nad vowed before 
his recent battles. Most men considered that this was a 
mere pretence, to conceal his fear of punishment, and his 
miwillingness to submit to any authority ; for he would 
rather roam about in distant lands, than live under restraints 
in Sparta, where he felt like the horse brought from the 
range of a free pasture to the stall, and to his former 
labour. Having, with much difficulty, obtained leave, he 
departed. During his absence, both the kings of Sparta 
began to reflect that Lysander had gained his extraordinary 
power by the new governments which he had erected on 
the ruins of popular freedom. They at once determined 
on displacing Lysander' s adherents, and restoring the power 
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of the people in their several states. The Athenians, 
proceeding from the stronghold of Phylse, overturned the 
Thirty Tyrants. 

22. These movements hastened Lysander's return. He 
roused the Spartans to support the few, and to punish 
the many. A hundred talents were sent to the Thirty 
Tyrants of Athens. Lysander was appointed general of the 
Spartans; but the kings were jealous of him ; they feared 
that he might take the city a second time : they, therefore, 
resolved that one of themselves should head the expedition. 
Pausanias went professedly for the Tyrants against the 
people, but, really, to terminate the war, and to prevent 
Lysander from becoming once more master of Athens. 
And this was done with little difficulty ; for, by promoting 
mutual good-will among the Athenians, and allaying their 
disturbances, he defeated the ambitious projects of Lysander. 

23. After the death of Agis, Lysander used his influence 
to secure the succession to that king's half-brother, Agesi- 
lausv When he had completed the service on which 
Agesilaus sent him to the Hellespont, he came back to 
Sparta in disgrace. The disdainful manner in which Age- 
silaus had treated him in Asia was not forgotten. The 
desire for revenge rankled in his bosom ; and he resolved 
to carry out a design, which he had long entertained, of 
effecting a great change in the Spartan government. As 
he himself belonged to the race of the Heracleidse, and the 
succession to the throne was confined within two families 
of that race, he desired to open the succession to all the 
Heracleidse. With this view, he got Cleon of Halicarnassus 
to compose an oration, which he intended to deliver to the 
Spartans. But he was soon convinced that he must use 
bolder and more uncommon measures to gain his object. 
To work on the superstitions of the people, he attempted to 
bribe the oracles at Delphi, at Dodona, and in Lybia. His 
schemes entirely failed; and they were not known until 
after his death. 

24. Lysander lost his life in the Theban war. The 
Thebans had claimed a tenth of the spoils taken at Decelea, 
when they were confederates with Sparta against Athens ; 
and they had, afterwards, assisted the Athenians by their 
protection, their money, and their arms, in delivering them- 
selves from the Thirty Tyrants whom Lysander had placed 
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over them. To avenge himself on these Thebans^ he 
obtamed permission to lead an army against them. Pau- 
sanias followed him as far as Platsea with another army. 
Lysander passed through Phocis to meet Pausanias ; and, 
on his march he took Orchomenus and Lebadia. From 
Lebadia he wrote to Pausanias, requesting him to leave 
Platsea, and join him at Haliartus, where he intended to 
encamp at the dawn of day. Lysander*s messenger was 
taken prisoner by some Thebans, and the letter was con- 
veyed to Thebes. The Thebans left their own city in 
charge of some Athenian exiles, marched in the middle of 
the night to Haliartus, and occupied it with part of their 
troops before Lysander' s arrival. When he approached 
the place, he took his position on an elevated spot, waiting 
for Pausanias : but as the day wore on without his appear- 
ing, his patience forsook him, and he led his men along the 
road towards the city. Those of the Thebans that were 
outside of the city fell upon Lysander' s rear, not far from 
the fountain of Tilphos ; while those within the walls, 
drawn up with the Haliartians, kept their standing until 
they saw Lysander, with his advanced guards, near their 
walls : then they rushed through their opened gates and 
killed him. 

25. The poverty of Lysander, at the time of his deaths 
gained for him a high reputation among the Spartans. 
After all the treasures he had had at his disposal, and 
the almost unbounded authority to which he had arisen, 
he added not an obolus to his own property. It was by 
no means the least of the honours which the Spartans 
rendered to his memory, that they fined those who had 
engaged to marry Lysander' s daughters, but renounced 
them when their father's death revealed their poverty. 

26. The varied life of this most able and accomplished 
of the Spartans inspires us with more detestation of his 
character than admiration of his genius. It is true that he 
was poor when he might have been rich. He may be said 
to have left a 

*• name to other times, 

Link'd with one virtue, and a thousand crimes." 

But he gained, without riches, all that other men can hope 
to gain by means of them. He was, pre-eminently, a 
deceiver: entirely destitute of truth, integrity, or any 
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moral principle but temperance; and, though temperate 
himself, he corrupted others for the sake of gratifying his 
ruHng passion,— the love of power. Thus, in humbler 
9pheres of action, the show of some one good quaHty is 
made to cover, or excuse, innumerable faults. Surely, no 
excuse can avail the deceiver. There is One " unto whom 
all hearts are open." He will bring to hght the hidden 
things of darkness ; and he will "judge the secrets of 
men by Jesus Christ." The character which is formed 
on Christian principles is, above all things, sincere : false- 
hood is hated as being imworthy of an upright mind, an 
injustice to our fellow-creatures, and a mockery of the 
omniscient God. A Christian remembers that God seeketh 
*' truth in the inward parts." An Israelite indeed is one 
"in whom is no guile." It is an apostolic prayer, " that ye 
may be sincere and without offence till the day of Christ." 



LIFE OF AGESILAUS. 
B. c. 395. 



1. Archidamus, who reigned over the Spartans with 
great honour, left two children, Agis, the son of Lampido, 
and Agesilaus, who was much younger, the son of Eupolia, 
the daughter of Melesippus. As the kingdom descended 
by law to Agis, Agesilaus seemed destined to Hve in 
privacy, and he was trained in the ordinary Spartan dis- 
cipline, which by its strictness teaches children to obey. 
It was thus his singular experience to learn submission 
before he was called to command ; and to his royal spirit 
he added more than the other kings of Sparta, the popular 
and familiar manners which he acquired by education. 

2. While he was in one of the classes into which the 
Spartan youths were divided, the modesty of his disposi- 
tion attracted the friendship of Lysander. Though the 
boldest and most resolute youth of his age, he is repre- 
sented by Plutarch as gentle and obedient, influenced by 
reason rather than by fear, and more moved by reproaches 
than by dishke to labour. The deformity of a lame leg 
was covered by his personal gracefulness, as well as by the 
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cheerfulness with which he bore it, and even made it a 
matter of playfiil jesting. It proved still more strongly 
his love of fame, that he never allowed his defect to keep 
him from any undertaking, however difficult or toilsome. 
We cannot now learn his form or features, for during his 
life he would never allow his likeness to be painted or 
sculptured ; and he strictly forbade any to be made after 
his death. It is said that he was low in stature^ and 
wanted dignity of appearance ; yet his hilarity and urbanity, 
free from all moroseness of look or tone, rendered him 
more agreeable than the most handsome men, even to his 
old age. At the death of Agis, Lysander, whose power in 
Sparta was increased by his victories over the Athenians, 
advanced Agesilaus to the throne, alleging that Leotychides 
was not the son of Agis. Many of the Spartans heartily 
promoted this object, and attached themselves to Agesilaus 
because of his reputation, and because he had been educated 
in the same institutions as themselves. Now there was at 
Sparta a soothsayer named Diopathes, believed to be a 
very wise and learned man in aU matters relating to the 
gods, who had in his possession some ancient tablets from 
which he showed that it was unlawful for a lame man to 
reign in Sparta. But Lysander answered, that if the Spartans 
received this oracle, they should take it as a warning against 
Leotychides, for if they had a lame king that would not 
be offensive to the gods ; but if they had one who was 
illegitimate, and an alien from the race of Hercules, this 
would make the kingdom itself lame. Thus Agesilaus was 
proclaimed king, and likewise inherited the property of 
Agis, Leotychides being declared illegitimate. To gain 
the maternal relations of Agis, who were poor, though 
honourable men, he gave up to them one-half of the 
inheritance. 

3. As Xenophon relates that Agesilaus obtained great 
authority by obeying the laws of his country, insomuch 
that he did whatsoever he chose, the seeming contradic*' 
tion is explained in this way, — the chief power of Sparta 
was in the hands of the Ephori and the elders, the former 
being chosen annually, and the latter enjoying their honour 
for hfe. This institution was founded by Lycurgus, with 
the object of placing a check on the license of the kings. 
It thus came to pass that former kings had received, along 
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with their ofSce, an hereditary dissension with these 
magistrates. But Agesilaus pursued a different course; 
instead of contending with them, he made a point of 
treating them with the utmost deference, and always 
obtained their sanction for what he did. When summoned 
by them, he hastened to appear. If they came into his 
presence as he sat on the throne administering justice, he 
rose. When any of them were admitted to the senate, he 
sent him a present of a robe and of an ox. By thus 
appearing to venerate the authority of these magistrates, 
Agesilaus was secretly increasing his own strength, and 
enlarging the regal power. 

4. He so conducted himself towards the rest of the 
Spartans, that his mode of dealing with enemies was better ' 
than his mode of treating iriends. He would not hurt an 
enemy unjustly; but he supported his friends even in 
doing wrong. He was not ashamed to honour enemies 
when they acted virtuously, but he was not able to correct 
the faults of his friends : on the contrary, it was his boast 
that he could not go too far in bearing them out in whatever 
they might do. He gained men's hearts by being the first; 
to compassionate the misfortunes of his enemies, and to 
afford them the best assistance in his power when they 
appUed to him. The Ephori were so jealous of the 
influence which Agesilaus acquired, by such means, that 
they fined him for drawing to himself citizens who ought 
to be the common friends of the state. 

5. When Agesilaus ascended the throne of Sparta, in- 
telligence was brought that the Persian king was preparing 
to drive out the Spartans from the dominion of the sea, 
with a large fleet. Lysander, who was anxious to return 
to Asia for the purpose of aiding his friends there, many 
of whom had been banished or put to death by the people 
for the outrages they had committed as governors of cities, 
persuaded Agesilaus to anticipate the preparations of the 
Persian, by removing the seat of war as far as possible 
from Greece, and transporting all his forces into Asia. 
He wrote at the same time to his friends in Asia, de- 
siring them to send deputies to Sparta, urging that Agesi- 
laus might be appointed to the command. When the 
deputies were heard in public assembly, Agesilaus under- 
took the war, requiring only thirty Spartans to accompany 
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him as a council, two thousand emancipated Helotes, and 
six thousand alUed troops. By the prompt assistance of 
Lysander, these levies were granted by the Spartans. 
They dismissed Agesilaus, with the thirty councillors. 
Among these councillors Lysander had the chief place, 
not only because of his authority, but also because of 
his close connection with Agesilaus, who felt that he 
owed more to Lysander for obtaining for him this military 
appointment, than for securing his elevation to the throne. 
6. On arriving at Ephesus, Agesilaus could not brook 
the honours which were given to Lysander. His gates 
were crowded by all parties, as though Agesilaus was to 
have only the name, and the legal appearance of authority, 
while the real power and direction of affairs were in the 
hands of Lysander. None of the Grecian generals in Asia 
had gained so high a reputation as Lysander, by the bene- 
fits he conferred on his friends, and the injuries he inflicted 
on his enemies. All this was still fresh in the memories 
of men; and when they contrasted the simple and con- 
descending manners of Agesilaus, with the sternness and 
imperious brevity and force of Lysander' s orders, they 
submitted entirely to the latter. The other counsellors 
complained that they were treated as the followers of Ly- 
sander, rather than as the advisers of the king. The king 
himself, though not naturally envious, was nevertheless 
too ambitious to allow the glory of his own actions to 
be ascribed to Lysander; he therefore began to thwart 
Lysander' s counsels, and to repudiate all his projects. 
He then proceeded to disappoint all who made use of 
Lysander' s name in their apphcations to himself. He 
gave judgments in favour of those who were prosecuted 
by Lysander ; while those on whose behalf he interfered 
seldom escaped without being fined. All this being done, 
not casually, but on system, Lysander soon perceived the 
cause ; and he advised his friends to seek the protection of 
those who had more influence than he had with the king. 
But Agesilaus, seeing that Lysander was thus attempting 
to make him the object of- universal hatred, determined to 
mortify Lysander, by appointing him the superintendent of 
the distributors of food, and saying aloud, in the hearing 
of many persons, " Now, let them go and pay their court 
to my head butcher." Lysander felt the insult, and said to 
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Agesilaus^ ** You know well, Agesilaus, how to take down 
your friends." Agesilaus replied, " I know those who wish 
to be greater than myself:" to which Lysander answered, 
** But you have, perhaps, said that which I would not have 
done. However, appoint me to some place where I can 
serve you without exciting jealousy." Agesilaus then sent 
Lysander to the Hellespont, where he brought over to the 
cause of Agesilaus a Persian named Spithridates, in the 
province of Phamabazus, with a large supply of money, 
and two hundred cavalry. 

7. Though Lysander kept up appearances, the wound 
his pride had received still rankled in his heart ; and he 
meditated a scheme for dethroning both the royal families 
— for the Spartans had two kings— and throwing open that 
dignity to all the citizens. It is very hkely that he would 
have stirred up great commotions, if he had not been cut 
off during an expedition to Boeotia. Thus ambitious spirits 
in a commonwealth, by passing beyond proper bounds, do 
much more harm than good. If Lysander was violent, as 
indeed he was, because he was more ambitious than be- 
came him, Agesilaus was yet ignorant of a method of cor- 
recting the fault of such a man. They were both guilty of 
the same weakness; for the one could not acknowledge 

• the authority of his superior, and the other could not 
tolerate the imprudence of his friend. 

8. At the beginning, Tissaphemes entered into a treaty 
with Agesilaus, of whom he was afraid ; according to which 
treaty, the Greek cities in Asia were to be freed from the 
domimon of Persia : but soon after, thinking himself strong 
enough, he prepared for war. Agesilaus was not sorry 
for this : he formed high expectations of this expedition. 
He was mortified that Xenophon had led ten thousand 
soldiers to the sea, and had beaten the Persian king as 
often as he chose; while he, though commanding the Spar- 
tans, who ruled both sea and land, had done nothing to 
secure for himself a lasting fame among the Greeks. To 
punish the perjury of Tissaphemes, by a stratagem, he 
pretended that he was about to march his army into 
Caria; but as soon as the Barbarian had gathered his 
forces together, in that direction, he invaded Phrygia. 
There he took many cities, and carried away immense 
spoils. 
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9. Agesilaus found himself deficient in cavalry: the 
sacrifices were also inauspicious. He therefore returned 
to Ephesus, to recruit his army. He ordered that such 
rich men as held hack from this service should each 
supply a horse, and a substitute for himself. Many of 
them complied with this order. Thus, in a short time, 
Agesilaus was surrounded with a large and strong body 
of horse, instead of a rabble of foot-soldiers ; for such 
as abhorred the camp hired those who loved it, and as 
many as were unwilling to serve in the cavalry, sent 
those who were willing, in their stead. At one time, when 
his prisoners, who were spoiled of their garments, were 
brought to sale, there were many buyers of the clothes, 
but they only ridiculed their white and dehcate bodies, 
as worthless. Agesilaus standing by, said, "These are 
the men with whom, those the thmgs for which^ you 

fight." 

10. At the time for the following campaign, Agesilaus 
made pubhc his intention of marching to Lydia. Plutarch 
represents him as doing this, not for the purpose of again 
deceiving Tissaphernes. Tissaphernes, he says, now de- 
ceived himself, imagining that the real purpose of Agesilaus 
was to invade Caria, where he hoped to gain an advantage ; 
for the nature of the country suited the character of his 
army. When, however, Agesilaus actually pitched his 
camp before Sardis, Tissaphernes was forced to hasten to 
its defence, and on his arrival he cut oiF numbers of the 
people of Agesilaus, who were scattered in plundering parties 
up and down the country. Agesilaus, believing that the 
infantry of Tissaphernes could not yet have arrived, while 
he had all his own forces with him, lost no time in coming 
to a battle: mingling his light-armed infantry with his 
cavalry, he sent them to the charge, while he brought up 
the heavy-armed infantry. The Barbarians were instantly 
put to flight ; the Greeks followed them, took possession of 
their tents, and put many of them to the sword. This 
battle was of the greatest consequence, as it not only gave 
the Greeks the opportunity of fearlessly pillaging the 
country of the Persian king, but also of witnessing the 
punishment of Tissaphernes, a wicked man, and their most 
implacable enemy; for the king immediately sent Tithraustes 
to behead Tissaphernes, and to offer large sums to Agesilaus 
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on condition of his returning home. To this proposal 
Agesilaus replied, that the Spartan state must determine 
the question of peace ; but, for his own part, he would 
rather enrich his soldiers than himself; and the Greeks 
held it to be more honourable to bring home not the gifts 
but the spoils of their enemies ; still, to gratify Tithraustes 
for punishing the common enemy of Greece, he removed 
into Phrygia, receiving from him thirty talents to defray 
the charges of that journey. 

11. On this expedition, Agesilaus received from the 
Spartan magistrates an order to take the command of a fleet, 
in addition to that of the army. Agesilaus was the only 
person whom the Spartans raised to so great an honour. 
He was, beyond controversy, the most illustrious man of 
his age, as Theophrastus testifies. He had, however, this 
fault ; he appointed Peisander to the command of the fleet, 
to gratify his wife who was Peisander' s sister, instead of 
consulting the public good by appointing one of maturer 
age and greater experience. 

12. Agesilaus moved his army into the province of 
Phamabazus, where he Hved in plenty and amassed great 
riches. Passing from thence to Paphlagonia, he formed 
an alliance with Cotys, the king of that country, who had 
longed to enjoy the friendship of one whom he greatly 
admired. Spithridates deserted Phamabazus to join Agesi- 
laus, and became the constant companion of all his jour- 
neys and expeditions. Spithridates had a beautiful son, to 
whom Agesilaus became warmly attached: and also a lovely 
daughter, whom he obliged him to give in marriage to Cotys. 
From Cotys he accepted a million of soldiers, and went 
back to Phrygia and desolated the province of Phamabazus, 
who, instead of waiting for him, or looking after the state 
of his garrisons, shifted his camp, with his most valuable 
possessions, from place to place, for the purpose of avoiding 
him. In all his movements, Phamabazus was followed by 
Spithridates, who, with the help of Herippidas the Spartan, 
drove him from his camp, and took possession of all his 
riches. But Herippidas was so keen in searching the 
baggage, and making the Barbarians give up everything, 
that Spithridates was disgusted, and hastily departed, 
with his Paphlagonians, to Sardis. This is said to have 
hurt Agesilaus more than any other event during the war. 
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The loss of so energetic a friend as Spithridates, and no 
small military force, was embittered by the shame he felt 
for the sordid ilHberality which had provoked him, a 
disgrace from which it had been his ambition to keep his 
country free. He had, likewise, private reasons of attach- 
ment to the family of Spithridates. 

13. In a conference which Pharnabazus desired to have 
with Agesilaus, and which was held through the mediation 
of Apollophanes of Cyzicum, their common friend, Agesi- 
laus was the first to reach the appointed place ; and, as he 
waited for Pharnabazus, he threw himself down on the long 
grass in the shade. For Pharnabazus soft furs, of dif- 
ferently coloured hues, were spread out ; but as soon as 
he saw how Agesilaus was lying, he was ashamed, and fol- 
lowed his example, though he was clothed in a vest of the 
most dehcate hue and texture. When they had exchanged 
salutations, Pharnabazus did not fail to complain of the 
unjust return the Spartans had made for the many and 
great services which he had rendered them in their war 
with the Athenians. Agesilaus saw that the Spartans who 
were with him were perplexed, and held down their heads 
in shame, because they felt the truth of the reproach. 
But Agesilaus said, " When we were at peace with the 
king of Persia, we treated his friends as ours ; but, Phar- 
nabazus, now that we are become his enemies, our treat- 
ment of them is the reverse. So long as we see you his 
willing vassal, we are right in injuring him through you : 
but from the day in which you prefer the friendship of the 
Greeks to the slavery of Persia, you may regard this pha- 
lanx, these weapons, and these ships, all of us, as sureties 
for your possessions, and for your hberty, without which 
nothing is honourable or desirable to mortals." Then 
Pharnabazus declared his mind : "If the king should 
appoint another general in my place, I will join you ; but 
while he intrusts me with the command, 1 will omit no 
opportunity of repelling and vexing you on his behalf." 
Agesilaus was delighted with these words, grasped his 
right hand, and said, as he arose, " How I wish, Pharna- 
bazus, that you, with such sentiments, were our friend, 
rather than our enemy." Pharnabazus and his friends 
retired ; but his son, lingering behind, ran to Agesilaus, 
smiling, and said, " Agesilaus, I claim you as my friend ;" 
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giving him a javelin which he held in his hand. Agesilaus 
accepted the gift; and, struck with the appearance and 
intelligence of the boy, looked around on his attendants, 
to see if any of them had a suitable gift to present to this 
graceful and noble youth : and observing the elegant trap- 
pings of the horse of Adseus, his secretary, he ordered them 
to be taken off, and given to him. Nor did he afterwards 
forget him : for when this young Persian was driven from 
home by the injustice of his brothers, and took refuge in 
Peloponnesus, Agesilaus cherished him with much affection. 

14. However upright Agesilaus was in other respects, 
he thought that strict justice was an idte pretext for a 
man's refusal to serve his friends. An epistle, ascribed 
to him, addressed Hidrieus the Carian thus : — "If Nicias 
has committed no crime, absolve him ; if he is guilty, 
absolve him for my sake : but, guilty or not, absolve him." 
Such was Agesilaus usually to his friends : sometimes, 
indeed, when utility demanded it, he accommodated himself 
to the exigency of the time, as he showed, when, in the 
hurry of removing his camp, he left behind him a friend 
who was sick, and who called out to him with entreaties 
as he departed : he turned and said, — *' How hard it is to 
be both compassionate and prudent ! " 

15. Agesilaus had now spent two years in Asia, and the 
praise of his temperance, candour, and moderation were on 
the lips of all men. When on a journey, he lodged by 
himself in the most sacred temples ; and those affairs 
wherein men wish for as much privacy as possible he 
professed to transact in the presence of the gods. Of the 
thousands of soldiers, scarcely one could be seen who slept 
on a meaner bed than Agesilaus. So inured was he to the 
extremes of heat and cold, that he alone seemed able to 
bear the changes of every climate. It was a spectacle to 
gladden all the Greek inhabitants of Asia, when proud, 
arrogant, and luxurious generals and prefects venerated a 
man in a coarse cloak, and arranged and turned them- 
selves at one of his concise and laconic speeches. 

16. Agesilaus saw Asia moved and ready for revolt from 
Persia ; and having put all the cities into good order with- 
out bloodshed or banishment, he resolved on transferring 
the war from the Grecian sea, to contend with the king 
for the life and peace of the dwellers in Susa and Ecba- 
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tana, and to deprive him of the leisure which he employed 
in stirring up wars among the Greeks, by corrupting their 
public orators : but while he was thus purposing, he re- 
ceived a message from the Ephori, saying that Sparta was 
involved in a serious war, and ordering him to return home 
for the service of his country. No act of Agesilaus was 
more worthy of him than his prompt obedience to this 
order. When Hannibal was broken by misfortune, and 
driven from Italy, it was with great reluctance that he 
obeyed the call of the Carthaginians to defend them. 
Alexander only laughed at the conflict between Antipater 
and Agis, saying, — " It appears, my friend, that while we 
have been conquering Darius here, they have had a battle 
of mice in Arcadia yonder." In like manner, as soon 
as the order reached Agesilaus, he left all his prospects 
of aUiances, and wealth, and glory, and returned to Sparta. 
He said, as he led away his army, that he was driven out 
of Asia by ten thousand of the king's archers : for the Per- 
sian arms were stamped with an archer ; and it was by ten 
thousand of these arms that the orators of Thebes and 
Athens were bribed to stir up their coimtrymen to go to 
war with Sparta. 

17. Having crossed the Hellespont, Agesilaus passed 
over Thrace, without asking the Barbarians' leave. To 
each people he sent messengers, to ask whether he should 
march over their country as a friend or as an enemy. 
All the others received him in a friendly spirit but the 
Trallians, whom Xerxes is said to have bought with gifts, 
who demanded from Agesilaus a hundred talents of silver, 
and a hundred female slaves, as the price of passing through 
their country. Agesilaus merely said to them, playfully, 
" But are they here to receive them ?" and went on his 
way, slaughtering all who attempted to prevent him. He 
sent the same message to the king of Macedon, who 
answered, that " he would consider." " Let him consider, 
then," said Agesilaus ; " meanwhile, we pursue our march ;" 
and the king, at once fearing and admiring his boldness, 
asked him to pass through his lands in peace. As the 
Thessalians were allied with the enemies of Sparta, he laid 
waste their territories. He sent Xenocles and Scythes to 
offer friendly terms to Larissa ; but the citizens of that place 
put his ambassadors in prison. His associates thought he 
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was bound to lay siege to the place ; however, Agcsilaus, 
after declaring that he would not lose either of his ambas- 
sadors for all Thessaly, recovered them by treaty. Nor 
perhaps was there anything surprising in this moderation 
of Agesilaus towards the Greeks ; for when he was told that 
many Greeks had fallen in battle near Corinth, but that 
the Spartans had lost only a few, he showed no signs of 
joy or exultation, but sighed, and said, " Alas for Greece ! 
thou hast thyself destroyed as many brave men as would 
have sufficed to conquer all the Barbarians ! " 

18. The Pharsalians attacked him; but he routed them 
with five hundred of his cavalry. He commemorated this 
victory by a trophy, because he had conquered those who 
prided themselves in their superior cavalry. Here Agesilaus 
was met by Diphridas, the Spartan ephor, who directed him 
to invade Boeotia. It had been his intention to do this 
afterwards, when his army should be larger ; but he had 
no thought of disputing the order of the magistrates, 
and said to his companions, " Now the day has come, 
for which we came from Asia." He sent for two com- 
panies of the army encamped near Corinth. The Spar- 
tans at home, for the purpose of doing him honour, 
proclaimed by a herald, that the yormg men who were 
willing to go to the help of their king should give in 
their names. "When all gave their names with eagerness, 
the magistrates selected fifty of the best, and sent them. 

19. Passing the Straits of Thermopylae, and crossing 
Phocis, which was in alliance with Sparta, Agesilaus had 
scarcely pitched his camp in the frontiers of Bceotia, on 
the plain of Chaeronea, when the sun was ecUpsed. At 
the same moment, he received intelUgence of the death 
of his lieutenant and brother-in-law, Peisander, in a naval 
battle with Pharnabazus and Conon, near Cnidos. His 
private affliction rendered the pubUc loss more distressing 
to him ; but to prevent any discouragement in his army, 
now going to battle, he ordered those who had arrived 
from the sea to announce that the Spartans had gained a 
naval victory; and he crowned himself with flowers at the 
pubUc sacrifice of thanksgiving for the news, and sent 
portions of the sacred victims to his friends. 

20. In the battle of Chseronea, he placed the Orcho- 
menians in the left wing, and led the right wing him- 
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self. The Thebans opposed the Orchomenians, and the 
Argives opposed Agesilaus and his Spartans. Xenophon, 
who had returned from Asia, and who stood by Agesilaus 
in this battle, says that no battle was ever so hardly fought. 
The first shock was not very great; but the Thebans routed 
the Orchomenians, and Agesilaus, on the other side, routed 
the Argives. But each party, hearing that its left wing 
was disordered, hastened to reUeve it. At that moment, 
Agesilaus might have gained an easy and sure victory, if, 
suffering the Thebans to pass, he had attacked them in the 
rear; but, in the impatience of his courage and self-con- 
fidence, he attacked them in front. They met him with 
equal courage. A bloody confiict raged in all quarters, 
especially where Agesilaus was surrounded by the fifty 
young men sent to him from Sparta. They fought with 
most fearless spirit, throwing themselves before their king; 
and though they could not prevent his receiving wounds 
from spears and swords, that pierced through his armour, 
they formed a circle round him, and cutting down many of 
the enemy, and sacrificing not a few of their own Uves, they 
bore him off in safety. The Spartans found it so difficult 
to overpower the Thebans, that they were obliged to have 
recourse at last to the plan which they declined at the 
beginning; they opened their Hue, to let the Thebans 
pass. After they had passed, and continued their march 
in less compact order, the Spartans closed their own 
line, and pursued them; but they could not put them 
to flight. The Thebans, still fighting, retreated uncon- 
quered to Helicon, boasting that they were equal to the 
Spartans. 

21. Though Agesilaus was suffering from his numerous 
wounds, he would not go to his tent before he was taken to 
the army, and saw his dead carried away on their own 
shields. Many of the enemy had fled to the temple of 
Minerva, which was at hand : he ordered them all to be 



22. On the morning of the following day, Agesilaus 
wished to try whether the Thebans were in a mind for 
renewing the battle, and commanded his soldiers to avow 
themselves as victors, and to raise a trophy and adorn it, 
playing their most joyful music; but the Thebans, by 
desiring leave to bury their dead, acknowledged that the 
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victory was his. He granted them a truce. After this he 
proceeded to Delphi, where he celebrated the Pythian 
games, and consecrated to Apollo the tenth of his Asiatic 
spoils, which was a hundred talents. 

23. The return of Agesilaus to Sparta was hailed by the 
citizens with every demonstration of joy. They admired his 
simple manners and frugal living : unlike almost all other 
generals, he had returned from a distant country unchanged 
in his attachment to the ancient customs of his own city : 
he loved them as much as those who had never passed the 
Eurotas. His meals, his baths, his furniture, the orna- 
ments of his armour, the attendants on his wife, were the 
same. Even the ancient gates of his palace, which were so 
old that they might have been placed there by Aristodemus 
seven hundred years before, were allowed to remain. 
Xenophon says, that his daughter's carriage was not more 
magnificent than that of any other young lady. His spear 
was not at all different from others. "When he saw many 
of the citizens priding themselves on training horses for 
the sacred games, he induced his sister to mount a chariot 
and contend for the prize in the Olympic games, for the 
purpose of showing the Greeks that such victories were 
usually gained, not by the virtues of the brave, but by the 
expenditure of the rich. He persuaded Xenophon, who 
greatly admired him and whom he held in the highest 
esteem, to bring his sons to Sparta, that they might be 
imbued with the noblest of arts — the art of obeying and 
of commanding. 

24. After Lysander's death, Agesilaus detected a con- 
spiracy raised and headed by that general on his return 
from Asia. Wishing to expose Lysander's true character, 
he was about to publish a seditious oration which he had 
left behind him, written for him by Cleon of Halicarnassus ; 
but one of the senators who read it, fearing the strong 
impression which it was likely to produce, advised him 
" not to unbury Lysander, but rather to bury his orations 
with him." Agesilaus took his advice, and remained quiet. 
With the conspirators he came to no open breach : he 
always sent some of them abroad as generals or governors ; 
by this means he detected their treachery and avarice ; and 
when they were brought into trouble, he made friends of 
his worst enemies by the protection he afforded them. 
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He subdued, by such means, all oppositiou to his will. 
Agesipolis, the other king, the son of an exile, being of 
tender age, and of a gentle nature, had not yet begun to 
attend to pubUc business, and AgesUaus could easily mould 
him to his purpose. 

25. Thus powerful at home, Agesilaus led an expedition 
against Corinth, besieged the city, and took the Long Walls. 
He drove the Argives, who then held Corinth, from the 
Isthmus, while they were in the act of celebrating the 
games, and forced them to leave behind them all the pre- 
parations they had made for the festival. The Corinthian 
exiles in the army of Agesilaus intreated him to preside 
over the solemnities ; he refused this, but remained for the 
purpose of guarding them in attending to the games them- 
selves. After he withdrew, the Argives renewed the cele- 
bration which he had interrupted. Agesilaus remarked, 
that the Argives had plainly proved their cowardice by not 
fighting to defend the honour of presiding in the Isthmian 
games, of which they seemed to think so highly. Agesi- 
laus himself encouraged a moderate degree of attention to 
performances of that kind. He took part in keeping up 
the choruses and games of his own country, and in making 
them attractive by his presence, and by the expense which 
he bestowed on them ; but he pretended not to know any- 
thing about many entertainments which he perceived were 
regarded by others with excessive admiration. 

26, Agesilaus was one day met by Callippides, the 
tragedian, who had a great name among the Greeks. The 
tragedian saluted the king, and then, with much pompous 
ostentation, took his place among his attendants, expecting 
to receive some flattering recognition. At last he said, — 
^' O king, do you not remember me V The king, looking 
back on him, said, " Are you not Callippides, the stage- 
player?" Menecrates, a physician, who, because of his 
success in curing some desperate diseases, was called 
Jupiter, used this appellation in the most offensive manner, 
and even went so far as to adopt it in a letter to the 
king: — " Menecrates Jupiter, to the king Agesilaus, wisheth 
happiness." To this the king replied, " The king Agesilaus 
to Menecrates (wisheth) common sense." As he watched 
his soldiers carrpng away the spoils from the temple of 
Juno, at Corinth, there came to him ambassadors from 
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Thebes to treat for peace. Agesilaus hated the Thebans ; 
and tliinking this a good opportunity to insult them, he 
pretended neither to see nor hear them as they addressed 
him. Before the insulted ambassadors took their leave, he 
received intelligence of the defeat of one of his battalions by 
Iphicrates, — such a blow as the Spartans had not suffered 
for a long time ; for many of their heavy- armed infantry 
were defeated by light-armed troops, and those victorious 
troops were only mercenaries. Agesilaus hastened to their 
relief; but learning that he was too late, he returned to the 
temple of Juno, called back the Thebans, and allowed them 
to speak to him. They, however, paid back his contempt, 
made no mention of the peace, but demanded leave to enter 
Corinth. Agesilaus angrily repHed, " If you wish to see your 
friends elated by success, you shall have safe entrance to 
them to-morrow." When the morrow came, he took these 
Thebans with him, laid waste the country, and conducted 
his army up to the city walls. Then having shown them 
that the Corinthians dared not come out to defend their 
country, he dismissed them. Afterwards, he collected all 
who had escaped from the recent defeat, and returned to 
Sparta, taking care to pitch his tents after dark, and to 
strike them before daylight, for the purpose of avoiding 
the attacks of the Arcadians. 

27. To please his Achaean allies, he accompanied them 
with his army into Acamania, where he vanquished the 
Acamanians, and came off with great plunder. The 
Achseans would have had him remain in the country until 
the winter, for the purpose of preventing the sowing of 
the land, but he told them that he would take quite the 
contrary part, for the people would be more afraid of 
war if they had their land covered with crops in the 
summer. And so it came to pass; for when the next 
expedition began to move, they made their peace with the 
Achseans. 

28. As Conon and Pharnabazus, sweeping the sea with 
the Persian fleet, were laying waste the coast of Laconia, 
and the walls of Athens were rebuilt at the cost of 
Pharnabazus, the Spartans thought fit to form an alliance 
with the great king; and they sent Antalcidas to Tiribazus, 
shamefully and illegally betraying to Persia the Asiatic 
Greeks, for whom Agesilaus had carried on the war. No 
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part of this infamy belonged to Agesilaus, since Antalcidas 
was his enemy, and urged this peace the more because the 
war had brought so much honour to Agesilaus. Yet, 
when some one said, "The Spartans are agreeing with 
the Persians," Agesilaus replied, " Rather, the Persians 
are agreeing with the Spartans." He went beyond this; 
for he threatened such of the Greeks as disliked this peace, 
and compelled them all to comply with the terms of the 
Persian king, having especially in view the weakening of 
the Thebans, by exempting Boeotia from their dominion, 
as he afterwards more fully declared; for when Phoebidas 
treacherously seized the Theban citadel, at a time when 
the Thebans and the Spartans were at peace and friendship 
with each other, and all the Greeks, the Spartans espe- 
cially, were full of indignation, Agesilaus did not hesitate 
to defend Phoebidas. He said that they should consider 
the action itself, whether or not it was for the advantage of 
Sparta ; for if it were so, it was a thing that ought to be 
done without waiting for orders. 

29. In all his discourses, Agesilaus laid it down that 
justice is the first of all virtues, without which valour is 
worthless. To those who said it is the pleasure of the 
great king, he would reply, " How can he be a greater 
king than I, unless he be more just ?" rightly judging that 
jus^e was the royal standard of greatness. He refused 
the private friendship and hospitality which the Persian 
king proposed in letters to hira after the settlement of the 
peace, alleging that so long as the public amity continued, 
there would be no need of that which is private. But his 
actions were not consistent with these opinions. He was 
often carried away from them by ambition, and by the 
spirit of contention. In the affair against the Thebans, 
especially, he not only saved Phoebidas, but induced 
Sparta to become a partaker in his crime by keeping 
possession of the citadel, and committing the government 
to Archias and Leontiades by whose treason Phoebidas had 
succeeded in his guilty purpose. Hence arose suspicion, 
that while the crime was perpetrated by Phoebidas, the 
scheme was devised by Agesilaus himself. 

30. The events which followed confirmed this suspicion; 
for when the Thebans had expelled the Spartan garrison, 
and recovered the freedom of their city, Agesilaus declared 
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war against them. The army against Thebes was com- 
manded by Cleombrotus, who succeeded to the throne on 
the death of Agesipolis; for Agesilaus had attained an 
age at which the law exempted him from service ; and 
he was ashamed, after fighting with the Phliasians on 
behalf of exiles, to be seen now defending tyrants against 
the Thebans. The Athenians sent to Sparta to accuse 
Sphodrias ; but the magistrates had already charged him 
with a capital offence. Sphodrias, however, had not dared 
to await his trial, fearing the wrath of his fellow-citizens, 
who were anxious to free themselves from the appear- 
ance of favouring such injustice. Archidamus, son of 
Agesilaus, had a warm affection for Cleonymus, a son of 
Sphodrias, and sympathized with him in the affliction in 
which his father's danger involved him : yet he could not 
openly help him, because Sphodrias was one of the enemies 
of Agesilaus. When Cleonymus besought Archidamus, 
with tears and prayers, to intercede with Agesilaus, whose 
opposition was more formidable to Sphodrias than that of 
any other, the young prince followed his father with silent 
and timid reverence for three or four days. At length, as 
the day of trial was drawing nigh, he took courage, and 
told Agesilaus that Cleonymus was a suppliant ^r his 
father. Cleonymus was greatly esteemed by the king as a 
youth of the greatest promise : but he gave no hope to 
Archidamus now praying to him on behalf of his friend's 
father. All he said was, that " he would act uprightly, 
and with honour ;" and then went away. 

31. Archidamus was now afraid to visit Cleonymus, 
though he had been accustomed to do so every day ; and 
the friends of Sphodrias began to despair of his safety, until 
Etymocles, a friend of Agesilaus, explained to them his 
real opinion : for it happened that, for the sake of his son, 
Agesilaus freely referred to this trial, expressing his severest 
condemnation of the action of Sphodrias, but speaking of 
him as an eminently brave man, and saying that he saw 
that Sparta had great need of such soldiers. Cleonymus 
immediately perceived that Archidamus had done his best 
to save him, and the friends of Sphodrias took heart and 
rallied round him. Agesilaus was an excessively indulgent 
father. It is related that he amused his little children by 
riding on a stick at home; and being surprised in this 
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exercise by a friend, he begged him not to mention it to 
any one, until he had children of his own. Sphodrias was 
acquitted. 

32. The Athenians took up arms. Agesilaus was 
assailed with unmeasured reproaches for stopping the 
course of justice, and involving Sparta in the charge of a 
serious crime before all the Greeks, merely to gratify the 
importunity of a childish passion. 

33. Agesilaus saw that his colleague in the kingdom, 
Cleombrotus, was not disposed to prosecute the war against 
the Thebans; he therefore dispensed with the privilege 
which he had lately pleaded, and went himself. After 
suffering, as well as inflicting, much misery in Bceotia, the 
allies of Agesilaus complained that this war was not a 
public but a private quarrel, and that they, numerous as 
they were, were wearing themselves out without any neces- 
sity, year after year, in following a few Spartans. To 
show their real number Agesilaus, it is said, adopted this 
plan : — He ordered that all the allies should sit together, 
promiscuously, on one side, and the Spartans by themselves 
on the other. He ordered the potters to arise first. "When 
these had arisen, he called on the braziers; then on the 
carpenters, the masons, and the rest in order, according to 
their trades. Thus, nearly all the allies arose ; but of the 
Spartans not one, — for they were forbidden to practise any 
menial art. Agesilaus laughed, and said, — " Do you see, 
friends, how many more soldiers we have than you V* 

34. On his return with his army from Thebes, Agesi- 
laus was going up from the temple of Venus to the senate- 
hall in the citadel of Megara, when he was seized with 
violent pains and spasms in his sound leg.* A Sjrracusan 
physician opened a vein below the ankle, and thus re- 
lieved the pain; but the blood flowed so copiously that 
he fainted, and was for some time in great danger. At 
length the physician stopped the bleeding. Agesilaus 
was removed to Sparta, greatly shattered and unfit for 
war. 

35. The Spartans, meanwhile, met on both land and sea 
with heavy reverses, of which by far the greatest was at 
Leuctra, where, for the first time, their army was vanquished 
oy the Thebans. All the Greeks, being anxious for peace. 

* One leg waf lame. 
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had sent deputies to Sparta for that purpose, and among 
these was Epaminondas, a man famed for his learning and 
wisdom, but who had not then given any proof Sf his 
military greatness. Epaminondas, seeing the other deputies 
succumbing to Agesilaus, was the only one who maintained 
a dignified freedom of speech. He delivered a speech not 
for Thebes only, but for all Greece, showing that Sparta 
had grown great by the war at the expense of all the other 
states, and that they could not be sure of a lasting peace, 
unless it were founded on justice and equality. Agesilaus, 
who saw how acceptable this speech was to the rest, 
asked Epaminondas if it would be just to free Boeotia from 
the sovereignty of Thebes? Epaminondas, in his turn, 
boldly and promptly asked, if Agesilaus thought it would 
be just to free Laconia from the sovereignty of Sparta? 
Agesilaus, starting up with anger, required him to say 
expressly if he would make Boeotia free ; to which Epa- 
minondas replied by asking if Agesilaus would make 
Laconia freef Agesilaus was so enraged that, laying hold 
of his opportunity, he erased the name of the Thebans 
from the treaty, and immediately declared war against 
them. "When the other Greeks had signed the treaty, 
he ordered them to return home to settle what disputes 
they could in peace, and to decide the rest by war. 

36. The Spartan magistrates sent orders to Cleombrotus, 
then in Phocis, to march his army against the Thebans. 
They summoned all their allies, who had no liking to the 
expedition, but were afraid to refuse. Though Protheus, the 
Spartan, opposed the undertaking, Agesilaus persisted in 
having the war determined on, hoping that though the 
other states of Greece were free, yet as the Thebans were 
excluded from their treaty, an opportunity of punishing 
them would now be in his hands. A comparison of dates 
shows that he undertook this war from the impulse of 
anger, rather than of reason ; for the treaty was concluded 
at Sparta on the 14th of July, and on the 5 th of August, 
twenty days after, the Spartans were defeated by the 
Thebans at Leuctra. In that battle, king Cleombrotus was 
slain, and with him fell a thousand of the bravest of the 
Spartans : among them was Cleonymus, the son of Spho- 
drias, who was thrice struck down, while fighting, at the 
feet of the king. 
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37. The Spartans had not been prepared for such a 
blow as this ; and the Thebans boasted of success such as 
Greeks had never had against Greeks before : yet the spirit 
of the vanquished was more admirable than that of their 
conquerors. Xenophon has said, that the words which 
escape the lips of good men, even at table or in wine, are 
worthy of remembrance; much more worthy of remem- 
brance is their constancy in adversity. The Spartans were 
celebrating one of their festivals, amid a large concourse of 
strangers, when they received the fatal news from Leuctra. 
The magistrates, though they perceived at once that the 
Spartan empire was ruined, would not allow the festal 
entertainments to be interrupted, but sent, privately, the 
names of the slain to the houses of their friends. Next 
morning, when everything was known, the friends of the 
dead exchanged salutations in the forum, with a cheerful 
and joyous air : the friends of the survivors remained at 
home as mourners ; or, if business called them abroad, they 
appeared with every sign of grief and humiliation. Among 
the matrons, she who expected to embrace her living sons 
was sorrowful and silent; while those whose sons had 
perished appeared publicly in the temples, and visited each 
other, with dignified respect and joy. 

38. The Spartans, abandoned by their allies, and expect- 
ing that Epaminondas, flushed with victory, would invade 
them, now called to mind the oracle against their having a 
king who was lame ; and they were greatly troubled by the 
apprehension that they had brought on themselves the 
wrath of heaven for despising its warnings. Still such were 
the virtues and the reputation of Agesilaus, that they had 
recourse to him, not only as their king, and as their general 
in war, but as the healer of their differences, and as the 
arbitrator in all their civil embarrassments. At this time 
they were in great difficulty respecting those who had fled 
from the army in the late fatal battle. They were nume- 
rous and powerful ; and there was some danger that they 
might stir up an insurrection. According to the laws, such 
persons not only forfeited all public honours, but were for- 
bidden to intermarry with other families : any man was at 
liberty to strike any of them; and they were forced to 
appear half-shaved, and in mean and patched clothing. To 
inflict so grievous a punishment on so many Spartans, at a 
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time when the state stood in such need of soldiers, was a 
matter of grave peril. In this exigency, they invested Age- 
silaus with absolute authority to determine what they should 
do. Without adding, curtailing, or altering, a letter of the 
law, Agesilaus went into the public assembly of the Spartans, 
and said, " Let the laws be allowed to sleep to-day ; and, 
to-morrow, restore their authority for the future." By these 
few words, he preserved the state from violating the laws, 
and saved the citizens from disgrace. To raise these young 
men from their depression, Agesilaus led them into Arcadia, 
where he studiously avoided a conflict with the enemy ; but, 
by taking a small town of the Mantinseans, and committing 
some ravages in the low country, he kept the Spartans from 
sinking into absolute despair. 

39. Not long after, Epaminondas, with his allies, entered 
Laconia, having not less than forty thousand infantry, 
besides the light-armed, and the crowds of unarmed that 
accompanied them for the sake of pillage, amounting, on 
the whole, to an invading army of seventy thousand. It 
was the first time for six hundred years that the soil of 
Lacedsemonia had been trodden by an enemy. Now the 
Thebans carried fire and desolation to the banks of the 
Eurotas, and approached the city vdthout resistance ; for 
Agesilaus would not allow the Spartans to attempt to check 
such a torrent, but planted his troops in the centre of the 
city, and at the principal points, bearing as he could the 
taunts of the Thebans, as they called him by name to 
defend his country from the ills of which he was the sole 
author. Not less distressing was the tumult within the 
city ; the aged men wandering about in despair, and the 
women frantic at the sight of the flames, and at the shouts 
of the invaders. Most of all was he cut to the heart, by 
the stain upon his ovm glory. He had succeeded to the 
government of a great and powerful state, whose grandeur 
had melted away before him. It had been his boast, that 
no Spartan woman ever saw the smoke of an enemy's camp. 
An Athenian had once said to Antalcidas, — " We have often 
driven you from the Cephissus;" to whom the Spartan 
replied, — " But we have never had to drive you from the 
Eurotas ;" and to an Argive who said, " Many of your 
Spartans are buried in the fields of Argos; he replied, 
" But there are no Argives buried in the fields of Sparta,'* 
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But now this same high-minded Spartan was impelled by 
fear to remove his children secretly to Cythera. 

40. When Agesilaus saw the enemy preparing to cross 
the river, and rush upon the city, he gathered all his forces 
on the central and most elevated posts. The Eurotas was 
at that time flowing with more than its ordinary strength, 
in consequence of the recent snows ; and the passage was 
rendered more difficult to the Thebans from the coldness of 
the water than from the force of the current. Some one 
pointed out to Agesilaus, Epaminondas leading his infantry 
across the cold and rapid stream. He gazed long without 
turning away his eyes from him, and exclaimed — " What 
an enterprising man !" It was Epaminondas' s ambition to 
frighten the city, and to raise a trophy there ; but, as he 
could not draw Agesilaus from his position, he returned, 
and laid waste the neighbouring country. 

41. A seditious faction, of long standing in Sparta, 
formed a body of about two hundred, and occupied Isso* 
rium, where the temple of Diana stood, — a post of great 
strength. The other Spartans were for immediately storm- 
ing the place ; but Agesilaus, apprehending sedition, com- 
manded them to remain still while, wrapped in his cloak, 
and accompanied by a single servant, he went towards the 
conspirators, and said aloud to them, " I did not order you 
to come in a body to this place, or to any other, but to this 
and that place," pointing to different quarters of the city. 
They heard him gladly, beUeving that he was not aware of 
their plot ; and they separated themselves according to his 
directions. Agesilaus immediately occupied the place with 
a body of troops, and apprehended about fifteen of the 
conspirators, who were executed in the night. 

42. Not long after, he detected a more serious con- 
spiracy of Spartans, who held meetings every night for 
the purpose of overturning his government. It was a 
matter of great difficulty to prosecute these men, in the 
distracted state of public affairs; yet it was very dangerous 
to connive at their seditious schemes. Agesilaus, after 
deUberating with the magistrates, put them to death with- 
out trial : a proceeding which had hitherto been unknown 
in Sparta. 

43. Many of the inhabitants of the small towns in 
Laconia^ and of the Helotes, who had been enrolled 
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in the ranks, excited great consternation by fleeing from 
Sparta to the enemy ; but Agesilaus ordered his servants 
to go every morning to the quarters of these deserters, 
and to gather up their arms, that their numbers might not 
be known. 

44. It is universally acknowledged that Sparta owed her 
escape from total destruction to Agesilaus alone. Laying 
aside his ambition and his obstinacy, he aimed simply at 
the safety of the state. It was not in his power to raise 
Sparta to her former glory ; for, as in a healthy body, 
which has been accustomed to a careful and exact mode of 
living, one great fault brought ruin on this city ; and that 
not vdthout reason ; for their institutions were adapted to 
secure leisure and concord among themselves ; but when 
they gave way to the desire of conquests, which Lycurgus 
regarded as in no degree necessary to the happiness of a 
state, they were overthrown. 

45. The great age of Agesilaus now prevented his going 
to the wars ; but his son Archidamus, having received 
help from the tyrant of Sicily, defeated the Arcadians in 
the battle called. The battle vdthout tears, because virithout 
the loss of one man he routed the enemy with great 
slaughter. This victory remarkably displayed the weak- 
ness to which Sparta had been reduced. Up to that time 
they had regarded the defeat of their enemies as so much 
a matter of course, that the only sacrifice they offered on 
such occasions was a cock ; and there was no glorying 
among the soldiers, nor exultation among the people. Even 
after the battle of Mantinsea, which Thucydides has de- 
scribed, the magistrates rewarded the bearer of the news 
by merely sending him a portion of meat from the public 
banquet. But they could not contain themselves on the 
return of Archidamus from his victory in Arcadia ; he was 
met by his father, and the magistrates in procession, vdth 
tears of joy ; old men and women crowded to the banks of 
the river, stretching out their hands to heaven, and praised 
the gods, as if Sparta had now wiped away her stains, and 
appeared before their eyes in all their ancient lustre ; for, 
until that day, the men were so ashamed of their failure, 
that they could not bear to meet the glances of their wives. 
Thus, when Epaminondas restored Messene, and the 
ancient inhabitants flowed thither from all quarters, the 
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Spartans dared not venture to oppose him ; though they 
were indignant with Agesilaus, that after enjoying the 
possession of a country not less in extent than Laconia, 
and by far the richest soil in Greece, they had lost it under 
his reign. For this reason, Agesilaus would not accept 
the peace which the Thebans offered : and by refusing to 
acknowledge^ in form, that they possessed the land which 
they held in fact, he not only failed to recover what he 
contended for, but nearly lost Sparta itself: for when, 
afterwards, the Mantineeans went over from the Thebans 
to the Spartans, Epaminondas, learning that Agesilaus 
was marching towards Mantinsea, departed, unknown to 
the Spartans, from thence to Tegea, and proceeded by a 
different road to Sparta, which had been left without 
defence. Agesilaus, however, was apprized of his design 
in time to send intelligence to the citizens by a horseman ; 
and soon after, he was there himself with his army. 

46. When the Thebans crossed the Eurotas, and attacked 
, the city, Agesilaus exerted himself in a manner little con- 
sistent with his years ; for he saw that he must now have 
recourse, not as before, to cautious and safe measures, but 
to desperate daring. By such unusual efforts he wrested 
Sparta from the hands of Epaminondas, erected a trophy, 
and showed the women and children how the Spartans 
repaid their country for the training she had given them. 
Among the foremost was Archidamus, who with wonderful 
alacrity flew from the place with a small band of followers, 
repulsing the enemy in the streets. Isadus, the son of 
Phcebidas, presented a spectacle not less wonderful to his 
fellow-citizens than to their enemies. In the flower of his 
youth, and of a noble figure, he rushed from his house, as 
he was anointing his Hmbs, without armour or clothing, 
having in one hand a spear, and in the other a sword. 
Fighting his way into the midst of the combatants, he cut 
down all before him, without receiving a single wound. 
It is said that the magistrates honoured him with a crown 
for his bravery, but that they fined him a thousand drachma 
for fighi;ing without armour. 

47. A few days after the rescue of Sparta, the second 
battle of Mantinsea was fought. There Epaminondas, 
having broken the advanced line of the Spartans, was 
eagerly pursuing them, when one of them, Anticrates, 
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turned round, and pierced him with his sword. The deed 
of Anticrates, which delivered the Spartans from their most 
dreaded enemy, was honoured with great distinctions and 
rewards both for himself and his posterity. 

48. After the death of Epaminondas, the Greeks made 
peace with Sparta. Agesilaus moved that the Messenians 
should be excluded from the confederacy, under the 
pretence that they had no city ; and when the other con- 
federates admitted them, and received their oath, the 
Spartans abandoned the confederacy, and carried on the 
war alone, in the hope of receiving for themselves the 
Messenian territory. Thus Agesilaus proved himself to 
be a headstrong man, by his strenuous efforts to prolong a 
war in which he was obliged to beg money from his friends, 
to borrow from strangers, or extort from the citizens, at a 
time when he might have relieved himself from all such 
difficulties; and all this for the sake of the revenues of 
Messenia, after losing so many cities, and so wide an 
empire over sea and land. 

49. It was still more disgraceful to him to give his 
services to Tachos, the Egyptian general. Men thought 
it unworthy of him who was reckoned the first of Greeks, 
and who had filled the world with his fame, to sell his 
talents, name, and glory for the money of a Barbarian 
rebel. Agesilaus, however, was not swayed by such opinions. 
He thought any public service less dishonourable to him 
than lengthening out a useless life, till death overtook him, 
at home : he therefore spent the money which Tachos sent 
him in hiring troops, and equipping a large fleet; and 
accompanied, as formerly, by thirty Spartans as his coun- 
sellors, he set sail. 

50. His arrival in Egypt made a great stir among the 
great officers of the kingdom, who came to welcome him 
with due honours. The expectations raised by his name 
and reputation among the rest of the Egyptians was so 
high that they came in crowds to see him; but when 
they saw no splendour of attendance, but an old man of 
low stature and shrivelled aspect, stretched along the grass 
near the shore, in a rough and worn-out cloak, they were 
inclined to amuse themselves at his expense, repeating 
the fable — " The mountain in labour has brought forth a 
mouse." They wondered still more at his want of taste ; 
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for when they offered him the gifts of hospitality, he 
accepted the coarser viands, but rejected all the deli- 
cacies; and when they pressed him to take them, he 
ordered them to be given to the Helotes. He admired 
the chaplets of papyrus for their simpUcity; and, at his 
departure, he begged and received some of the papyrus 
from the king. 

5 1 . Contrary to the expectations of Agesilaus, he was 
not appointed to the supreme command, but only to that 
of the hired troops. Charias, the Athenian, commanded 
the fleet, but Tachos reserved the supreme authority for 
himself. Agesilaus was mortified at these arrangements, 
and still further by the arrogance and vanity of the 
Egyptian, whom he accompanied in a voyage to Phcenicia^ 
during which he lowered his dignity, and repressed his 
natural pride, by implicit obedience to his commands, 
restraining himself, until an occasion offered itself for his 
reUef, in the revolt of Nectanabis, a kinsman of Tachos, 
who was proclaimed king by the Egyptians. 

52. Nectanabis sent ambassadors to Agesilaus and to 
Charias, offering them great rewards if they would join 
him. Tachos, hearing of this, entreated them not to leave 
him. Charias endeavoured, by consulting Agesilaus, and 
softening his resentment, to retain him in the service of 
Tachos. Agesilaus said to him, — " It is easy for you, 
Charias, who have come hither of your own accord, to 
follow your own judgment ; but I have been sent by my 
country as a general to the Egyptians ; I should therefore 
do wrong in fighting against those to whom I am sent as 
an ally, without orders from my country." Having thus 
spoken, he sent trusty persons to Sparta, to accuse Tachos, 
and to support Nectanabis. Both the Egyptian princes 
sent ambassadors to the Spartans, the one appealing to 
them as already their friend and ally, and the other 
offering himself as one who would be more prompt and 
more zealous in their service. When the ambassadors had 
heard the Egyptians, they answered, publicly, that they 
confided the whole matter to Agesilaus ; but they wrote to 
Agesilaus, ordering him to do what was best for Sparta. 
Agesilaus went over with his mercenaries from Tachos to 
Nectanabis, using the good of his country as a pretext for 
this absurd and disgraceful conduct ; for when this flimsy 
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veil is drawn aside, the most correct name for what he did 
is treachery. But the Spartans, assigning the highest 
place among the virtues to reasons of state, neither learned 
nor acknowledged any other virtue than that which they 
thought would be for the interests of Sparta. 

53. Thus deserted by the army he had hired, Tachos 
took to flight. There soon arose at Mendes another 
prince, who was proclaimed king, and who marched against 
Nectanabis, at the head of a hundred thousand soldiers. 
Nectanabis wished to encourage Agesilaus by saying, — 
" These men are numerous indeed, but they are only a 
base and undisciplined rabble." Agesilaus answered, — ** I 
fear not their number, but their ignorance and inexperience; 
for the arts of war avail only against those who, suspecting 
danger, are on their guard, and may be deluded by superior 
tactics; whereas they who are so stupid as to know nothing, 
and imagine nothing, offer no point to him who would take 
them by surprise, just as one who stands still offers no 
advantage to an experienced wrestler." Not long after, the 
Mendesian king sent ambassadors to Agesilaus. Nectanabis 
began to be alarmed ; and, as soon as Agesilaus advised 
him to fight at once, and not prolong the war with men 
who, though inexperienced in war, were so numerous that 
they might surround him with entrenchments, and cut off 
his supplies, his fears and suspicions increased, and he 
retired to a city which was surrounded with strong and 
spacious walls. Agesilaus was indignant at his want of 
confidence in him ; but, as he was alike ashamed ot again 
changing his party, or of returning home without achieving 
anything, he followed him to his walled city. 

54. The enemies began their entrenchments round the 
city ; and Nectanabis, fearing a siege, changed his mind, 
and resolved to give them battle. The Greeks urged this 
strongly, as the neighbourhood was badly supplied with 
food. Agesilaus opposed it, and, by so doing, he brought 
upon himself the reproaches of the Egyptians, which were 
more bitter than ever, and they denounced him as a traitor 
to the king : but he bore their reproaches with the greatest 
calmness, as he was intent on a stratagem, which he was 
waiting to put into practice. When the enemies had 
digged their trenches round the city, till both ends nearly 
met, Agesilaus ordered the Greeks to arms ; and going to 
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Nectanabis, he said to him — " Now, young man, is the 
time to save yourself, which I have not mentioned before 
it arrived, lest I should prevent it. The enemies them- 
selves have provided for our safety with their own hands, 
by digging so deep a trench : the part which is finished 
prevents their acting against us, and the space which 
remains affords us the advantage of meeting them on equal 
terms. Come, then, show yourself a brave man ; follow in 
our course, and save yourself and your army; for the 
enemy's front cannot stand against us, and their trench 
protects us from the rest." Nectanabis admired the skill 
of Agesilaus ; and, throwing himself into the midst of the 
Greeks, he rushed forth and easily routed all who tried to 
oppose him. 

55. Having gained the confidence of Nectanabis, Agesi- 
laus practised another stratagem. By sometimes fleeing, 
and tempting the enemy to follow, and at othgr times 
moving from place to place, as if for the purpose of attack, 
he pushed them to a mound, having a ditch filled with 
water on each side. Having them thus hemmed in, he 
occupied the greater part of the mound with his infantry, 
his front line being in equal number with that of the 
enemy ; and as they had no means of escape, they were 
soon killed or dispersed. 

56. The affairs of Nectanabis were now in a safe and 
prosperous state. He showed Agesilaus every mark of 
friendship and confidence, and entreated him to remain with 
him throughout the winter. But Agesilaus was in haste to 
return to Sparta, now engaged in war at home ; knowing 
that she was greatly in want of money, and burdened with 
the expense of foreign troops. Nectanabis, therefore, dis- 
missed him with many honours and rewards, besides two 
hundred and thirty talents of silver to assist the Spartans 
in carrying on their war. Agesilaus was overtaken on his 
voyage by a winter storm, which drove him to a desert 
place on the African coast, called the Haven of Menelaus. 
There he died, at the age of eighty-four. He had reigned 
in Sparta forty-one years. For more than thirty years he 
had enjoyed the highest reputation among the Greeks. He 
had been regarded as the general and king of nearly the 
whole country, until the battle of Leuctra. It was the cus- 
tom of the Spartans to bury their dead in the countries 
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where they fell, but to bring home thebo[dies of their kings. 
The Spartans who accompanied Agesilaus had not honey 
wherewith to embalm him ; they covered his remains with 
wax, and carried them to Sparta. He was succeeded by 
his son, Archidamus ; and the crown continued in the 
family to Agis, the fifth from Agesilaus, who was killed 
by Leonidas, for attempting to revive the ancient institu- 
tions of Lycurgus. 

57. There were some features of the character of Agesi- 
laus, and some parts of his conduct, which a regard for truth 
and justice requires us to condemn. His severe treatment of 
Lysander was not consistent vnth the deep obligations under 
which that friend of his youth had placed him by securing 
his accession to the throne, and his command of the army. 
His hatred of the Thebans was irrational and obstinate, 
involnng him in heavy crimes, and his country in de- 
plorable miseries. His desertion of the Egyptian prince, 
whose money he received for supporting him, stamps his 
memory with indelible disgrace. 

58. The implacable hatred of any person or country is 
sure to blind the judgment and mislead the conduct. It is 
a depraved passion. There is scarcely any one sin more fre- 
quently and earnestly denounced by our Saviour and his 
inspired ambassadors. Malice cannot dwell in the penitent 
and humbled mind. He who owes all his peace and his 
hopes of future happiness to pardoning mercy, and unde- 
served benignity, must feel that he is bound to imitate the 
grace by which he is saved, and to forgive his fellow-men, 
*' as God for Christ's sake has forgiven him." It is one 
of the many proofs of the Divinity of our religion that it 
continually teaches this lesson, and not. only teaches, but 
inclines the naturally proud and revengeful heart of man to 
practise it. 

59. No excuse can be made for the want of faithfulness 
to our engagements. If men engage to do that which 
they ought not to do, that engagement is a sin, and it must 
be abandoned : but, having undertaken a service, which is 
right in itself, it is dishonourable and wicked to forsake 
it, merely because, by so doing, we may hope to gain some 
advantage either for ourselves or others. We are to take 
the consequences of what we have rightly promised, whether 
they be jMeasing or painful. How dismal are the prospects 
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of the treacherous ! They must meet the scorn of men, and 
the contempt of angels. And if, in the service of man, such 
conduct is so atrocious, what must it be in the service of 
God? Here, above all, let us abide firmly, and continue 
"faithful unto death!" Let no lure of pleasure, ease, or gain, 
tempt us to " draw back." Let us suffer the bitterest 
mortifications, and endure the heaviest trials, in the path of 
constancy and perseverance, rather than buy a temporary 
relief at the cost of endless remorse, and final ruin ! A 
day is coming which shall declare all things. Then, the 
most secret motives of every heart will be scrutinized and 
laid bare. No human honours can protect any man from 
that. No excuses will then avail. Nothing but truth, in- 
tegrity, and faithfulness, both to God and to men, will 
stand that awful test. How solemn ! — how fearful ! The 
heart shrinks from such a prospect. But the believer in 
Christ is not afraid. His sins are pardoned ; and it is one 
of the proofs of his faith in his Saviour, that he follows 
in his steps. None other refuge have we. None other 
do we need. Therefore, let us flee "for refuge to lay hold 
upon the hope set before us." Such a hope, while it allays 
our dread, will, at the same time, purify our hearts. It 
will drive from our bosoms the demon of revenge. It will 
animate us with a spirit of which the royal Spartan had no 
idea. Our memory will then be embalmed in the hearts 
of men. 



LIFE OF PELOPIDAS. 
B. c. 3C8. 



1. Pelopidas, son of Hippoclus, belonged, like Epaminon- 
das, to one of the most illustrious families of Thebes. Nursed 
in wealth, and, while young, the sole heir of a rich and 
flourishing house, he showed himself to be the master and 
not the slave of his riches by administering to the wants 
of the worthy poor. The Thebans, in general, gratefully 
received his benefits ; but he could never induce Epaminon- 
das to accept them. Pelopidas found it easier to imitate. 
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than to relieve, the poverty of Epaniinondas ; he followed 
his example in the modesty of his habits, and the frugality 
of his living ; and, ashamed to spend more upon himself 
than on the poorest of his fellow-citizens, he gave himself 
to labour, and cultivated the greatest simplicity and plain- 
ness, even when engaged in the most honourable public 
employments. As for Epaminondas, poverty was his inhe- 
ritance ; but he rendered the familiar burden lighter by the 
meditations of philosophy, and by simplicity of living. 

2. Pelopidas married into a great family, and had nume- 
rous children ; yet he lessened his property by giving up 
his thoughts and his time to the service of nis country. 
One day his friends reproached him for neglecting his 
money, which they said was a necessary thing. ** True," 
he answered, " it is very necessary for Nicodemus there" — 
pointing to a lame and blind man of that name. Pelopidas 
and Epaminondas were equally well-disposed ; but Pelopidas 
delighted in exercising his body, Epaminondas in cultivating 
his mind : the one was usually to be found in the wrestling- 
ground, or in the chase ; the other in private study, or in 
conversation with philosophers. It was their highest fame 
that their friendship remained unbroken by all the changes 
of war and government. While Aristeides and Themistocles, 
Cimon and Pericles, Nicias and Alcibiades, warred more 
against each other than against their common enemies, 
these two Thebans had such affection for each other, that 
they deserved to be called companions and brothers, both 
in the command of armies and in the government of the 
republic. In all their actions, they sought not their own 
private glory, nor wealth, which are always followed by 
envy, the mother of strifes and quarrels ; but, each regard- 
ing the success of the other as his own, they animated one 
another in raising, by their administration^ the power and 
prosperity of their country. 

3. Most authors date the friendship of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas from the time when the Thebans, in alliance 
with the Spartans, sent succours to their allies in the expe- 
dition against Mantinsea. In that battle, they were fight- 
ing against the Arcadians, when the Spartan wing, to which 
they belonged, gave way : Pelopidas and Epaminondas 
joined their shields together, and resisted every assailant, 
till Pelopidas fell wounded on a heap of the slain. Epami^* 

L 2 
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nonclasj though he believed his friend was dead, resolved to 
die rather than leave him in the hands of the enemy; fought 
hravely, was wounded in the breast, and in the arm ; and 
he was about to sink in despair, when Agesipolis, king of 
the Spartans, brought up the other wing, and saved them 
both. 

4. After this battle, the Spartans still treated the Thebans 
outwardly as friends ; but they were jealous of their power, 
and they hated the party of Ismenias and Androcleides, to 
which Pelopidas belonged, on account of their strong attach- 
ment to the cause of popular liberty. The disposition of 
the Spartans was no secret to the leaders of the opposite 
j)arty in Thebes — ^Archias, Leontiades, and Philip, men of 
great wealth and ambition. They proposed to Phcebidas, 
the Spartan general, when passing with his troops through 
Thebes, to take forcible possession of the Cadmeia, or 
Theban citadel ; and, having driven out tht popular party, 
to use the power of Sparta in placing the city under the 
government of the nobles. Phcebidas yielded to their per- 
suasions. He executed the plan, while the Cadmeia was 
occupied by the women who were celebrating the festival of 
Ceres. Ismenias was carried to Sparta, and put to death. 
Pelopidas, Pherenicus, Androcleides, and many others, took 
flight, and were condemned to exile. Epaminondas remained 
quietly in Thebes, despised on account of his philosophy, 
and neglected because of his poverty and apparent weak- 
ness. 

5. The news of this affair reaching Sparta, Phcebidas was 
deprived of his command, and fined a hundred thousand 
drachmas ; but the Spartan garrison was still retained at 
Thebes. It was matter of universal astonishment to the 
Greeks, that the Spartans should sanction the work for 
which they punished the author. The Thebans, deprived 
of their ancient government, and enslaved by Archias and 
Leontiades, saw no hope of deliverance, so long as theV 
were without power to wrest from Sparta the empire of the 
land and sea. 

6. Leontiades learned that the exiles were received with 
honourable welcome at Athens. He sent unknown assas- 
sins to destroy them. Androcleides perished ; but the rest 
escaped. Then letters from Sparta came to the Athenians, 
forbidding them to receive or aid the Theban exiles, and 
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ofdering them to expel them as the declared enemies of 
Greece. But the Athenians were a humane people : they 
were also under obligations to the Thebans for the encou- 
ragement they had received from them in establishing the 
popular government of Athens. They refused to lift a 
hand against these exiles, who now found refuge in their 
city. 

7. Though Pelopidas was, at that time, one of the 
youngest of their number, he addressed each of them sepa- 
rately ; and having brought them together, he said, "It is 
neither pious nor just to look with calmness on our cap- 
tive country, nor, as if content with having saved our own 
lives, to be always paying court to the orators who sway 
the Athenian people ; we ought to risk everything in the 
greatest of all causes : let us take for our model the bold* 
Hess and patriotism of Thrasybulus ; that as he left Thebes 
to destroy the tyrants of Athens, so we may leave Athens 
to regain the liberties of Thebes." These words had the 
effect which he intended. The exiles communicated their 
resolution to their friends in Thebes, by whom it was 
warmly embraced. Charon, one of the principal citizens, 
promised them the use of his house. Phyllidas procured 
the situation of secretary to Archias and Philip, who were 
polemarchs. Epaminondas spent much of his time in 
watching the young Thebans in their exercises, ordering 
them always to wrestle with the Spartans ; and when be 
saw th^m proud of throwing their antagonist, he taunted 
tJiem, saying — " You ought rather to be ashamed of being 
the voluntary slaves of those over whom you have so great 
an advantage.'* 

S. The day was fixed for carrying their designs into effect. 
It was proposed that Pherenicus and the rest should 
remain at Thriasium— a village near Mount Cithseron, — 
while a few of the youngest of the party should venture 
into Thebes ; and if they should fall, * the others were 
pledged to take charge of their parents and their children, 
relopidas offered himself first for this service; then 
Mellon ; after him Damocleides and Theopompus — in all 
twelve, of the first families in Thebes, bound by the ties 
of friendship, and rivals only in the course of honour, 
i-icaving their companions in Thriasium, they sent a courier 
before them to Oharon, and went forward, in the dress of 
L 3 
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hunters, with their dogs and poles. Charou, true to his 
promise, made his house ready for them. 

9. Among the friends of the exiles was a man of the 
name of Hyppothenidas, a lover of his country, and willing 
with all his heart to rescue the exiles, hut wanting in 
the boldness and firmness called for by the greatness of 
the occasion, and its attendant perils. Alarmed at the 
smallness of the force with which the Spartan power was 
to be overturned, he became giddy from the crowd of 
difficulties and obstacles that rushed upon his thoughts, 
and retiring silently to his house, he dispatched a friend 
to Mellon and Pelopidas, praying them to defer their en- 
terprise, and go back to Athens, till a fairer opportunity 
should arise. The name of the messenger was Chlidon. 
He went home, led out his horse, desiring his wife to 
bring him the bridle. His wife, not being able to find the 
bridle, said that she had lent it to a neighbour. He flew 
into a rage, and cursed his wife. She, in her turn, uttered 
the most frightful imprecations, and prayed the gods that 
his journey might be a miserable one for him, and for 
those who sent him. Having lost great part of the day in 
this quarrel, and looking on the whole as exceedingly 
uiauspicious, he changed his mind about the journey, 
and went off in another direction. So narrowly did this 
enterprise escape being ruined in its very commencement. 
In the evening, Pelopidas and his associates, clothed as 
peasants, entered Thebes by different gates. It was the 
beginning of winter ; the piercing wind and the snow kept 
men in their houses ; but the friends of the conspirators, 
forty-eight in number, were ready to receive them, and 
to conduct them to the house of Charon. 

10. Phyllidas, secretary of the polemarchs, was in the plot. 
Some time before he had promised a supper, and the society 
of some of the most beautiful women in the city, to Archias 
and his companions, in order that they might be weakened 
by their debauch, when they should fall into the hands of 
the conspirators. While they were enjoying their wine, they 
received a vague report that the exiles were concealed m the 
city. Phyllidas did what he could to give another turn to 
the conversation, but Archias sent an officer to summon 
Charon immediately into his presence. The night was fkr 
advanced. Pelopidas and his companions had already put 
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on their armour, and taken their swords. Suddenly they 
heard a knocking at the door. When Charon found that 
he was sent for, they all feared that their secret was be- 
trayed, and that they would be lost without having accom- 
plished anything worthy of their courage ; still they agreed 
that Charon should obey the summons, and appear before 
the governors with the fearlessness of a man who had 
nothing to conceal. Charon was a man of great intrepidity 
in dangers which threatened himself; but— alarmed for his 
friends, and fearing that he would be suspected of treachery 
if so many brave citizens whom he had received. into his 
house should perish —before he departed, he placed his 
only son in the hands of Pelopidas, 8a3dng to him, " If you 
discover that I have betrayed you, treat this child as an 
enemy, and avenge on him the perfidy of his father.'* The 
grief and courage of the afflicted father touched the hearts 
of his guests ; they declared themselves mortified that he 
could think of any of them suspecting liim ; and they con- 
iured him not to leave his child with them, but to place him 
beyond the reach of danger, that he might live to be the 
avenger of his country. Charon would not take away his 
child : " for," he said, " what life, or what deliverance 
could be more glorious for him than an honourable death 
with his father and his friends?" He then prayed to the 
gods, embraced each of the exiles, and went his way. 

11. When Charon reached the house of Phyllidas, with 
tranquil looks, Archias and Phyllidas met him on the thresh- 
old, and said to him, ** Charon, what are these people who, 
we are told, have arrived, and are concealed by some of our 
citizens V* For a moment Charon was stunned ; but, being 
asked, " Who are the people that have come, and by whom 
have they been received?" he saw that Archias had no 
cei*tain information ; and he said to him, — " Be on your 
guard against being disturbed in your pleasures by a false 
alarm : I will not fail to inquire into the matter, and hold 
myself prepared ; for there may be something that ought 
not to be neglected." Phyllidas praised Charon for his pru- 
dence; and leading Archias back into the festal-chamber, he 
prolonged the entertainment by exciting the expectation of 
the arrival of the women whom he had promised to intro- 
duce. Charon returned to his friends, whom he found 
prepared to sacrifice their lives iu accomplishing their 
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purpose. To Pelopidas he related what had happened ; to 
the rest he pretended that Archias had conversed on quite 
different subjects. 

12. This first storm had scarcely passed away, when it 
was followed by another. Archias, the pontiff of Athens, 
had written to his namesake and friend at Thebes, giving 
him a detailed account of the whole plot. The bearer of 
this letter was brought immediately to Archias, already 
overcome with wine, and on handing him the letter, said to 
him, ** Sir, he who wrote this, entreats you to read it forth- 
with, for it is of great importance." Archias smiled : 
"Business to-morrow," he saidj and placing the letter be- 
neath his cushion, renewed his conversation with Phyllidas. 
The patriots, seizing this favourable opportunity, divided 
themselves into two parties ; one party, headed by Pelopidas 
and Damocleides, went to Leontiades and Ilypates, who lived 
near each other. The second party, led by Charon aiuJ 
Mellon, proceeding against Archias and Philip, covered their 
armour with female apparel, and concealed their features by, 
wreaths of pine and poplar. The entrance of the women^ 

•as it seemed, was greeted vnth clamorous welcome : they 
looked round the room, drew their swords, slew Archias 
and Philip, together with such of the company as Phylhdas 
cduld not restrain from attempting to defend the pole- 
marchs. Pelopidas had a more arduous undertaking : foi^ 
Leontiades, against whom he went, was a sober man, and of 
great spirit. When they reached his house, the door was 
closed and fastened. Leontiades was in bed : they knocked 
at the door, and for a long time received no answer. At 
length the door was unfastened by a slave. They instantly 
broke in, knocking down the slave, and rushed to the 
chamber of Leontiades. Leontiades, awakened by their 
approach, left his bed, and seized his sword. By the light 
of his lamp, which he had forgotten to extinguish, he had 
a clear view of the assailants. By the first stroke he laid 
Oephisodorus dead ; but being obstructed by the fallen body, 
he had to maintain a hard fight with Pelopidas, who, at 
last, slew him. The remainder of the band proceeded to 
the house of Hy pates. Hy pates escaped to a neighbour's 
house ; but they followed him and killed him. 

13. Having accomplished their purpose, Pelopidas and 
his friends returned to Mellon. They sent messengers to 
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nil the exiles still at Athens. They called on the Thebans 
to assert their liberty, and armed all that came to them 
from the trophies in the porticoes, and from the shops in 
the armouries. Epaminondas and Gorgidas soon joined 
them, with a large number of young men and some of the 
most wealthy elders. The whole city was in confusion : 
the streets were crowded : the light of torches gleamed 
from every house. The people did not meet in regular 
assembly ; confounded and distracted with uncertainty, they 
longed impatiently for the day. Even the Spartan officers 
in the garrison, who had fifteen hundred men under their 
command, and many adherents in the city, were so alarmed 
by the horses, lights, and tumults, that they remained in- 
active in the citadel. 

14. By the dawn of day, the armed exiles had arrived 
from Athens. The public assembly of the Thebans was 
convened. Pelopidas and his associates were then pre- 
sented by Epaminondas and Gorgidas, surrounded by the 
priests bearing the sacred fillets, and calling on the people 
to arise on behalf of their country, and their religion. 
The people received them as their Liberators, with loud 
shouts and clapping of hands. Pelopidas was appointed 
governor of Boeotia. The new governor, with Mellon and 
Charon, blockaded the Cadmeia, and drove out the garrison 
before help could come from Sparta. They succeeded, just 
in time ; for the Spartans had proceeded no further than 
Megara, in their return home, when they met Cleombrotus 
coming to Thebes with a powerful army. Two of the 
officers who had capitulated were punished by their fellow- 
citizens with death, and the third was fined so heavily, that, 
being unable to pay, he banished himself to Peloponnesus. 

15. The exploit of Pelopidas was called by all the 
Greeks, ** the sister of the action of Thrasybulus." The 
two actions were indeed perfectly alike in the bravery of 
the men who undertook them ; in the dangers they en- 
countered ; in the battles they fought ; and in the success 
with which they were crowned. It would be hard to find 
another instance in which so small a body of men had 
attacked so great a power, and by their boldness wrought 
such a deliverance for their country. The pride of Sparta 
was broken by the work of that one night, in which Pelo- 
pidas, without taking any fortress, entered, with eleven 
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others, into a private dwelling, and — to use a metaphor 
to express no more than the truth — burst the Spartan 
chain which appeared to be indissoluble. 

16. When the Athenians learned, with alarm, that the 
Spartan army was in Boeotia, they renounced their pro- 
mised alliance with the Thebans, and punished their adhe- 
rents in Athens with fines, imprisonmeut, banishment, or 
death. The affairs of Thebes were in a bad condition, 
without any prospect of relief. Pelopidas, however, hit 
upon an expedient for embroiling the Athenians with the 
Spartans. Sphodrias a brave but rash and ambitious 
Spartan, had been left at Thespise for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and defending such of the Boeotians as might 
revolt from Thebes. To this man Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
sent a large sum of money, and with well-seasoned flatte- 
ries, they told him that " it became him to attempt some- 
thing great ; that he might easily fall on the Athenians, 
and take the Pirseus while they were unprepared ; that 
nothing would be so gratifying to the Spartans as to see 
themselves masters of Athens; and that the Thebans, 
irritated against the Athenians for deserting them in their 
extremity, would not give them any succour." Sphodrias 
swallowed this ingenious bait. Before night, he advanced 
as far as Eleusis : but at that place, his soldiers repented 
of the project; and he retraced his steps to Thespiae, 
having provoked the Athenians to a long and heavy war 
with Sparta : for, on discovering his design, the Athenians 
renewed their alliance with the Thebans, gave them all the 
help they could, and sent out a large fleet to stir up and 
protect as many of the Greeks as they could persuade to 
throw off the authority of Sparta. 

17. The Thebans themselves, though they had no set 
battles vnth the Spartans, were yet so frequently en- 
gaged in irregular conflicts with them, that their courage 
was raised, and both their minds and their bodies were 
hardened for more arduous service. It was this that 
led Antalcidas to say to Agesilaus, when he returned 
to Sparta wounded by the Thebans, "You are well 
paid for teaching the Thebans the art of war against 
their will." It was not, however, Agesilaus who taught 
the Thebans, but their own commanders, who cautiously 
led them, like young hounds, against the enemy, and. 
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having given them a taste of victory, brought them off 
in safety. This training was principally received from 
Pelopidas; for, from the day in which he obtained a 
military command, he was always either captain of the 
Sacred Band, or governor of BcBotia. The Spartans were 
defeated at Platsea ; at Thespise, where Phccbidas, who had 
taken the Cadmeia at Thebes, was killed ; and at Tanagra, 
where Pelopidas slew their commander. These occasional 
successes elevated the spirit of the Thebans, though they 
did not entirely extinguish the ardour of the Spartans. 
But the battle of Tegyra, which was the prelude to the 
great battle of Leuctra, raised the reputation of Pelopidas 
to the highest pitch, by leaving his companions in arms no 
pretence for sharing his honours, and his enemies no excuse 
for their defeat. 

18. Orchomenus, one of the largest towns in BcBotia, 
had received within its walls a Spartan garrison. Pelopidas, 
watching his opportunity to take the place, was told one 
day that the garrison had gone to Locris ; he immediately 
went with the Sacred Band, and a large body of horse, 
expecting to take the town with ease, in the absence of the 
Spartans. But as he approached the town, he found that 
fresh troops were coming from Sparta to relieve the gar- 
rison ; he, therefore, led his army back by Tegyra, that 
being the only road by which he could pass along the side 
of the mountain ; for the whole plain was overspread with 
the waters of the Melus. On their way, they met the Spar- 
tans returning from Locris. As soon as they were seen 
coming out of the defiles, some one ran with haste to Pelo- 
pidas, saying, — "We are all fallen into the hands of the 
enemy !" — " Why not they into ours ? " said Pelopidas, 
ordering his cavalry to take the lead, and forming up the 
Sacred Band of three hundred in close order of battle, 
expecting that they would be able to break through the 
enemy however superior in number. The Spartans had 
two battalions of infantry, probably amounting to eighteen 
hundred, which pushed boldly against the Thebans. The 
first shock was on the spot where the respective chiefs were 
fighting. The Spartan commanders were amongst the first 
that fell ; and those that were nearest to them were either 
killed, wounded, or put to flight. Their army was so ter- 
rified, that they opened a passage for the Thebans ; but 
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Pelopidas, disdaining to avail himself of it, attacked and 
routed the whole remaining force. He did not pursue them 
far; because the Orchomenians were at hand, and the 
new garrison from Sparta had just come up. He con- 
tented himself with a retreat from a broken and defeated 
enemy, which he regarded as a victory. He raised a 
trophy, despoiled the dead, and returned home exulting ; 
for the Spartans had never been beaten by such inferior 
numbers, nor even by a force equal to their own. This 
was the first • battle that taught the Greeks that warlike 
men were not confined to the Eurotas, nor within the region 
bounded by Babyce and Cnasion ; but that wherever young 
men were ashamed of what was base, and bold in defence of 
what was right, and less afraid of peril than of dishonour, 
these were the men most dreadful to their foes. Gorgidas, 
who raised the Sacred Band of Thebes, had always mingled 
them with the rest of the infantry, so that they had no 
opportunity of signalizing their valour ; but from the time 
that Pelopidas brought them close together around his own 
person, they were never separated ; and, on great occasions, 
he always led them on to the charge. 

19. When the Spartans, at peace with all the other 
Greeks, had declared war against Thebes alone, and Cleom- 
brotus had invaded Boeotia with a thousand horse and 
ten thousand foot, the Thebans saw themselves in danger 
of being utterly destroyed ; and the whole country was in 
a state of alarm never known before. Pelopidas, as he left 
his house to join the army, was accompanied to the door 
by his wife, who begged him with tears, to take care of 
himself. " That," he said, ** is good advice for the young ; 
but a chief must take care of others." When he reached 
the army, he found the generals divided in their opinion ; 
he was the first to adopt the advice of Epaminondas, 
that they should at once meet the enemy in battle. He 
was not himself one of the generals at that time, but 
he commanded the Sacred Band ; and he had given such 
proofs of his zeal for the welfare of his country, that he 
enjoyed the confidence which he deserved. 

20. On the day of battle, Epaminondas drew up his left 
wing, so as to separate the right wing of the Spartans, 
commanded by Cleombrotus, from the rest of the army ; 
but the latter, seeing his intention, was wheeling round 
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find extending his wing, with a view to surround Epami- 
nondas. At that moment, Pelopidas, with his Sacred 
Band, fell on the wing of Cleombrotus, before he could 
form his order of battle. The speed of this movement 
baffled the art of the Spartans ; and the havoc among them 
was such as had never been known. Pelopidas, who was 
only the leader of a small band, shared the glory of the 
day with Epaminondas, who was the governor of Boeotia, 
and the commander of all the forces. 

21. The year after the battle of Leuctra, Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas. being joint governors of Boeotia, went to the 
Peloponnesus, and raised Argos, Elis, all Arcadia, and even 
the greater part of Laconia itself, in rebellion against the 
Spartan government. It was near the end of the year, and 
within a few days of the time when their commission expired, 
and they were bound by law to yield their charge to their 
successors, on pain of death. The other generals, not 
liking a campaign in winter, and standing in fear of the 
law, would have led the army back to Thebes. But Pelo- 
pidas, entering into the views of Epaminondas, excited the 
courage of his fellow-citizens, led them to Sparta and across 
the Eurotas, taking many of the towns of Lacedecmouia, 
and wasting their country, at the head of seventy thousand 
warriors, of whom not a twelfth part were Thebans. The 
great reputation of Pelopidas and Epaminondas induced 
their allies, even without any public decree, to range 
themselves silently beneath their banners. As one may 
see that passengers in a ship may insult the pilot 
while the sea is calm, but put all their trust in him 
when the storm threatens, so the Argives, the Eleans, the 
Arcadians, were daily disputing and quarrelling with the 
Thebans, but when danger pressed upon them, they sub- 
mitted to them, and cheerfully obeyed their orders. In 
this expedition, they united all the Arcadians in one 
body ; they drove the Spartans from Messenia, recalled the 
ancient inhabitants, and repeopled Ithome ; and they de- 
feated the Athenians, who endeavoured to obstruct their 
passage as they returned home by Cenchrea. For these 
actions they were admired and praised throughout all 
Greece '; but the envy of some of their fellow-citizens at 
home, which rose as their fame increased, was preparing 
for them a reception very different from that which such 
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extraordinary services demanded. On their return to 
Thebes, they were publicly prosecuted as state criminals, 
because they had disobeyed the law, and retained their 
command four months beyond the proper time. 

22. Pelopidas ran the greater risk, as he was the first 
brought to trial : but they were both acquitted. Epami- 
nondas bore the trial with the magnanimity of a man wlio 
regarded patience, especially in public matters, as the 

greatest part of his power. But Pelopidas, naturally of a 
ot spirit, and excited by his friends, determined to avenge 
himself on his accusers. Menecleidas the rhetorician, was 
one of those who had joined Pelopidas and Mellon, in the 
house of Charon. This man, mortified that the Thebans 
had not rendered to him equal honour with the other 
conspirators, employed his talents and his malignity in 
decrying and accusing those who were superior to himself. 
Even after the acquittal of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, 
he succeeded in depriving the latter of the government of 
Boeotia, and in preventing the success of all his under- 
takings. It was not in his power to lower Pelopidas in the 
estimation of the people. He displayed his envy of that 
distinguished man by raising jealousy between him and 
Charon. He harangued the people on the exploits of 
Charon, especially a victory which the Thebans had gained 
under him a short time before the battle of Leuctra. He 
engaged to celebrate the memory of this battle. An oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself for accomplishing his purpose. 
Androcydes, an eminent painter from Cyzicum, had been 
engaged in painting the picture of some great battle for the 
Thebans ; but the artist had been obliged to flee from the 
city during the troubles of the war with Sparta, leaving 
behind him the picture, which was nearly finished. Mene- 
cleidas endeavoured to persuade the Thebans to consecrate 
this picture in a temple, or some other public place, with 
an inscription, importing that it was that battle of Charon. 
By this ridiculous proposal, he expected to obscure the 
glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas, preferring to their 
great and numerous engagements a solitary victory, in 
which the Spartans lost only Gerandas and forty other 
citizens. 

23. Pelopidas opposed the motion of Menecleidas, as 
against the laws ana customs of the Thebans in giving to 
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one man the honour which was due to their country. He 
pronounced the highest praises on Charon; but he* clearly 
proved that Menecleidas was an envious and mischievous 
man, and he often asked the Thebans if they had never 
done anything noble. The Thebans condemned Mene- 
cleidas to a fine so large, that, unable to pay it, he used his 
utmost exertions to overturn the government. 

24. In those days, Alexander, the tyrant of Pheree, was 
at open war with many of the states of Thessaly, and 
secretly preparing the way to reduce the whole country 
under his power. The Thessalian cities sent ambassadors 
to Thebes, asking for troops, and a commander. As £pa- 
minondas was engaged in the Peloponnesus, Pelopidas was 
unwilling that his own talents should be idle, and knowing 
that where Epaminondas was, there was no need of any 
other general, he offered himself to go to the help of the 
ThessaUans. He soon became master of Larissa ; Alex- 
ander was obliged to submit. Pelopidas laboured to work 
some change in the tyrant's character ; but, finding him 
utterly incorrigible, and that daily complaints were made of 
his cruelty, licentiousness, and avarice, he threatened to 
use severe measures. Alexander took alarm, and fled, with 
his guards. Pelopidas had left the Thessalians in a posture 
of defence against the tyrant, and at peace among them- 
selves, when he was appealed to, by Alexander of Macedon, 
and his brother Ptolemy, to settle a quarrel between them. 
He soon accomplished this object, recalled the exiles of 
both parties, and took with him Philip, the brother of 
king Alexander, and thirty other children of the first fami- 
lies of Macedonia, to Thebes, that the Greeks might wit- 
ness the confidence in their justice and fidelity which their 
military reputation had acquired. It was this Philip who 
afterwards made war with the Greeks for the purpose of 
enslaving them. He was then only a child. He was 
brought up at Thebes, in the house of Pammenes. He is 
thought to have been an imitator of Epaminondas ; and he 
may, perhaps, have learned from him the activity and 
promptitude which formed no small part of the excellence 
of that illustrious uian ; but his temperance, his justice, his 
magnanimity, his clemency, were neither natural to Philip, 
nor acquired by imitation. 
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25. The Thessalians complained again of the ambition 
of Alexander of Pheree, and Pelopidas and Ismenias were 
sent to aid them. As they had not expected to be involved 
in war, they were not accompanied by Theban soldiers, so 
that they were obliged to employ those of Thessaly, when 
occasion for military service arose. 

26. In Macedonia also, fresh troubles broke out. Ptolemy 
of Alorus had killed Alexander the king, and had taken pos- 
session of his throne. The friends of the deceased called 
on Pelopidas, who being anxious to arrive before Ptolemy 
had time to look around him, hastily hired such troops as 
he could find, and marched against the usurper. When 
they reached the place, Ptolemy bribed the troops of 
Pelopidas with money ; but dreading the name and cha- 
racter of Pelopidas, he addressed him as a superior, with 
caresses and entreaties, solemnly promising to keep the 
kingdom for the brothers of the deceased, professing that 
he regarded the friends of the Thebans as his friends, and 
their enemies as his enemies, and giving, as sureties of his 
fidelity, his -son Philoxenus, and fifty other youths, who 
were brought up with him as companions. Pelopidas sent 
the hostages to Thebes, But laying to heart the treachery 
of the mercenaries, he determined to attack them in Phar- 
salia, whither they had betaken themselves, with the greater 
part of their families and their goods. 

27. Pelopidas marched against Pharsalia with a body of 
Thessalian troops. On his arrival, the tyrant Alexander of 
Pherae appeared before him with a strong army. Pelopidas, 
believing that he had come to vindicate his conduct against 
the complaints of the Thessalians, went to him, together 
with Ismenias, knowing that the tyrant was a man destitute 
of principle, and used to shedding blood ; but, relying on 
Alexander's respect for Thebes, and on his own reputation 
and dignity, without any apprehension of receiving injury. 
Alexander, seeing them alone, and without arms, took them 
both prisoners, and seized Pharsalia for himself. This 
atrocious deed filled all his subjects with horror and fear ; 
for, after such an instance of daring injustice, they could 
not expect that he would spare any man, but that, on the 
contrary, he would be driven to the most violent extremes 
by the recklessness of desperation. 
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28. Tidings of what had happened were hrought to 
Thebes. The Thebans instantly dispatched an army into 
Thessaly ; but as Epaminondas was then in disgrace^ they 
appointed other generals. Pelopidas was taken by the 
tyrant to Pheree. For a few days, he permitted everybody 
to see him, thinking that this would humble his pride and 
abate his courage. But Pelopidas, seeing the people of 
Pherse in great consternation, consoled them, and bade 
them be of good cheer, for the tyrant would soon be 
punished. And to Alexander he sent word, " that it was 
impolitic as well as unjust in him to torture and murder 
so many good citizens, day by day, while he spared him, 
though he well knew, that as soon as he escaped from his 
hands, he would be sure to inflict on him the punishment 
due to his crimes." The tyrant, astounded by such mag- 
nanimous assurance, said, " Why is Pelopidas in such haste 
to die ?*' When his question was reported to Pelopidas, 
he sent him this reply : — " That you having become Still 
more th^ enemy of the gods, may perish the sooner." 

29. From that day, Alexander forbade any one to see or 
speak with Pelopidas. But Thebe his wife, who was the 
daughter of Jason, the former tyrant of Pheree, had been 
told by the guards of the constancy and courage of Pelo- 
pidas. Her curiosity was awakened, and she resolved to 
see him and converse with him. At first, she could not 
discern the majesty of his bearing under the humiliation 
of his condition, but judging from his dishevelled hair, 
his mean apparel, and the wretched treatment he had 
received, that he suffered much, she began to weep. Pelo- 
pidas, not knowing who she was, was surprised ; but 
hearing her named, he spoke to her, addressing her as 
Jason's daughter, for Jason had been one of his friends. 
" Pelopidas," said Thebe, " I pity your poor wife." " I 
pity you much more, Thebe," he aiiswered ; ** who, though 
not a prisoner, can bear such a wretch as Alexander." The 
words touched her to the quick; for it was with difficulty 
that she. could bear the violent cruelty and the horrid vices 
of her husband. Again and again she visited Pelopidas, 
speaking freely to him of all the outrages she had suffered, 
till her heart was embittered and swollen with hatred of 
Alexander, and with a burning desire of vengeance. 
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30. The Theban generals did nothing in Thessaly, but 
were compelled to return with loss and in disgrace. The 
citizens fined each of them ten thousand drachmas, and 
sent Epaminondas at the head of an army into Thessaly. 
The fame of the new commander revived the courage of 
the Thessalians ; and so great was the terror that seized 
the officers and friends of Alexander, while his subjects 
were revolting, that there was a universal and joyful expect- 
ation that the day of his punishment was at hand. But 
Epaminondas, more concerned for Pelopidas than for his 
own glory, was afraid that by pushing matters to extremi* 
ties, he might provoke the tyrant, in his despair, to turn, 
like a savage beast, on his prisoner. He therefore carried 
on the war in a languid manner, keeping Alexander in sus- 
pense, without either shocking his pride, or provoking his 
cruelty. The name and reputation of Epaminondas in- 
spired the heart of Alexander with craven fear. He sent 
ambassadors to pacify him ; but Epaminondas refused to 
treat with such a monster : he only granted a truce for 
thirty days ; and, having rescued Pelopidas and Ismenias 
frohi his hands, he led his army back to Thebes. 

31. The Thebans heard that the Spartans and the Athe« 
nians had sent ambassadors to Persia, to form alliances with 
the great king. They likewise determined to send an am- 
bassador, and their choice vdsely fell on Pelopidas. He was 
known and celebrated for his victories in all the provinces 
through which he passed : so that when he appeared at 
court, among the satraps, princes, and captains, they were 
filled with admiration, and said to each other, — " This is 
the man who took from the Spartans the empire of sea and 
land, and confined within the Eurotas and Mount Taygetus 
the proud state which not long before, had shaken the 
kingdoms of Susa and Ecbatana." Artaxerxes received 
him with unbounded joy, and lavished on him all the 
honours he could devise ; thus gratifying his own vanity by 
showing his subjects that the best and greatest of men 
paid court to him as the most illustrious of kings. When 
Artaxerxes became familiar with the discourse of Pelopidas, 
more vigorous than that of the Athenians, and simpler than 
that of the Spartans, his admiration of him increased; and, 
according to the manner of kings, he did not conceal from 
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the other amhassadors how greatly he preferred Pelopidas. 
He loaded him with rich and superb presents ; more than 
all, he granted his requests, which were, that all the Greeks 
should be free and independent ; — that Messina should be 
repeopled ; and that the Thebans should be regarded, as 
the friends of the king and of his heirs. Havine gained 
the object of his mission, Pelopidas returned ; dechning all 
the king's presents, with the exception of a few tokens of 
his regard. This conduct of Pelopidas aggravated the 
complaints which were made against the other ambassadors 
from Greece. The Athenians condemned Timagoras to 
death for the quantity of presents which he brought home 
from Persia. The return of Pelopidas was hailed with loud 
applauses, for he had procured the freedom of the Greeks, 
and the restoration of Messina. 

32. Alexander of Pheree went back to his old courses. 
He ruined many cities of Thessaly, and placed garrisons in 
the towns belonging to the Phthiotse, to the Acheeans, and 
to the Magnesians. When these cities heard that Pelopidas 
had come home, they sent deputies to Thebes, imploring 
help. The Thebans decreed that help should be afforded. 
An army was soon raised, and Pelopidas was about to 
depart, when the citizens were thrown into consternation by 
an eclipse of the sun. Pelopidas did not think it prudent 
to take the troops away, and to risk the lives of seven thou- 
sand citizens, whose hopes were damped by this appear- 
ance, which they regarded as an inauspicious sign. He 
resolved to go to Thessaly, accompanied only by three 
hundred horse, composed partly of Thebans and partly of 
foreigners. The soothsayers and the citizens would have 
detained him, for they believed that the sign in the heavens 
threatened evil to some exalted person. But Pelopidas was 
indignant at Alexander's treatment of himself. The con- 
versation of Thebe had led him to expect disturbances in 
the tyrant's family. But his strongest motive was the 
desire of showing that, while the Spartans sent generals to 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians erected 
a statue to Alexander, the Thebans alone went to war for 
the deliverance of the oppressed, and to put an end to all 
violent and unrighteous government. Having assembled 
his army at Pharsalia, he marched against the tyrant. 
Alexander, knowing that Pelopidas had but a few Thebans 
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with him, and that his own infantry wad double the 
number of the Thessalians, went to meet him near the 
temple of Thetis. Some one told Pelopidas that the 
tyrant was coming against him with a great army ; Pelo- 
pidas replied, — " So much the better, for we shall beat the 
more." 

33. Near Cynocephalae are two high and steep hills, 
opposite to each other, in the centre of the plain. Both 
parties sought to occupy these hills with their infantry. 
While Pelopidas was chasing the cavalry of the enemy on 
the plain, Alexander had succeeded in securing the hills, 
and the Thessalian infantry were rapidly falling in the vain 
attempt to force these positions. Pelopidas instantly re- 
called his cavalry from the pursuit of the enemy's horse, 
ordering them to fall on the enemy still engaged on the 
plain ; while seizing his own shield, he ran to succour 
those of his own men who were fighting on the hills. 
Pressing through to the front of the battle, he put new 
life into his men ; and the enemy feeling as if a fresh body 
had come to the assault, and seeing the cavalry approach, 
was beginning slowly to give way : Pelopidas, looking from 
one of the heights on the whole of Alexander's army, 
which, though not actually in flight, was falling into dis- 
order, paused for a while, and cast his eyes round for 
Alexander. As soon as he perceived him, on the right, 
rallying his forces, he lost his self-possession, and springing 
forward beyond his men, challenged the tyrant. Alexander 
remained, surrounded by his guards. Pelopidas broke 
through their ranks, and slew great numbers of them ; but 
others, hurling their javelins from a distance, pierced his 
armour, and dispatched him. The Thessalians rushed 
down the hills to his rescue, but they found him dead. 
They then turned all their force upon the enemy, and pur- 
sued them with such vigour, that three thousand of them 
were killed, and their corpses were scattered all along the 
plain. 

34. The Thebans who witnessed the death of Pelopidas 
lamented him as their father, their deliverer, their master 
in all noble arts. And no wonder, for the Thessalians and 
their allies, who had rendered to him the highest public 
honours usual among men, as soon rs they heard of his 
death, neither laid aside their armour^ nor dressed their 
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•wounds, till they had heaped around his body the spoils of 
the enemy, and mourned over liim, cutting off their hair, 
and the manes of their horses ; and returning to their 
tents, thev kindled no fires, and took no refreshment : a 
gloomy silence spread through the whole army, as if^ 
instead of gaining a victory, they had been defeated. 
His corpse was honoured in all the towns through which 
it passed, by processions of the magistrates ; the young 
men, the children, and the priests, bearing trophies and 
crowns, and armour of gold. The Thessalians begged from 
the Thebans permission to perform his funeral obsequies. 
One of them said, — ** We ask you, our aUies, to bestow 
on us this favour, which we shall feel to be a high honour, 
and which will console us in our terrible distress. Grant 
us this : let us touch his body, wash it, adorn it, bury it ; 
and we shall believe that you acknowledge that our comr 
mon calamity is heavier for the Thessalians than for the 
Thebans : you have lost a good commander ; but, along 
with a good commander. We have lost all hope of recovering 
our freedom : for how can we ask you for another general, 
since we have not returned Pelopidas?" The Thebans, 
touched by this appeal indulged their request. Never 
was funeral more magnificent ; at least, in the judgment of 
those who do not imagine that magnificence consists in 
ivory, and gold, and purple — for these outward pomps are 
but the orders of masters whom men dare not disobey, 
accompanied often with envy of those for whom they are dis- 
played, and hatred of those who extort them, not as proofs 
of affection and honour, but of barbaric extravagance and 
ostentation. That the member of a republic, dying far 
from home, with none to demand or enforce such honours, 
should be carried to his grave by so many people, through 
so many cities, vieing with each other, was, in Plutarch's 
estimation, perfect happiness. 

35. Our notions of happiness differ as widely from those 
of Plutarch, as his notions differed from those which he 
condemned for their barbarity and grossness. The honours 
paid to the dead can neither add to the bliss of the happy, 
nor relieve the miseries of the condemned ; yet we should 
he far from undervaluing the good opinion of men, which is 
so expressed. It is an encouragement to virtue. The things 
which are ** of good report," •* honourable" in the sight of 
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the wise and good, and conducive to the welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, will flourish most when they are most esteemed ; 
and the approbation of the wise is a sweet reward. Allowing, 
as we must in all fairness for the difference between the 
age of Pelopidas and our own, between the principles and 
habits of the Thebans and those of Eug;lish Christians of 
the present day, there is much in his disposition that is 
worthy of our study, as suggesting caution ; and not a 
little that might be imitated with great advantage. The 
passionate character of Pelopidas was to himself a perpe- 
tual source of danger, and must often have embittered 
those evils which a calmer temper might have avoided, or 
met with the dignity and strength of a well-ordered mind. 
It was this unbridled impetuosity that, at last, cost him 
his life, and deprived his country, and its allies, of his in- 
valuable service. Ardour is good only when it is well 
directed; and it needs always to be chastened by fore- 
thought and wisdom. 

36. What we admire in Pelopidas is his devotion to the 
freedom of his fellow-citizens, and of all the Greeks ; his 
abandonment of the ease and pleasure which he could so 
easily have procured; and the severe simplicity which 
enabled him to set an example to all who knew him, and 
to all who read the record of his life. If, without the 
light of the gospel, such self-denial could be practised, if 
one human motive had such power in overcoming others, 
what ought we not to expect from those who are taught 
by Divine truth, and surrounded with the promised suc- 
cours of Divine grace ? 

37. We shall scarcely meet, in these ancient stories, 
with another such example of exalted friendship as that of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. It reminds us of David and 
Jonathan. Let kindred minds, and especially young Chris- 
tians, so love each other that there may be a mutual striving 
after improvement in all that is holy, and in united con- 
secration to a nobler service than that to which these 
Greeks sacrificed their lives. Instead of gathering mere 
amusement, or contenting themselves with a barren, if 
not dangerous, admiration of cunning in devices, and of 
bravery in battle, let our readers apply to themselves 
these lessons of ancient history ; and become, not equal 
only, but superior to the characters which they admire. 
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Theirs is a higher path. They are called to a nobler 
ambition. Brighter glory is before them. More animating 
recollections surround them. 



LIFE OF TIMOLEON. 
B. c. 343. 

1 . The state of affairs in Syracuse, before Timoleon was 
sent to Sicily was this : Dion, who had expelled Dionysius 
the tyrant, having soon after been murdered by a traitor, 
those who had helped him to assert the freedom of Syra- 
cuse turned their arms against each other, and the city 
changed her tyrants every day. She was so fallen as to be 
almost entirely deserted ; and, as for the rest of Sicily, one 
part was so depopulated by continual wars that the cities 
and towns were fast disappearing, while the few that re- 
mained were chiefly occupied by barbarous hordes from all 
countries, who took possession of places where they were 
received with open arms, either because the people were 
too weak to resent them, or because, in the depth of their 
misery, the very change of masters appeared to offer a 
prospect of relief. 

2. Dionysius, ten years after his expulsion, had gathered 
some foreign troops ; and, by driving out Misus, who had 
become master of Syracuse, resumed his former dominion. 
Wonderful as it had been to see him hurled from so great 
a kingdom by a power so weak as that of Dion, it was still 
more wonderful that, in his exile and poverty he found 
the means of recovering it. The citizens yielded an un- 
willing obedience to their restored tyrant, now rendered 
more cruel by misfortunes. The richest and most promi- 
nent among them, unwilling to submit to his oppressive 
government, placed themselves under the protection of 
Hicetas, king of the Leon tines— not that he was really better 
than the most determined tyrants, but because they had 
no other resource, because he was originally from Syra- 
cuse, and because they knew that he had sufHcient force to 
make war against Dionysius. 

3. In this state of affairs, ^the Carthaginians had invaded 
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Sicily with a powerful fleet, and had made considerable 
progress. The alarmed Sicilians resolved to send ambas- 
sadors to ask help from the Corinthians. They were, in 
part, the descendants of a Corinthian colony. On former 
occasions they had not sought their aid in vain. Above 
all, they knew that the Corinthians had always declared 
themselves the friends of liberty, and the enemies of 
tyrants ; and, in most of the wars in which they had 
successfully engaged, they had fought, not for the plunder, 
or dominion, but to maintain the Uberties of Greece. 

4. But Hicetas, who aimed not at the freedom of Syra- 
cuse, but the establishment of his own supremacy, entered 
into a secret treaty with the Carthaginians, while, at the 
same time, he pubHcly expresseti his approbation of the 
measures proposed by the Syracusans, and even sent am- 
bassadors of his own along with theirs to Corinth. He 
had no wish that the Corinthians should send help to 
the Syracusans ; but his hope was that the Corinthians 
might be compelled, by the distractions of Greece, to 
refuse the help which the Syracusans were seeking ; and, 
in that case, he expected to avail himself of the power 
of the Carthaginians either against Dionysius, or against 
the Syracusans. The event declared what were really his 
intentions. 

5. When the ambassadors from Syracuse arrived at 
Corinth, the Corinthians, then at peace with all their 
neighbours, and ever ready to help their own colonies, 
especially Syracuse, resolved to grant their request; the 
only question was, whom they should send as their 
general. The magistrates proposed such as were most 
eager to signalize themselves. But a man from among 
the people suddenly arose, and with a loud voice, named 
Timoleon. Timoleon had not taken an active part in public 
business ; he was not of an age to entertain ambitious hopes, 
nor of a disposition to undertake so weighty a charge. He 
was descended from one of the noblest families in Corinth, 
the son of Timodemus and Demariste. He was ardently 
devoted to his country. He displayed a remarkable suavity 
of disposition : but his hatred of tyrants was unbounded. 
His qualifications as a warrior were seen in the prudence 
which guided his most youthful actions, and in the fresh- 
ness of his courage in old age. 
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6. Timoleon had an elder brother, named Timophanes, 
altogether unlike himself, — a rash man, ambitious, pro- 
fligate, and continually listening to the flatteries of foreign 
soldiers, who were always in attendance on him. He was 
not without some appearance of valour, for he was in the 
habit of rushing into the greatest dangers, without any 
care of his person. By such qualities he had won the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens, who, relying on his abilities, 
had often appointed him to the command of their troops. 
Timoleon rendered him all the service in his power ; hid- 
ing or palliating his faults, and magnifying any good 
points which he happened at any time to display. In the 
battle of the Corinthians with the forces of Argos and 
Cleone, Timoleon fought on foot, and Timophanes led the 
cavalry. Timophanes* horse was wounded, and he was 
thrown to the earth in the midst of the enemy. The 
greater part of the cavalry were scattered, and those who 
remained with their dismounted commander could not long 
maintain their ground against the overwhelming number 
of their assailants. Timoleon saw his brother in this ex- 
tremity, ran to him, covered him with his shield, and, 
after extraordinary efforts in which he received many 
wounds, he bore him away in safety. 

7. Some time after, the Corinthians, fearing that their 
allies would avail themselves of their weakness, and again 
take possession of their city, raised a troop of four hundred 
foreigners, and gave the command to Timophanes. Timo- 
phanes, trampling on all the claims of honour and justice, 
killed many of the principal citizens without any form of 
trial, and declared himself the lord and tyrant of the 
people. Timoleon, struck to the heart by his brother's 
perfldy, looked upon it as the most outrageous affront to 
himself. He tried to speak to Timophanes to induce him 
to change his course ; and he sought some means of ex« 
cusing him to his fellow-citizens, or repairing the mischief 
he had done ; but Timophanes refused to listen to him, 
and treated all his remonstrances with contempt. Stung 
with grief and disappointment, Timoleon opened his mind 
to iEschylus, brother-in-law of Timophanes, and to a di- 
viner, named Satyrus or Orthagoras. Having concerted 
measures with them, in a few days they went together to 
the house of Timophanes. They joined in conjuring him 
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to listen to reason, and to lay aside his mad ambition. At 
first, Timopbanes only laughed at them ; at leneth, he 
broke into a passion of furious indignation. Timoleon 
retired to a snort distance, covered his head, and wept : 
his companions drew their swords, rushed on Timophanes, 
and slew him. It becomes us to look on this act of heathen 
fratricide in the light of the New Testament. The Corinth- 
ians admired the patriot ; but Christianity condemns the 
man who sacrifices his brother to public Uberty by private 
assassination. 

8. Timoleon was plunged into an abyss of melancholy. 
Hearing that his mother was in the greatest affliction, 
uttering the most fearful maledictions against him, he 
went to console her; but she, unable to bear the sight 
of the murderer of her son, closed her doors against 
him. His distress was such that he resolved to starve 
himself to death. But his friends rallied round him in 
his despair, and, by entreaties and gentle violence, they 
induced him to take nourishment ; still he determined to 
pass the remainder of his days in solitude. He aban- 
doned all public business, never came into the city, but 
wandered in desert places, the victim of dejection and 
gloom. Even the blinding delusions of heathenism did 
not, in his case, entirely extinguish the sentiments of the 
heart, and the power of an accusing conscience. Human 
actions are not great if they violate the laws of God. Re- 
morse is the wretched fruit of sin, even when success and 
honour have been gained ; but he who does what he knows 
to be right, and does it from right motives, can brave the 
displeasure of mankind, and will not seek his reward in 
their applause. 

9. The sorrow of Timoleon, whether it arose from 
regret for his brother's death, or the shame of appear- 
ing before his mother, who would not be comforted, so 
distressed his mind, that for twenty years he took no part 
in the public business. On the day when he was named 
as commander of the expedition to Sicily, all the people 
testified their joyful approval of the appointment. A 
distinguished citizen of Corinth, arose, and addressing 
Timoleon, exhorted him to resume his ancient valour, 
and to acquit himself with honour in this important 
charge : " If you conduct yourself well," he saio, ** we 
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will believe that you killed a tyrant ; if not, we will regard 
you as the murderer of your brother." 

10. While Timoleon was collecting his troops, and pre- 
paring to embark, the Corinthians received letters from 
Hicetas, which plainly revealed his treachery. He hafl 
scarcely sent his ambassadors away, when he openly went 
over to the side of the Carthaginians, and made a treaty 
with them, by which, after they had expelled Diouysius, 
Hicetas was to occupy the tyrant's place. But fearing that 
the Corinthian succours naight arrive before he could 
accomplish this purpose, he wrote to them, saying, that 
there was now no occasion for their being at the expense 
and hazard of sending levies ; for many reasons, but chiefly, 
because the Carthaginians, aware of their design, were 
about to attack them, on their passage, with a strong force ; 
and their delay in sending help had forced him to employ 
the Carthaginians against Dionysius. This letter was read 
in the council : the coldest of the Corinthians were fired 
with resentment against Hicetas ; and they hastened the 
departure of Timoleon with all possible expedition. 

1 1 . When the fleet had crossed the sea, and reached 
the Italian coast, they received intelligence that Hicetas had 
vanquished Dionysius, and, being master of the greater part 
of Syracuse, had forced the tyrant to shut himself up in 
the citadel, where he was besieging him ; 'and that he had 
sent the Carthaginians to prevent the landing of Timoleon, 
in order that, after forcing him to withdraw, Hicetas and 
the Carthaginians might divide all Sicily between them. 
To carry out this plan, the Carthaginians had sent twenty 
galleys to Rhegium ; and ambassadors from Hicetas were 
charged to tell Timoleon to come, if he liked, to Hicetas to 
aid his counsels, and share his triumphs, as the war was 
finished ; but that if he did not send back his fleet to 
Corinth, the Carthaginians would interrupt their passage to 
Sicily, and give them battle on the sea. The Corinthians, 
arrived at Rhegium, found the ambassadors of Hicetas there; 
and they saw the Carthaginians at anchor, near the har- 
bour. The companions of Timoleon were filled with in- 
dignation at the proposals of Hicetas, and at the wretched 
condition of Sicily. To conquer the Carthaginian fleet 
seemed impossible, for it was double the force of their 
own ; and, even if this could be dome, they saw no prospect 
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of standing, with so small a body of troops, against tlie 
large army of Hicetas, which they had expected to join 
them. In these difficult circumstances, Timolebn demanded 
a conference with the ambassadors of Hicetas, and the prin- 
cipal officers of the Carthaginian force. He declared that 
he was ready to comply with the proposals of Hicetas : for 
what could he gain by refusing ? But, before departing, 
he wished them to make these proposals, and to receive his 
answer, in the presence of the Rhegians, who were Greek 
citizens, and the friends of both parties ; for such a pro- 
ceeding was necessary for their security, since they would 
fulfil their promises to the Syracusans all the more faith- 
fully when they had the entire people of Rhegium as theii 
witnesses. This was a device of Timoleon, that he might 
gain time for passing on to Sicily without their being able 
to prevent him. He laid his scheme in concert with the 
magistrates of Rhegium, who desired nothing better than 
to see Sicily in the hands of the Corinthians, and whose 
greatest dread was having Barbarians for such near neigh- 
bours. They summoned a public assembly, and closed 
the city gates, under the pretence of securing the attend- 
ance of all the citizens in this particular business. 

12. The time of the assembly was drawn out with long 
harangues by different speakers, to give the Corinthian 
ships an opportunity to depart. The Carthaginians had 
no suspicion; for Timoleon was in their presence, appa- 
rently waiting for his turn to speak. When, however, it 
was privately whispered to him that his fleet was at sea, 
and his own ship alone waiting for him to embark, he 
glided softly through the favouring crowd, joined his fleet, 
and reached Tauromenium in Sicily, where Andromachus, 
the governor, had long been anxiously looking for him. 
Being an open enemy of tyrants, Andromachus gave the 
city to Timoleon, as a depot for his arms, and ordered the 
citizens to join the Corinthians in working out the liberty 
of Sicily. 

13. After the departure of Timoleon from Rhegium, 
when the assembly broke up, the Cjirthaginians could not 
repress their rage. The citizens of Rhegium amused them- 
selves with their mortification, saying, "As Phoenicians, 
you ought not to be so indignant at a trick." However, 
they lost no time in dispatching an ambassador to Tauro- 
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menium. This ambassador had a long interview with 
Audromachus. In a most insulting manner he threatened 
him, showing his open hand, and turning it down, saying, 
'^ If you do not forthwith drive away these Corinthians, you 
will see your city overthrown as easily as I have turned 
my hand." Andromachus only laughed at his threat, and, 
imitating his own action of the hand, said to him, " And if 
you do not instantly retire, your ship, which is now like 
this, you shall see like that!" 

14. Hicetas, alarmed at the arrival of Timoleon, brought 
up the greater part of the Carthaginian fleet. The Syra- 
cusans then lost all hope of safety, seeing the Carthaginians 
in possession of the harbour, and Hicetas master of the city, 
while Dionysius held the citadel, and Timoleon held only 
the small tovm of Tauromenium, on the skirts of Sicily, 
with not more than a thousand men, and but a scanty 
supply of provisions. Nor, indeed, had the Sicilians much 
confidence in Timoleon. They had been soured against 
generals by the cruel extortions of Calippus of Athens, and 
Pharax, of Sparta, who had both come to them as their 
deliverers from tyrants, but whose conduct had made them 
regard the sufferings they had endured from tyrants as a 
golden felicity compared with their condition in a state of 
pretended freedom. They looked on the Corinthians as 
not better than the others : they held them in suspicion, 
and rejected all their proposals. 

15. The inhabitants of Adranum, a small Sicilian city 
consecrated to Adranus, one of their deities, were divided : 
part of them had appealed to Hicetas, and others to Timo- 
leon. These generals, both hastening to Adranum, arrived 
nearly at the same time ; Hicetas with five thousand men, 
and T^imoleon vnth not more than twelve hundred, chiefly 
from Tauromenium, more than forty miles from Adranum. 
On the first day's march Timoleon halted at an early hour; 
and next day made such good speed, that towards evening 
he learned that Hicetas had but just arrived. Without 
stopping for refreshment, he urged his officers to lead 
their men immediately to surprise the Carthaginians, and 
seizing his shield, he marched at their head vnth the air 
of one who was sure of victory. Encouraged by his spirit, 
the little army boldly followed him, fell on the enemy, routed 
them, killed three hundred, made three hundred prisoners, 

M 3 
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and took possession of their camp. The Adranites opened 
their gates to Timoleon, relating to him, with superstitious 
dread, that at the beginning of the battle the doors of their 
temple had opened of themselves, the spear of their deity 
had shaken, and the sweat had fallen from his face. This 
was regarded as a happy presage of further successes. Other 
cities sent deputies to make submission to Timoleon. 
Mamercus, the rich and powerful chief of Catana, joined 
liim, and offered every kind of succour. Dionysius himself, 
seeing that his hopes of resistance were vain, despising 
Icetes for allowing himself to be so shamefully vanquished, 
and struck with admiration of Timoleon, sent ambassadors 
to place himself and the citadel in the hands of the 
Oorinthians. 

16. Profiting by this unlooked for success, Timoleon 
sent Eucleides and Telemachus, Corinthians, to the citadel, 
followed stealthily, and in small companies, by four hun- 
dred men. They took possession of the place, which they 
found supplied with stores, horses, engines, darts, seventy 
thousand suits of armour, and two thousand soldiers. 
Dionysius, taking with him his money, and a few friends, 
escaped the vigilance of Hicetas, and gave himself up at the 
camp of Timoleon, who sent him to Corinth. This was 
only fifty days after Timoleon first landed in Sicily. 

17. The Corinthians, encouraged by Timoleon' s success, 
sent him a reinforcement of two thousand foot, and two 
hundred horse. The large Cartha^ian fleet prevented 
their reaching further than Thurium, on the Italian coasts 
where they rendered great service to the inhabitants. In 
the meantime Hicetas was closely besieging the garrison 
of Timoleon, in the citadel of Syracuse. He hired two 
foreigners to assassinate Timoleon at Adranum. The 
assassins, with poniards imder their robes, entered th^ 
temple of Adranus, as Timoleon was about to offer sacri-* 
fice, and they had almost approached his person, when one 
of them was stabbed to death by a stranger. The stranger 
fled to an overhanging rock. The surviving assassin laid 
hold of the altar, and besought pardon of Timoleon, under 
promise of revealing the plot. While he was making his 
confession, the stranger was brought down from the rock, 
crying out that he was only taking vengeance on the mur- 
derer of his father, and appealing to those who stood 
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around for the truth of what he said. The Corinthians 
gave him ten miruBy for unintentionallv saving their general's 
Ufe. The event inspired the Sicilians with reverence 
towards Timoleon, as one on whom they looked as a 
favourite and messenger of heaven ; and the hopes enter- 
tained by the Corinthians were greatly revived by what 
they saw. 

18. Hicetas, repenting of the partial use he had hitherto 
made of the Carthaginians, while Timoleon was gaining 
influence in the coimtry, sent to Mago, the Carthaginian 
general, for his whole force of a hundred and fifty ships, 
and sixty thousand soldiers. Thus, by the treason of 
Hicetas, the Sicilians saw their harbour and their city over- 
run by the Barbarians, who in all their former wars had 
never been able to force an entrance into Syracuse. They 
feared that this was the accomphshment of an ancient 
oracle. The Corinthians, who held the citadel, were re- 
duced to great straits. Their provisions were exhausted. 
They were harassed, night and day, by the incessant 
assaults and powerful engines of the enemy ; but Timoleon 
watched every opportunity for afiPbrding them reUef. He 
sent them provisions from Catana in fishing-boats, and 
other Hght craft, which passed through the fleet of the 
Carthaginians, when they were scattered by a tempest. 
Hicetas and Mago, resolving to take the place from which 
their supphes were sent, went with the choice of their 
troops to Catana. Leo, the commander of the citadel, 
observing that, in the absence of their leaders, the be- 
siegers were relaxing their vigilance, made a sudden sally 
upon them, killed one part, scattered another, and seized 
the strongest quarter of the city, called Achra<hna. Find- 
ing there a large store of com a»d moniey, he fortified the 
place, and raised works which joined to the citadel. Hicetas 
and Ma£o had nearly reached Catana, when a courier 
informed them that the Achradina was in the possession 
of the Corinthians. Troubled at such news they turned 
back, having lost one place without taking the other. 

19.. The new forces from Corinth still detained at 
Thurium by the presence of the Carthaginian fleet, com- 
manded by Hanno, observed that the sea was very rough 
for several days. They determined, therefore, to push 
through the country of the Brutians, and gain the shore of 
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Rhegium, during the continuance of the storm. Hanno, 
in the meantime, ordered his sailors to put chaplets on their 
heads, and to adorn their ships with Grecian shields ; then^ 
approaching the citadel with loud shouts of triumph and 
derision, they boasted that they had defeated the Co- 
rinthians on their passage. But the Corinthians, already 
at Rhegium, found that they were not watched; and 
the wind having fallen, they flung themselves on board 
such boats as were at hand, and crossed so smooth a sea, 
that their horses, held by bridles, swam by their side. 
Timoleon received them with joy. They first seized Mes- 
sina, and then marched, four thousand strong, to Syracuse. 
Their arrival filled Mago with alarm, and fears that he was 
betrayed. His suspicions were increased by another cir- 
cumstance : in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, the marshes 
abounded with eels, which the soldiers of both armies 
amused themselves in catching, in the intervals of battle ; 
thus employed, they fell into conversation on the beauties 
and conveniences of the situation, when a Corinthian said 
to some of the Greeks under Hicetas, " How can you, being 
Greeks, assist the Barbarians in desolating this beautiful 
country ? Do you think that they have brought so numer- 
ous an army from the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic, 
to be the mere tools of the ambition of Hicetas ? If Hicetas 
had the good sense which becomes a general, instead of driv- 
ing away the fathers of his country, and bringing in her most 
dangerous enemies, he would have joined Timoleon and the 
Corinthians, and obtained for himself all the honour and 
power he could reasonably desire.*' These words soon 
spread through the camp, and they suggested to Mago a 
pretext, which he had been seeking, for abandoning his 
ally. Vain were the expostulations and remonstrances of 
Hicetas ; Mago weighed anchor, and made sail for Africa. 

20. On the following day, when Timoleon learned the 
shameful flight of Mago, and saw the harbour empty, he 
could not but laugh at his cowardly terrors ; and he pub- 
lished through the city that he would give a large reward to 
any man who could tell him where the Carthaginians had 
hidden their fleet. Hicetas, however, resolved, at all hazards, 
to keep the places which he held, which were strongly 
fortified; and prepared himself for battle. Timoleon di- 
vided his troops, so as to attack the city on three sides at 
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once. The forces of Hicetas were beaten and routed, with- 
out one of the Corinthians being killed or wounded. The 
fame of this exploit filled all Sicily and Italy ; and in a 
few days it was echoed along the shores of Greece : the city 
of Corinth knew not whether their troops had safely 
reached Sicily, till they heard at once of their arrival and 
of their victory. 

21. When Syracuse and the citadel were entirely in the 
power of Timoleon, he remembered the example of Dion, 
who, having spared the fortress on account of its magnifi- 
cence, fell a victim to suspicion. On the contrary, Timo- 
leon proclaimed by sound of trumpet, that all the Syracusans 
who chose might come, with their implements, and destroy 
the stronghold of tyrants. The citizens hailed the day as 
the dawn of true freedom, crowded to the work of destruc- 
tion, razed the citadel and the palaces to the ground, 
scattered to the winds the fragments of the very tombs of 
their oppressors, and erected tribunals of justice in their 
place. But the city was almost without inhabitants : some 
had perished in seditions and in the wars ; others had fied 
from the yoke of tyrants ; the horses pastured in the long 
grass of the street, while their keepers lay down beside 
them undisturbed. Most of the other cities had become 
hunting-grounds for the boar and the wild deer. The dwellers 
in strong places dreaded to enter towns, which they looked 
on as the haimts of tyranny. Timoleon and the Syracusans 
wrote to Corinth for people to occupy the country, and, 
also to defend it from new wars : for, Mago having killed 
himself, the Carthaginians, provoked by his misconduct, 
had crucified his corpse, and were raising a still greater 
army for the invasion of Sicily early in the spring. 

22. The Corinthians, instead of seeking their own aggran- 
dizement, sent heralds to all the sacred games and public 
assemblies of Greece, proclaiming, " that the Corinthians, 
having extinguished tyranny in Sicily, and expelled the tyrant, 
declared the Syracusans and all the people of Sicily free ; and 
thev invited all who wished to return to their country and 
divide the land among them equally by lot.*' They likewise 
sent couriers into Asia, and among the islands, where great 
numbers of the Sicilian fugitives were scattered, urging them 
to repair without delay to Corinth, where they would find the 
means of safe conveyance to their own country provided at the 
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expense of the Corinthians. By these measures the Corin- 
thians gained for themselves great honour. Those who 
came to Corinth, not being in sufficient numbers, begged 
that colonists from Corinth and from all Greece might ac- 
company them. Altogether, they amounted to ten thousand ; 
and they found at Syracuse large numbers who had joined 
Timoleon from Sicily and Italy : in all, there were, accord- 
ing to Athanis the historian, sixty thousand, among whom 
the lands were divided. The houses were sold by Timoleon, 
to afford the ancient inhabitants an opportunity of pur- 
chasing their own, and to raise a fund for the people, who 
had been impoverished by the wars ; so that the very statues 
had been judged, condemned, and sold by auction, with the 
single exception of the statue of Gelon, one of their ancient 
sovereigns, whose memory was honoured for his victory 
over Hamilcar and the Carthaginians at Himera. 

23. Having restored Syracuse as it were to life, now 
thronged i^th new inhabitants from all quarters, Timoleon 
was bent on wresting the other cities of Sicily from their 
tyrants. He forced Hicetas to break his alliance with the 
Carthaginians, to raze his strongholds, and to lead a private 
life among the Leontines. Leptines, tyrant of ApoUonia, 
and the neighbouring towns and castles, seeing himself 
likely to be seized, offered to surrender. Timoleon spared 
his life, but sent him to Corinth; for he thought no 
triumph was more noble than to exhibit to Greece the 
tyrants of Sicily living in feebleness and banishment. 
With the help of Cephalus and Deinarchus^ legislators from 
Corinth, he settled the laws of Syracuse. 

24. To keep his mercenary troops employed, and to 
afford them some advantages, Timoleon sent them with 
Deinarchus and Demaratus into all those parts of Sicily 
which were held by the Carthaginians ; they drew many 
cities away from the interest of the enemy, lived in luxury, 
and raised large supplies of money and stores for carrying 
on the war. The Carthaginians, however, being resolved 
to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily, sent to Lily- 
bseum an army of seventy thousand men, two hundred 
war ships, and a thousand transports laden with engines, 
horses, chariots, and provisions, — a force great enough for 
their purpose, even if the Sicilians had been all united. 
Enraged at the wasting of their territories by the Greeks, 
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they marched against them, under the command of Has- 
dnibal and Hamilcar. The Syracusans were so terrified 
by the approach of this vast armament, that, out of thirty 
thousand, not more than three thousand were bold enough 
to take arms and follow Timoleon. One thousand of his 
four thousand mercenaries turned back while on the march, 
crying out that Timoleon had lost his senses, to meet an 
army of seventy thousand with no more than six thousand, 
and that at the distance of eight days* march from Syra- 
cuse ; leaving them without a retreat if the fleet were 
forced to flee, and without a grave if they were killed. 

25. Timoleon was glad that these cowards had betrayed 
theii' fears in time. He led the ' remainder forward with 
words of encouragement to the banks of the Crimesus, 
where he learned that the Carthaginians had encamped. 
On ascending a small hill from which the enemy might be 
seen, they met some mules loaded with parsley ; the dis- 
heartened soldiers imagined that this was an unlucky 
omen, because it was the custom to wreathe the tombs 
with parsley ; but Timoleon, ordering them to halt, cried 
out, " Let us cherish hope, for the crowns are presented to 
us before the combat ;" for it was with parsley that the 
victors in the Isthmian games, near Corinth, were in those 
days crowned. He crowned himself with a chaplet of 
parsley ; his officers did the same ; the example was fol- 
lowed by the whole army. It was the summer season, 
and the vapours arising from the river hid the camp 
of the enemy; their presence was only known by the 
confused noise of men and horses rising up the hill. 
But by the time the Corinthians had reached the top, 
and were laying aside their shields for repose, the va- 
pours had rolled off, covering them, but leaving the 
Carthaginians visible upon the plain below. The river 
was distinctly seen, and the troops beginning to cross 
it, in the order of battle. The four-horse chariots led 
the van, and were followed by ten thousand armed in- 
fantry with white shields. The brilliance of their shields 
and the steady slowness of their march showed these 
to be the Carthaginians, while the foreign troops ad- 
vanced with disorder and confusion. Timoleon saw that 
the river divided the forces of the enemy; he ordered, 
Demaratus, at the head of his cavalry, to attack the 
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Carthaginiflns before they had time to draw themselves up iu 
order, while he himself came down with a body of infantry, 
composed of the Syracusans and the choice of the merce- 
naries, to await the result of the movements of his cavalry. 
Finding that they were hindered by the Carthaginian cha- 
riots, he took his shield, and loudly caUing on his in- 
fantry to follow him, he sent orders to the cavalry to get 
clear of the chariots, and attack the enemy in flank, whilst 
his infantry, in compact order, bore down with aJl their 
force on the Carthaginians. At first, the Carthaginians 
firmly stood the shock, as their large shields and strong 
armour resisted the spears and javelins of their assailants ; 
but when they came to fight hand to hand with their 
swords, a fearful thunderstorm broke out, the flashes of 
lightning and the rain and hail beating on the faces of 
the heavy-armed Carthaginians. They could not hear the 
orders of their officers; their tunics were soaked with 
wet ; and the swollen river and the hollows of the adjacent 
ground filled with water confused them and impeded their 
flight. The Greeks cut down four hundred of their. num- 
ber. Many of the fugitives were drowned in attempting 
to cross the river ; others, fleeing to the hills, were slain. 
Ten thousand of their number fell, including not fewer 
than three thousand of the most illustrious citizens of 
Carthage. 

26. The splendour of the spoil discovered the rank of 
the slain. Crossing the river, the Greeks fell upon the 
camp with all its riches, — two hundred chariots, a thousand 
costly breastplates, and ten thousand shields, with large 
quantities of gold and silver. For three days, the victors 
were employed in gathering these treasures, and then they 
raised their trophy. With the news of the victory, Timo- 
leon sent to Corinth the choice of the spoils, ambitious 
that his native city should be the only city in Greece in 
which the most beautiful temples were adorned, not with 
the spoils of Greeks, but of Barbarians, and that their 
courage and their patriotism might be aHke commemorated 
by the inscription, — ** The Corinthians, and Timoleon their 
general, having delivered the Greeks of Sicily from the 
Carthaginian yoke, have hung up these arms in their tem- 
ples, as a grateful offering to the gods." 

27. Having gained this great victory, Timoleon returned 
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to Syracuse, leaving tlie mercenary troops to complete the 
pillage of the Carthaginian province. Before the sun set, 
the thousand who had turned hack on the road were 
banished from the island. By the treachery of the 
Brutians, they were all put to death. 

28. Mamercus of Catana, and Hicetas, jealous of Timo- 
leon's success, or fearing his enmity to tyrants, were still 
in league with the Carthaginians, and they wrote to them, 
that they must send a new expedition, if they did not wish 
to be totally expelled from Sicily. Seventy ships were sent, 
under the command of Gisco; and as the Carthaginians 
were convinced of the valour of the Greeks, they now 
began to employ them as auxiliaries. The first act of 
this new army, on reaching Messina, was to put to 
death four hundred foreigners in the service of Timoleon, 
and soon after, the mercenary forces, headed by Euthymas, 
were cut off by an ambuscade. Timoleon laid siege to 
Calauria : Hicetas, taking advantage of his absence, made 
an inroad on the territories of Syracuse, and carried away 
considerable booty, and, to insult Timoleon, passed by 
Calauria on his return. Timoleon offered no obstruction 
to his progress, but followed him with his light infantry 
and cavalry. Seeing himself pursued, Hicetas passed the 
Damyrias, and encamped on the opposite side, relying for 
safety on the rapidity of the stream, and the steepness of 
its banks. When the officers of Timoleon reached this 
difficult passage, they were thrown into temporary disorder, 
by an emulation among them for the honour of precedence 
in the march. To allay these jealousies, Timoleon took 
the rings of the officers, which he wrapped in a fold of his 
robe, and shook : the first that came out had a trophy as 
its seal; Without waiting for further lots, the young 
officers rushed across the river, and by the suddenness 
with which they came upon the enemy, threw them into 
utter confusion, stripped them of their arms, and left about 
a thousand of their number dead upon the field. In a few 
days, Timoleon took Hicetas, together with his son Eupo- 
lemus, and Euthymus, his general of cavalry, at Leontis. 
They were put to death, as traitors and tyrants. The wife 
and daughters of Hicetas were condemned to death in the 
assembly of the citizens of Syracuse; who thus visited 
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them for the destruction of the family of Dion, their first 
deliverer, by Hicetas. 

29. Mamercus still remained at Catana. Timoleon 
encountered him near the Abolus. ^ After a long and hard 
struggle, Mamercus was defeated, and more than two thou- 
sand of his men, chiefly Phoenicians sent to him by Gisco, 
were killed. The Carthaginians now sued for peace. It 
was granted, on condition that they should keep within the 
boundary of the river Lycus, that they should give hberty 
to all who chose to remove with their families and property 
to Syracuse, and that they should have no communications 
with the tyrants. By this treaty, Mamercus was driven to 
despair. He made a vain attempt at flight into Italy, 
intending to bring the Lucanians against Timoleon ; but 
the crews of the vessels returned to Sicily, and gave up 
Catana to Timoleon. Mamercus found shelter for a while 
at the court of Hippo, in Messina. But Timoleon besieged 
the place, both by land and sea. Hippo, attempting to 
escape in a vessel, was taken by his own people, who ex- 
posed him to the derision of their children, in the theatre, 
scourged him, and put him to death. Mamercus, at length, 
gave himself up, on condition that he should be judged by 
the Syracusans, and that Timoleon would not be his 
accuser. When brought to trial, he began to deliver an 
oration which he had prepared; but the assembly were 
impatient ; and seeing no hope of escape, he attempted to 
kill himself, by running across the theatre, and dashmg his 
head against the steps; but he was taken up aUve, and 
punished as a robber. 

30. Timoleon laboured to root out tyranny, and esta- 
blish peace in Sicily. He found that island in such 
wretchedness, that it had been abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants ; but by his exertions he made it so attractive that 
men of other countries repaired to it, and settled in it as 
their home. Agrigentum and Gela, two large cities which, 
after the Athenian war, had been sacked by the Car- 
thaginians, were restored to prosperity. Throughout the 
country, Timoleon was so revered and esteemed, that no 
public undertaking was considered by the people as wisely 
ordered, unless it had the benefit of his counsels and sug- 
gestions: they expected from his master-hand the last 
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finishing touch to all their works. Greece abounded at 
that time in great men — Timotheus, Agesilaus, Pelopidas, 
and Epaminondas ; which last filled the highest place in 
Timoleon's esteem. Timoleon sent for his family from 
Corinth, and lived with them for the most part at a beau- 
tiful country seat, which was given him by the grateful 
people whom he had saved from misery. He never re- 
turned to Corinth, nor took any part in the disputes which 
agitated Greece. Thus he escaped the evils which great 
commanders usually brought upon themselves by their 
ambition. It was his happiness to Hve at Syracuse behold- 
ing the fruits of his energy and patriotism, so many cities 
and so many thousands of men acknowledging him as the 
author of their freedom and prosperity. 

31. Even Timoleon was not without accusers. La- 
phystius summoned him to answer the charges he had to 
bring against him, on a given day, and demanded sureties 
for his appearance. The indignant people rose, and would 
have hindered the proceeding ; but Timoleon appeased the 
tumult, saying, ** that he had exposed himself voluntarily 
to all kinds of danger, and had gone through all his labours 
to give to every citizen of Syracuse the benefit of equal 
laws." At another time he was accused by Demenetus, 
in the assembly of the people, of many offences while in 
command of the army. Timoleon's only answer to these 
calumnies was in these words : — " I thank the gods for 
hearing my prayers, by permitting me to see the Syra- 
cusans at liberty to say what they please." 

32. Timoleon excelled all the Greeks of his time in the 
grandeur of his exploits, and it was his rare felicity to 
prove his power in overthrowing Barbarian tyrants, without 
costing his country a tear. In eight years, he had restored 
Sicily to its own people, free fron; the bitter miseries which 
had been so long endured. 

33. As he advanced in years, his sight gradually failed 
him, and at length he became totally blind. It appears 
that this calamity had beffdlen many of his family in their 
old age. During the war with Hippo and Mamercus, 
while he was encamped at Millae, a speck was discovered 
in his eyes, and it was suspected that he would soon lose 
them. Instead, however, of raising the sieger he perse- 
vered until he had subdued the tyrants. On his return 
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to Syracuse, he obtained leave from the citizens to lay 
down his command, as he had brought their affairs to as 
happy a termination as they could have wished. It is not 
surprising that he should bear the failure of his sight with 
equanimity ; but all must admire the reverence in which he 
continued to be held by the Svracusans. They paid him 
frequent visits of respect: they introduced all foreign 
visitors to him, proud to show that so great a man had 
sacrificed the glory which his success had won for him in 
his own country, that he might spend the remainder of 
his days among the people whom he had saved. His 
greatest honour was the decree of the Syracusans, that 
m whatever war thev might have, with foreigners, they 
should take a general from Corinth. So great, too, was 
their personal respect for Timoleon, that, in all difficult 
emergencies, they appealed to his judgment. He was 
brought to the assembly in a chariot. When he appeared, 
the people rose, received him with long shouts of welcome, 
submitted their affairs to his decision, and confirmed the 
decision by their own suffrages. They then attended him 
to the gates with every show of honour, and after his 
departure, proceeded to dispatch the business on which 
they were convened. Thus honoured as a common father, 
he died at an advanced age. 

34. Time was given for the arrival of strangers from all 
parts before the funeral obsequies were performed. His 
bier was carried by a band of chosen youths across the 
public palaces where the place of the tyrants had stood, 
followed bv weeping trains of men and women clothed in 
white, and crowned with chaplets of flowers. Having 
placed his remains on the funeral pile, Demetrius, the 
loudest of their heralds, proclaimed, — "The people of 
Syracuse decree, that Timoleon of Corinth, son of Timo- 
demus, shall be buried by the public at the cost of two 
hundred minee ; and, the more to honour his memory, 
the day of his death shall be celebrated in all future years 
with music and solemn games : because, having dethroned 
our tyrants, defeated the Barbarians, and repeopled our 
deserted cities, he gave to the Sicilians the best laws.** His 
ashes were laid in a magnificent tomb in the centre of the 
Grand Square. The tomb was afterwards surroimded by 
beautiful porticoes, and halls for the exercises of their young 
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men, which were called after his name. iPor many years, 
tlie Sicilians continued to enjoy prosperity in the observ- 
ance of the laws which Timoleon had established. 

35. ITie character which Plutarch has portrayed in his 
Life of Timoleon, and which has been followed above, is 
worthy of admiration. It stands out by itself, in the 
history of the great men of Greece. Though far from 
being morally perfect, Timoleon will bear comparison with 
the most distinguished men of his age and coimtry, and it 
will be acknowledged that he excels them all in those quali- 
ties which were esteemed most valuable, most beneficial, 
and most hkely to be honoured by the greatest number of 
mankind. His consent to the destruction of the family of 
Hicetas is condemned by Plutarch ; it is a dark stain upon 
his memory. His murder of his own brother is not con- 
demned by Plutarch ; though he blames him for wanting 
the resolution and strength of mind which would have 
borne him up against the melancholy reflection that 
haunted him for twenty years. The crime itself was almost 
a natural consequence of that peculiar patriotism which all 
the institutions and habits of the Greeks so strongly fos- 
tered. It was a patriotism that, on the one hand, trampled 
on the rights of foreigners, and, on the other hand, 
hardened men's hearts against the tenderness and sacred- 
ness of domestic ties. The long-continued grief of Timo- 
leon was, probably, occasioned more by remorse, than by 
any other cause. It is a strong case of the mind being its 
own judge and its own punisher. So it is that God has made 
us : "A wounded spirit who can bear ?" The first murderer 
fled from the scene of his crime, with the burden of a dreadful 
curse upon him. Thus it is with all sin, with every sin, 
when once the conscience awakes. There can be no peace 
without, while there is no peace within. But we are taught, 
when troubled with the consciousness of guilt, and trembling 
with fear of punishment, that there is One who " was 
woimded for our transgressions. Through Him, we may 
find peace with God, having our " hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience." And with the sense of guilt and misery, 
we lose the thraldom of the evil passion by which we were 
led astray. The grace of God never brings peace to the 
conscience, without producing, as its most certain fruit, a 
practical change of Ufe. What ought to be the life of 
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those, whom God for Christ's sake forgives ? Shall it he 
said, that they are put to shame by this eminent Corinthian ? 
It was to the citizens of Timoleon*s birth-place, nearly four 
hundred years after his life, that an apostle addressed the 
noble sentiments and thrilling exhortations of the gospel ; 
and in that city it was that some of the earliest and noblest 
triumphs of the grace of God over human pride and lust 
were displayed. 

36. How many characters may be formed by Christian 
principles on a model greatly resembling, yet excelling that 
of Timoleon. What are devoted Christian missionaries 
but emancipators of their fellow-men ftx)m worse than 
human tyranny, and from miseries deeper than any that arise 
from earthlv causes? They embody the spirit of the 
religion of the Redeemer. Happy will it be for every island 
and continent of the world, when all the redeemed shall 
act on the grand principle explained by St. Paul to the 
Corinthians : " The love of Christ constraineth us ; because 
we thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead : 
and that He died for all, that they which live should not 
henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him which died 
for them, and rose again. 2 Cor. v. 14, 15. 



LIFE OF DEMOSTHENES. 
B.C. 310. 

1 . Demosthenes, the father of the orator, was ranked 
amongst the best and most honourable men in Athens. 
Theopompus calls him a sword-cutler, because he had a 
manufactory in which he employed a great number of 
slaves in making swords and other weapons. At his death, 
he left his son, then only seven years old, nearly fifteen 
talents. His guardians appropriated part of the vouth's 
fortune to their own use ; and they were so neghgent in 
managing the remainder that the masters who instructed him 
were defrauded of their salaries, and he lost the advantages 
of education which belonged to his rank. His constitu- 
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tion was so feeble, that his mother would not suffer him 
to perform the exercises which were usual among the 
young Athenians ; and for the same reason^ his teachers 
did not urge him to apply closely to his studies. His 
youthful companions derided his deHcacy, and called him 
by the contemptuous name of Batalua, effeminate. 

2. Demosthenes was excited to the study of eloquence by 
the following circumstance. Callistratus was to plead the 
cause of the city of Orissius, in the Athenian assembly. 
It was a cause that deeply interested the pubUc^ from the 
reputation of the orator, and the importance of the issue. 
Demosthenes heard that all the teachers intended to be 
present on the occasion ; and he begged of his own teacher 
that he might be allowed to accompany him ; and the 
teftcher haying some acquaintance with the officials of 
the court, prevailed on them to give his young pupil 
a place where he could hear, without being seen. Cal- 
listratus gained his cause, and was universaBy celebrated. 
When Demosthenes saw what honours were lavished on 
the successful orator, he was kindled into emulation ; and 
from that hour abandoned all other studies, and occupa- 
tions, that he might attain such wondrous power, and take 
his place among the orators of Athens His first master 
of eloquence was Iseeus, whose oratory commended itself 
to him in excelling that of other men in its strength 
and seyerity. It is said that he studied philosophy under 
Plato ; and that he was secretly furnished by Caluas and 
others of Syracuse with the rhetorical systems of Isocrates^ 
and of Alcidamus. 

3. When Demosthenes came of age, he commenced, in 
his own person, an action against his guardians. Hie 
delays which they interposed in the course of the trial 
rendered it necessary for Demosthenes oflen to speak in 
public; and by continual practice, he, at length, after 
much strenuous exertion, defeated them. Though he 
receiyed only a small part of his inheritance, he acquired 
the boldness and confidence in speaking, which strength- 
ened his ambition to take part in the public affairs of the 
state. As Laomedon, the Orchomenian, who was recom- 
mended by the physicians to exercise himself in running, 
for the cure of some disorder in the spleen, gained such 
strength by this exercise that he became a distinguished 
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racer in the sacred games, so Demosthenes^ compelled at 
first to plead for the recovery of his own property, pre* 
pared himself to contend for the crown of oratory among 
the pubUc men of Athens. 

4. When he began to harangue the people, he was 
received with interruptions and derision. His manner was 
vehement ; his style imusual, compHcated, and excessively 
elaborate ; his voice was feeble, his utterance indistinct ; 
and his breath was so short, that he was forced to break 
his sentences in such a manner, that it was equally diffi- 
cult to hear or to understand him. He retired from 
the assembly, and wandered about sorrowfully in the 
Piraeus. There he was met by Eunomus, an aged 
man, who said to him, " You have a manner of speaking 
like that of Pericles ; but you lose yourself for want of 
courage and exertion : instead of manfully bearing up 
against the tumults of the assembly, you enfeeble yourself 
by softness and mactivity." At another time, when he had 
failed, and was returning home, with his head covered and 
a heavy heart, he was followed by Satyrus, the comedian. 
Demosthenes complained to him that he, who was the most 
laborious of orators, and consumed his strength in pre* 
paration, could not please the people, while drunkards, 
sailors, and ignorant men, were listened to with attention 
and favour. "That is very true," replied Satyrus ; " but I 
will soon remedy that, if you will recite to me some pas- 
sages of Euripides or Sophocles." When Demosthenes 
had done this, Satyrus himself repeated the same passages, 
but with such appropriate action, and expression of coun- 
tenance, that Demosthenes could have imagined that they 
were altogether different. He now perceived how much 
the dignity and beauty of delivery contribute to the effect 
of public speaking, and how vain it was to prepare a dis- 
course if the manner of pronouncing it was neglected. He 
built a cell under ground, for the purpose of exercising 
himself every day in training his voice and action, where 
he often remained for two or three months together. He 
even shaved one side of his head, that he might be unfit to 
appear in public, however desirous he might feel of going 
out. Whenever he visited, or received any of his friends, 
he made their conversation the matter of his oratorical 
study, and, retiring to his cell, went over the whole busi- 
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ness in the manner of a public pleader. Whatever speeches 
he heard he analyzed, and repeated when alone, correcting 
them according to the suggestions which others had made 
to him, or he to them, and casting them into a totally 
different form. 

5. The great pains taken by Demosthenes made some 
persons regard him as a man of plodding industry, rather 
than as a natural orator. It seemed to be a strong proof 
of this, that he seldom spoke offhand : even when the 
people called on him by name to address them, he declined, 
if he had not prepared himself by previous meditation. 
Other orators ridiculed him for this. Pytheus said to him, 
in mockery, " Your arguments smell of the lamp :" to 
which Demosthenes replied, with bitter sarcasm, "Truly, 
Pytheus, your lamp and mine throw light on very dif- 
ferent occupations !" His want of self-confidence is shown in 
the fact, that, though Demades often rose to his assistance 
while speaking, he never did the same for Demades. It 
might be asked. How came it to pass that ^Eschines spoke 
of the boldness of Demosthenes, in speaking, as so admir- 
able? How was it that he stood up alone, to refute 
Python, the Byzantine, when he poured a torrent of invec- 
tive against the Athenians ? How is it to be accounted for 
that, when Lamachus, the Myrrhenean, pronounced (at 
the Olympic games) a eulogy on Alexander and on Philip, 
in which he loaded the Thebans and Olynthians with 
reproaches, Demosthenes suddenly arose, and, by facts and 
arguments, set the obligations of the Greeks to the Thebans 
and Olynthians in such glowing contrast to the mischiefs 
which the flatterers of the Macedonians had done to their 
camp, that he carried the whole assembly with him, and 
forced the sophist to make his escape ? The truth appears 
to be, that Demosthenes imitated Pericles in his delivery, 
and, generally, in his resolution not to speak without being 
prepared : at the same time, he did not follow his model so 
closely as to refuse the honour of speaking at the moment, 
when the occasion demanded; but he would not often trust 
his reputation; as a speaker, to such risks. 

6. Demosthenes, in his later years, described the methods 
he had used to correct his bodily defects. He cured him- 
self of hesitation and indistinctness by pronouncing verses 
or passages of prose with his mouth full of small stones. 
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He exercised his voice by uttering long sentences in one 
breath, as he ran up steep and difficult ascents. He had a 
large mirror in his house, before which he repeated his dis- 
courses. One day a man came to ask him to defend him, 
and related to him how he had been abused. Demosthenes 
said to him, "You have not suffered the injuries you 
describe." Here the man raised his voice and shouted, 
" I have not suffered the injuiy, Demosthenes V " Now," 
said Demosthenes, "I hear the voice of a suffering and 
injiu-ed man :" so much importance did he attach to 
the tone and gesture, as testifying to a speaker's truth- 
^ness. His own delivery was highly pleasing to the 
multitude; but more elegant hearers, such as Demetrius 
Phalerus, thought it low and mean. When JBsion was 
asked his opinion of the ancient orators, as compared 
with those of his own time, he answered, "If you had 
heard the ancient orators address the people with so 
much gravity, dignity, and propriety, you would have been 
filled with admiration; but when you read the orations 
of Demosthenes, you find them much more laboured 
and forcible." No one can deny that the written ora- 
tions of Demosthenes are exceedingly severe. But, in 
his sudden replies, he made use, likewise, of ridicule. 
When a thief, whose name was Chalcus, (Brass) taunted 
Demosthenes with his walking and midnight studies ; he 
turned round on him and said, " I know indeed, it cannot 
be very agreeable to thee that I should light my lamp ; 
but, Athenians, you need not wonder that robberies are 
committed, when we have thieves of brass, and walls 
of clay!" 

7. It was during the time of the Sacred War that 
Demosthenes became prominent in public business. It 
does not appear that he had acquired much influence at 
the time when he prepared his oration against Meidias ; 
aud this, according to Plutarch, was the reason why he laid 
aside, for a sum of money, his hatred of that man. He 
was not of a placable disposition ; but when he saw that 
Meidias was supported by his vast wealth and by powerful 
friends, as well as by great eloquence, he yielded to those 
who interceded with him on behalf of Meidias. It is not 
likely that three thousand drachmas would have appeased 
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him, if he could have hoped to gain the advantage over 
this formidahle enemy. 

8. Demosthenes found an extensive field for his exertions 
in defending the Hberty of the Greeks against Philip of 
Macedon. So well did he acquit himself in this conflict, 
that he rose, in a short time, to the most splendid fame for 
eloquence and fearlessness of speech. The Greeks held 
him in the highest honour. The king of Persia regarded 
him with reverence. PhiHp himself looked on him as the 
greatest of orators. His enemies did not dissemble that 
they had to deal with a most illustrious opponent : for such 
was the character given to him by iEschines and Hyperides, 
in their accusations against him. 

9. It is difficult to discover on what groimds it is 
alleged by Theopompus that Demosthenes was a man of a 
fickle disposition and unsteady principles. He appears to 
have adhered, to the end of life, to the same party which he 
joined at first ; and he met death rather than abandon it. 
Demades, indeed, excused his own change of party by saying, 
that though he had often said things which were contrary 
to his present opinions, he had never spoken contrary to 
the interests of the state. Melanopus, who ordinarily 
opposed CaUicrates, but often took bribes from him, was 
accustomed to say to the Athenians,— " Callicrates is 
always my enemy ; but, for this time, I am of his opinion ; 
because it is for the good of our coimtry." And Nicodemus, 
who was at first opposed to Antipater, but afterwards went 
over to him, said pubHcly, that " he was not inconsistent, 
because it was always well to submit to those who had 
power.*' But nothing of this kind can be said of Demos- 
thenes: he never faltered, either in word or deed; he 
maintained the same principles with uniform consistency 
from first to last. 

10. Pansetius, the philosopher, refers to the orations of 
Demosthenes as written for the purpose of urging the 
truth, that men should choose an honourable course for its 
own sake; and he adduces his orations for the crown, 
against Aristocrates, for Immunities, and the Philippics : — 
in all of which he exhorts the Athenians, not to that 
which is agreeable, or easy, or expedient ; but to sacrifice 
their interest and their safety to what is honpurable and 
virtuous. If to this high sense of honour which all his 
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actions prored, and to the generosity and magnammitj 
which glowed in all his speeches, he had added the 
qualities of hraveiy and disinterestedness, he would have 
had his place, not only among great orators, with Nicocles, 
PolyeuctDs, and Hjperides, but in a still higher rank, with 
Cimon, Thucydides, and Pericles : for Phocion, though he 
favoured the less popular party, and leaned towards the 
Macedonians, yet, because of his valour and his justice, was 
considered in no respect inferior to Ephialtes, Cimon, or 
Aristeides. But Demosthenes was not illustrious in arms, 
nor was he sufficiently fortified against receiving presents. 
He who was inaccessible to the gold of Philip of Mace- 
donia, was overcome by that of Susa and Ecbatana : how- 
ever eloquently he might praise the virtues of his ances- 
tors, he did not imitate them. Notwithstanding this, he 
was the best of the orators of his time ; always excepting 
Phocion. He spoke to the people with more freedom, 
opposing their desires with greater spirit, and condemning 
their faults with greater faithfulness. We are told by 
Theopompus, that the Athenians, on one occasion, desired 
him to be the public accuser in a particular cause, and 
showed themselves greatly disconcerted by his refusal. 
Demosthenes rose up before them, and said, "You shall 
have me for a coimsellor, Athenians, though you may not 
wish it ; but I will not be a calumniator, even when you 
request me." 

1 1 . The conduct of Demosthenes, in the affair of Anti- 
phon, showed little regard for the will of the people. The 
people had acquitted Antiphon of a heavy crime laid to his 
charge ; but Demosthenes summoned him before the Areo- 
pagus, and without caring for the offence that might be 
taken by the citizens, he convicted him of having promised 
Philip to bum the arsenal ; for which he was condemned 
to death. 

12. Report says that Demosthenes composed the oration 
pronounced by Apollodorus against the general Timotheus, 
in which he was proved to have defrauded the treasury ; 
and, also, that he wrote the oration of Apollodorus against 
Phormio and Stephanus, although the oration of Phormio 
against Apollodorus was composed by him. This transac- 
tion greatly damaged the reputation of Demosthenes ; for 
it was supplying enemies with weapons from the same store. 
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13. Even while peace continued between Macedon and 
Greece, the public actions of Demosthenes were uniformly 
directed to the movements of PhiUp ; he opposed all his 
measures ; he was continually alarming the Athenians, and 
inflaming them against the advances of that king's ambi- 
tion. Philip was well aware of this. When Demosthenes 
went, with nine others, on an embassy to the Macedonian 
court, Philip Hstened to them all ; but he took the greatest 
pains in replying to the oration of Demosthenes. He 
afterwards paid less attention to him than to the rest. 
iEschines and Philocrates enjoyed the largest share of his 
favour. For this reason, these two ambassadors, on their 
return to Athens, were unwearied in their praises of PhiHp. 
They said he was eloquent, beautiful, a strong drinker, and 
a glorious companion at a banquet. Demosthenes could 
not refrain from turning these praises into reproaches, 
observing that the first was a quality of a sophist ; the 
second of a woman ; the third of a sponge ; but none of 
them were worthy of a king. 

14. The affairs of Philip and the Greeks were now 
ripening for war; PhiUp could not remain at rest. De- 
mosthenes was continually exciting the Athenians. The 
.first measure taken by Demosthenes was to induce the 

Athenians to send an expedition to Boeotia, whose tyrants 
had placed the island under the authority of Philip. 
His next measure was to send help to the Byzantines and 
Perinthians, with whom PhiUp had gone to war ; by which 
means he saved those cities from destruction. After this, 
he went to the several states of Greece, and succeeded by 
his eloquence in rousing nearly all of them against Philip. 
Each state sent its forces ; and they united in paying for 
fifteen thousand foot, and two thousand horse, of foreign 
troops. Theophrastus says it was on this occasion that the 
allies were anxious to have the amoimt of their contribu- 
tions fixed ; but Crobalus, the orator, told them " that war 
could not be tied down to a stinted supply of food." 

15. All Greece was now ahve, and intent upon the 
approaching war. The Eubseans, the Achseans, the 
Corinthians, the Megarseans, the Leucadians, and the 
Corcyrseans, had taken measures separately for the war. 
There remained to Demosthenes the greatest labour of 
all, which was, to induce the Thebans to join them. They 

N 
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were very near the Athenians. They had great resources 
and a large army. They were reckoned, at that tiine> the 
greatest warriors in Greece. But it was no easy matter to 
draw them from the interests of Phihp, to whom they 
had been laid under obligations in the recent war. And the 
difficulty was increased by the petty fitiys which had often 
broken out between them and the Athenians. 

16. While these difficulties were perplexing the Athe- 
nians, Phihp had triumphed at Amphisssea, at Elatea, and 
at Phocis. The Athenians were confounded by these 
sudden events. At a time when no other man darea ascend 
the rostrum to address them or make any proposal, and the 
silence of despair sat on the assembly, Demosthenes stood 
forth alone. He proposed that they should appeal to the 
Thebans. After animating the hopes of the Athenians, as 
he was wont, he went with other ambassadors to Thebes. 
The Thebans were not at a loss to know what course would 
be most expedient for them to take, for every one of them 
was smarting with the wounds of the late war. But the 
powerful eloquence of Demosthenes, kindling in their hearts 
a love of honour which broke through every obstacle, car- 
ried them away, and they threw from them aU the restraints 
of fear, interest, or favour. 

17. Philip was so struck with this wonderful proof of 
the power of Demosthenes, that he sent ambassadors to 
Athens to treat for peace. Greece rose to her feet, and 
awaited the course of events. Not only the Athenian, but 
the Theban generals held themselves in readiness to follow 
the directions of Demosthenes, who was equally dear to all, 
and well deserved the ascendency which they accorded to 
him. But Divine Providence having, as it seemed, marked 
this as the last period of Grecian freedom, thwarted all 
the designs of Demosthenes, and gave many tokens of the 
approaching ruin. 

18. Demosthenes, it is said, had such confidence in the 
number, valour, and ardour of the troops that panted to 
engage the enemy, that he paid no attention to the gloomy 
oracles and prophecies which were reported by the super- 
stitious. He gave the Greeks to understand that the 
oracles were tampered with by Philip. He reminded the 
Thebans of their own Epaminondas, and the Athenians of 
their own Pericles, both of whom had treated the dread of 
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oracles as the pretext of cowardice, and proceeded according 
to the counsels of their own judgment. 

19. Up to this point Demosthenes acted according to 
the Athenian ideas of what became a man; but in the 
field of battle he did nothing worthy of his name, or 
consistent with his declarations. He was the first to take 
flight; and he basely left his armour on the ground. 
After defeating the Greeks at Chseronea, PhiUp drank to 
excess, and danced upon the fallen corpses of his enemies, 
singing the first words of the decree by which Demos- 
thenes had stirred them up to that fatal war. But when 
he became sober, and reflected on the great dangers 
which surroimded him, he was struck with horror at 
the remembrance of that orator, who had forced him to 
stake his empire and his life on the risks of a few 
moments. 

20. The name of the Athenian orator was carried to the 
king of Persia. He wrote to his satraps to supply Demos- 
thenes with money, and to pay more regard to him than to 
any other Greek, as being the only man that could harass 
the king of Macedon. This was afterwards discovered by 
Alexander, who found at Sardis some letters written by 
Demosthenes, and the registers kept by the satraps of the 
sums which they had famished for his use. 

2 1 . After the disastrous defeat at Chseronea, the Athenian 
orators opposed to Demosthenes demanded that he should 
undergo a public trial; but the Athenians, besides acquitting 
him of the charges brought against him, bestowed upon him 
new honours, and replaced him at the head of their affairs. 
When the bones of those who had fallen at Cheeronea were 
brought to Athens to be buried, Demosthenes was chosen 
to pronounce the funeral eulogy: so far were the Athe- 
nians from bearing their defeat with a downcast mind, they 
raised to the highest distinction the man by whose counsels 
they had acted, and thus declared that they did not repent 
of following his advice. Demosthenes spoke the funeral 
oration; but from this time, until the death of Philip, 
he prefixed the names of his friends, in turns, to all the 
decrees which he carried, beUeving that his own was 
inauspicious. 

22. Philip did not live long after his victory over the 
Greeks at Chseronea. Demosthenes received secret intelli- 

N 2 
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gence of his death. To prepare the Athenians for future 
daring, he proceeded to the council with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, as though he had seen a dream which boded 
something great for Athens. Not long after he had made 
his appearance, messengers arrived with the news — '*The 
king of Macedon is dead!" The Athenians offered sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving to the gods, and decreed a crown to 
Pausanias, who had stabbed PhiUp. Demosthenes showed 
himself in public, splendidly attired, and crowned with 
flowers, though it was only seven days after the death of 
his own daughter. 

23. Once more Demosthenes appealed to the states of 
Greece; and they joined in a second league. The Thebans 
were supplied with arms by Demosthenes ; and they de- 
stroyed many of the garrisons left in their city by Philip. 
The Athenians made ready to join their allies in the war. 
Demosthenes carried all things in the public assemblies. 
He addressed letters to the Persian satraps, to excite a war 
in the east against Alexander, whom he contemptuously 
called a " boy," and a "jester." But as soon as Alex- 
ander had settled his affairs in Macedonia, he marched 
with his whole army into Boeotia. The fierceness of the 
Athenians was subdued : Demosthenes was depressed. The 
Thebans, left to themselves, lost their city; which was 
destroyed by the conqueror. The Athenians, in their 
consternation, resolved to send Demosthenes to Alexander ; 
but, when he reached Mount Citheeron, he was seized with 
dread of Alexander's anger, left the other ambassadors^ 
and returned home. The first thing Alexander did was 
to send to Athens, demanding the persons of their leading 
orators. It was on this occasion that Demosthenes re- 
peated to the Athenians the fable of the wolf and the sheep." 
He added, — " As we see merchants carry with them a small 
sample, that they may sell their corn, in like manner you, 
without knowing it, in delivering us up, will betray your- 
selves." The Athenians held an assembly for consultation 
on Alexander's demand ; and when they knew not what to 
do for the best, Demades took five talents from each of 
the orators whom Alexander had demanded, and offered 
to go alone to the king and intercede with him on their 
behalf. He succeeded ; saved the orators, and reconciled 
the king to the Athenians. After Alexander's return to 
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Macedon, the other orators soon rose to commanding in- 
fluence in Athens; biit Demosthenes sunk into neglect. 
Though he revived for a time, during the campaign of 
Agis, the king of Sparta ; yet, as the Athenians refused 
to unite with the Spartans, and Agis was slain in a battle 
with Antipater, he soon fell back into obscurity. 

24. It was about this time that the celebrated dispute 
about the crown was revived. Some years before, De- 
mosthenes had, at his own expense, rebuilt the walls of 
Athens; and the people had rewarded him with a crown of 
gold, which was proposed by Ctesiphon. .^schines, who 
was jealous of his rival's glory, had. attacked the decree of 
Ctesiphon. The trial had commenced, under the archon- 
ship of Charondas, soon after the battle of Chseronea, but 
was not decided until eight years after, during the archon- 
ship of Aristophon. It was the most celebrated cause among 
the Greeks, on account of the high reputation of the orators, 
and of the independence of the judges; for though the 
accusers of Demosthenes were powerful men, and were 
supported by the influence of the Macedonians, the judges 
voted according to the law, and declared themselves so 
strongly in favour of Demosthenes, that ^schines had not 
more than a fifth part of the suffrages, ^schines was so 
ashamed of this failure, that he immediately left the city, 
and withdrew to Rhodes in Ionia; where he passed the 
remainder of his days in teaching rhetoric. 

25. Alexander had intrusted the care of his treasures, 
and the revenues of Babylon, to Harpalus. Harpalus 
betrayed his trust ; and, dreading the wrath of Alexander, 
who had become terrible even to his choicest friends, he 
fled from Asia, and came, with a large store of riches, to 
Athens. At once the orators, hearing of his great wealth, 
spoke on his behalf to the Athenians, advising them to take 
him under their protection. Demosthenes alone advised 
them to send Harpalus away, and not involve themselves 
in an unnecessary war for his sake. But, only a few days 
after giving this advice, Demosthenes was present when an 
account was taken of the possessions of Harpalus. Har- 
palus observed that Demosthenes looked with much pleasure 
on the beautiful shape of a royal goblet. He asked him to 
feel its weight. Demosthenes took the goblet in his hand ; 
and, surprised at the weight of the gold, he asked Harpalus 
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how much it weighed. "To yon," replied Harpalus, *'it 
will weigh twenty talents ;" and that night he sent the 
goblet, with twenty talents, to Demosthenes ! for his expe- 
rience had enabled him to detect the disposition of the man 
in the expressions of his countenance. Demosthenes did not 
resist him ; but, struck by the present, he attached himself 
to the interests of Harpalus. The next day he went to the 
council, carefully wrapped up about the neck. The people 
called on him to arise and speak; — he indicated by his 
gestures that he had lost his Toice. Some wits exclaimed 
that the orator had been seized in the night, not with 
quinsy, but with gold. On a following day, when it was 
uniyersally known that he had accepted presents from 
Harpalus, Demosthenes would have defended himself before 
the people; but they refused to hear him, and they 
banished Harpalus from their city. Demosthenes, himself^ 
proposed a decree that the conduct of the orators in the 
business of Harpalus should be brought before the Areo* 
pagus; and that those who were convicted of receiving 
bribes should be punished. He was himself the first 
person condemned : his punishment was a fine of fifty 
talents, and he was committed to prison in default of pay* 
ment. Ashamed of his crime, and too weak in body to 
bear confinement, he found means to escape. He had not 
gone far from the city when he heard the footsteps of pur- 
suers, and sought a place of concealment ; but they called 
him by his name, and soon came up to him, and begged 
him to accept some money which they had brought with 
them, and to be of good cheer. He is said to have broken 
out into loud lamentation, saying, " How can I bear to be 
banished from a city where my enemies treat me more 
kindly than friends would do in any other?" He bore his 
exile with great weakness, spending his time at iGgina and 
at Troezen, and looking back on Attica with tears. His 
language was unworthy of the public speeches he had 
delivered. It is said that, as he was departing from the 
city, he stretched out his hands towards the Acropohs, and 
said, *' Sacred guardian of the city 1 why shouldest thou 
delight in three such savage beasts — an owl, a dragon, and 
the people?" To the youths who visited him he spoke 
so as to dissuade them from meddling with the affairs of 
the state. " If," he said, " two paths had opened before 
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me at the beginning, one leading to the rostrum and the 
assemblies of the people, and the other to destruction ; and 
if 1 could have foreseen the miseries which attend public 
life, its fears, its dangers, its calumnies, its continual strifes 
and troubles, I would have rushed headlong into the path 
that led to death/' 

26. While Demosthenes was thus in exile, Alexander 
died. Greece recovered her energies. Leosthenes performed 
great feats in war. He shut Antipater Up within in- 
trenchments in Lamia. Pytheas, the orator, with Calli- 
medon and Carabus, went from Athens to Antipater, and 
joined his friends in persuading the Greeks to adhere to 
the Macedonians in opposition to the Athenians. Demos* 
thenes, on the contrary, accompanied the deputies from 
Athens in conjuring the Grecian states to assist them in 
driving the Macedonians from their country. It is said 
that Pytheas and Demosthenes met faoe to face, one plead- 
ing for Macedouy the other for Athens, in one of the cities 
of Arcadia* Pytheas said — '' As we consider that house 
to be in a sickly state to which ass's milk is brought, so we 
may be sure that city is in a weak condition which admits 
ambassadors from Athens." Demosthenes retorted upon 
him with his own comparison, and said, — ''The Athenians : 
eome, like ass's milk, to restore the sick to health." The 
Athenians were so delighted with this repartee of Demos- 
thenes, that they passed a decree for his recall. They 
sent a galley to .^Igina to bring him home. As he entered 
the harbour of Piraeus, not a priest or a magistrate remained 
in the city : all the people went down to give him a joyful 
welcome. He raised his hands to heaven and said, — 
** How much happier am I than Alcibiades in returning 
from exile ; for the citizens received him from necessity, 
but they receive me from afiPection !" 

27. Though Demosthenes was restored to Athens, his 
fine remained unpaid, and it was not lawful to remit it ; 
but the Athenians evaded the law in this way : —It was 
their custom to celebrate an annual feast in honour of 
Jupiter, and to allow a sum of money to the person who 
was intrusted with the preparation of the ceremonies : to 
this charge they appointed Demosthenes ; and they paid 
him fifty talents, which was the amount of his fine. Yet he 
did not long enjoy his freedom, for the affairs of the Greeks 
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were soon entirely ruined. They were defeated by Cratenis 
and Antipater at Cranon, in September ; the Macedonian 
garrison entered Munychia, in October ; and, in November, 
Demosthenes lost his life. 

28. When it was known that the conquerors were ad- 
vancing towards Athens, Demosthenes, and those of his 
party, hastened their escape from the city. After their 
departure, the Athenians, at the instigation of Demades, 
condemned the fugitives to death. As these unhappy 
men were scattered abroad for safety, they sent Archias, 
who had been a player, with a band of soldiers to pur- 
sue them. At iEgina he found Hyperides, Aristonicus 
of Marathon, and Himereeus, the brother of Demetrius 
Phalereus. They had sought an asylum in the temple of 
Ajax, in that island; but Archias tore them from it, and 
sent them to Antipater at Cleonee, where they were put to 
death. Learning that Demosthenes had fled for refuge 
to the temple of Neptune, in the island of Calauria, Archias 
crossed over to the island with some Thracian soldiers. 
When he entered the temple, he advised Demosthenes 
to give himself up, and accompany him to Antipater, 
assuring him that he should suffer no harm. To the gentle 
and humane speech of Archias, Demosthenes, fixing his 
eyes on him, without rising, answered, — " O Archias, you 
never moved me when you were an actor on the stage, 
neither can you now conquer me by your promises." 
Archias then began to threaten him. Demosthenes said, 
** Now, indeed, you utter Macedonian oracles ; you were 
only acting before. Wait a moment while I write some- 
thing to those at home." Saying these words, he went 
to the interior of the temple, took out his tablets, as if 
about to write, and put the writing-reed into his mouth, as 
was his custom when studying. After standing thus for 
some time, he covered his head and laid himself down. The 
soldiers who stood at the doors laughed at him, as a coward. 
Archias drew near to him, and repeating his former pro- 
mises, engaged to reconcile him to Antipater. Demosthenes 
now felt that the poison, which he had sucked from bis 
reed, had reached his heart; he uncovered himself, and 
looking stedfastly at Archias, said, " You may now act the 
part of Cleon in the tragedy, and cast out this body 
unburied. Great Neptune ! I leave thy temple while I yet 
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breathe; but Antipater and the Macedonians have pro- 
faned its sacred precincts." As he finished these words he 
asked them to support him, for he trembled and felt faint ; 
but as he passed the altar he fell down, drew a long sigh, 
and expired. 

29. Some time after the death of Demosthenes, the 
Athenians raised a statue of bronze in honour of his 
memory ; and they decreed that the eldest of his family 
should live at the pubhc expense in the Prytaneum. On 
the base of the statue was the inscription : — " If, Demos- 
thenes, thy strength had equalled thy genius, Greece would 
not have been conquered by the Macedonian." A short 
time before Plutarch visited Athens, a soldier, who was 
summoned to his trial, placed what money he had in the 
hand of the statue of Demosthenes. The fingers were 
clasped together, and near the statue was a small plane- 
tree. The leaves of the tree, either driven by the wind or 
placed there by the soldier, had covered the money and 
hidden it for a long time, so that the man found it all safe 
^hen he came back to recover it. The report of this 
circumstance being spread through the city, the young 
wits contended with each other in writing poems to cele- 
brate the disinterestedness of Demosthenes. 

30. Demades did not long enjoy the fruit of his increasing 
glory. He went to Macedonia, where he perished by the 
hands of those whom he had flattered and then betrayed. 
He thus proved by experience, that " traitors betray them- 
selves" — a lesson which Demosthenes had often taught him, 
but in vain. 

31. It is easy to see that while Demosthenes possessed 
great force of genius, and attained the highest reputation 
for eloquence and patriotism, he was wanting, both in 
personal courage and in the virtue which resists the tempta- 
tion of gold. Thus it is, that in the men whom we most 
admire, our admiration is checked by the discovery of their 
faults. It is humbling to acknowledge this inconsistency 
of man. It is well to feel it for ourselves ; so to feel it 
as to subdue the tendencies of vanity and pride. An 
undue estimate of ourselves is continually rebuked by Jesus 
Christ, and denounced by his apostles. The truth is, that 
" we have nothing to be proud of." Grenius is the gift of 
God, They who have more talents than others are under 

N 3 
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tleeper obligations to Divine goodness ; and the conscioiuh 
ness of this obligation will produce humility rather than 
pride. Besides the truth, that we have nothing to be 
proud of, there is another truth, which is, that we have 
much in us of which we cannot think without humiliation 
and shame. How true, then, to the actual condition of 
human nature is the representation of it which is giren in 
the Holy Scriptures ! The mirror is perfect ; and because 
it is perfect it shows man exactly as he is, without 
exaggeration and without distortion. Here each may see 
"what manner of man*' he is. 

32. The imperfections and faults of Demosthenes 
suggest a reflection of much practical value in our admi- 
ration of other men. The ability to command attention, to 
sway men's opinions, to move their passions, to direct their 
actions, is indeed a wonderftd power, which never fails to 
excite the admiration of all, especially of the youngs the 
ardent, and the ingenuous. In such admiration there is 
nothing unnatural^ nothmg wrong. It is due to those who 
possess such powers : it encourages a wholesome desikie 
to emulate and to excel. Yet there is always a danger of 
being so captivated by tlie display of great and siting 
abiUties, as to raise those who possess them above their 
proper level, and to give them an influence which they do 
not deserve, and which they may turn to evil purposes. 
We should, therefore, remember, that men of less brilliant 
qualities are often more useful, because they possess other 
qualities in which those who outshine them are deficient. 
Above all, integrity, benevolence, disinterestedness, the 
practical and humble piety of the undistinguished Christian, 
are of infinitely higher value than the most splendid 
abilities without them. 

33. It was partly from his natural timidity, and partly 
from the fatal darkness of the religion of Greece, that De- 
mosthenes committed the melancholy crime of putting an 
end to his own Ufe. We are taught to regard such an act 
in its true Ught — as a sin against society, which has a right 
to our Ufe and our services both in action and in suflerine ; — 
against ourselves, in depriving ourselves of the life which 
has been given us for accomplishing the will of God ; — and 
against God, to whom alone belongs the right of taking 
away the precious life which only He can give. We are 
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taught, not only to regard suicide in its true fight, but to 
cherish those lofty sentiments and animating hopes, which 
prevent the despair, the pride, the mortified ambition, the 
dread of man, the mental distraction and confusion, by 
which many are tempted to throw their lives away. We 
know that there is a remedy for all the ills of life to those 
who humbly betake themselves to that mercy which is 
revealed through Christ. We know that Grod is greater 
than man : — greater to punish, for he can destroy both soul 
and body in hell ; and greater to bless, for he can help us 
to bear suffering, disgrace, torture, and death ; and he has 
assured us that if we wait patiently on him, he will 
appear for us in due time ; will vindicate our character ; 
release us from our sorrows ; and give us a place among 
those who, having followed Christ on earth, shall reign 
and rejoice with him in heaven. 



LIFE OF PHOCION. 
B. c. 316. 



1. The family of Phocion is unknown. In his youth, 
he received the instructions, first of Plato, then of Xeno- 
crates in the Academy, and engaged in the most liberal 
studies. 

2. It is related that Phocion was never seen by any 
Athenian either to smile or to weep. He made no use of 
the pubUc baths. He never allowed his hands to be seen 
outside his cloak. In his journeys, or in war, he walked 
barefoot. He also laid aside his cloak, excepting ^hen the 
weather was excessively cold ; so that it was a joke among 
the soldiers, " that the winter must be severe, since Phocion 
is clothed." 

3. Though he was of a gentle and easy disposition, his 
aspect was so forbidding, that strangers feared to encounter 
him alone. Chares, the orator, spoke against Phocion* s 
terrible eyebrows ; the Athenian people laughed ; — ^but Pho- 
cion, said, "This brow has brought you no sorrow; but 
the laughter of these men has cost Athens many tears." 
His speeches abounded in just thoughts and counsels^ 
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expressed with commanding, austere, and gloomy brevity. 
As Zeno says that in the discourses of philosophy every 
word should be tinged with intelligence, so the speeches of 
Phocion contained much meaning in few words ; to which 
Polyeuctus refers when he says, — *' Demosthenes was the 
greatest orator, but Phocion the most effective speaker; for, 
as the most precious coins are small in bulk, so he valued 
speeches of this kind by their signifying much in a brief 
space." 

4. It is related of Phocion, that one day, when the 
theatre was filled, he was walking thoughtfully below the 
scene, and one of his friends said to him, " You seem, Pho- 
cion, to be meditating something within yourself:" "Truly," 
he replied, " I am meditating if there be anything in the 
speech I am going to deUver to the Athenians which I can 
make shorter." Demosthenes held all other orators in 
the greatest contempt; but when Phocion rose, he was 
accustomed to whisper to his friends, " Here is the hatchet 
of my orations." But this may perhaps be ascribed to the 
morals of Phocion ; since even a word or a nod from a man 
esteemed is equal to many laboured speeches. 

5. Phocion, in his youth, accompanied Chabrias in the 
wars ; and he was admirably trained by him in military 
science. Nor was he without use to his general, in correct- 
ing his weak and irregular disposition: for however lethargic 
and slow Chabrias might be at other times, when he was 
engaged in battle, he nung himself without reflection into 
the thickest dangers, and at last he threw his life away, by 
hurrying his vessel to be the first to land at Chios. But 
Phocion was qualified to stimulate Chabrias when he was 
languid, and to temper his impetuosity. For this reason, 
Chabrias, who was a candid and practical man, became 
warmly attached to Phocion. He promoted him to the 
most honourable posts, and raised his reputation amons the 
Greeks by employing him in the most difficult undertakmgs. 
In the naval battle near the Isle of Naxos, he secured for 
Phocion the highest glory, by giving him the command of 
his left wing, where the battle raged most fiercely, and 
where the victory was quickly gained. As this was the 
first battle of the Athenians alone with other Greeks, since 
the capture of their city, they received Chabrias with extra- 
ordinary marks of their regard, and they hailed Phocion as 
a man worthy to take the supreme command. 
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6. Phocion was sent by Chabrias to collect tribute from 
the islands, with a fleet of twenty ships. Phocion said, 
** If you are sending me to carry on war, I must have a 
larger force ; but if I am going to the allies, one ship is 
enough/' He went in his own vessel, and addressed the 
cities; and he treated with their magistrates so frankly, 
that he returned accompanied by a large fleet which the 
allies had laden with their contributions. 

7. Phocion honoured Chabrias during his life ; and after 
his death, he took the utmost care of his relations. He 
laboured to reclaim his son Ctesippus from his vices. He 
found him exceedingly stupid and unmanageable ; but he 
still persevered in endeavouring to amend, or to hide his 
faults. Only on one occasion, this youth obtruded so many 
impertinent questions and advices, as if he were competent 
to teach him his duties as a general, that Phocion said, — 
" O Chabrias, Chabrias I truly I pay dearly for thy friend- 
ship, in bearing with this son of thine ! " 

8. Phocion saw that the public men at that time in 
Athens had divided, as by lot, the military and the civil 
administrations : some of them, as Eubulus, Aristophon, 
Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, confined them- 
selves to public speaking ; while others, as Diopeithes, 
Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares, devoted themselves 
entirely to war : but for himself, he thought it better to go 
back to the practice of Pericles, Aristeides, and Solon, who 
united both in their own persons. Forming himself on 
these models, he aimed continually at peace and repose : 
yet he was more engaged in war than any other man, not 
only of his own, but of earlier times ; neither seeking such 
employments, nor shrinking from them when his country 
called him to them. It appears that he received public 
appointments forty-five times, without having been once 
present at the election. People of little thought were sur- 
prised at the Athenians in this matter, since Phocion so 
often opposed their will, and never did or said anything to 
please them. But as kings are said to use their flatterers, 
who entertain them at their tables, so the Athenians used 
their most graceful and fascinating orators, listening with 
pleasure to their harangues ; but when there was a question 
that concerned the command of their armies, then they 
called for the most austere and sensible man among their 
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citicens, and chose him who stood almost alone in con- 
tending with their wayward caprice. 

9. One day, an oracle fVom Delphi was read in a fuU 
assemhly of the Athenians, which said that all the Athe- 
nians were agreed, with one exception. Phocion rose, and 
said, ** You need not trouble yourselves to inquire of whom 
the oracle speaks : I am that man, for I am not satisfied 
with any thine that you are doing." At another time, 
when his orations met with universal approval and applause, 
he turned to his friends, saying, " Have I suflFered some- 
thing foolish to escape me V* 

10. The Athenians were once asking for money to 
defray the charges of some sacrifice ; and after others had 
given, they called on Phocion. **Ask these rich men>'* 
he said, '* for I should be ashamed to give you anything 
before I have paid this man what I owe him,**-^pointing to 
CaUiades, who was his creditor. When they pressed him, 
and became clamorous, he related this Miie : '* A coward 
was going out to battle. He heard the crows begin to 
croak, laid aside his arms, and stayed at home. Imme- 
diately he took up his arms again, and made up his mind 
to go. The crows began to croak again i he stopped. At 
last he said, * Croak away 5 but you shall not taste me.' " 
At another time, the Athenians ordered him to march 
against the enemy : Phocion refused. They called him a 
coward. *' You cannot make me brave," he said, "neither 
can I make you timid ; but, between ourselves, we under- 
stand each otner." 

11. At a time when the affairs of the Athenians were in 
a very critical state, the people conducted themselves with 
much asperity towards Phocion, and demanded an account 
of his administration. "Save yourselves first, I beseech 
you," was all he said. When the Athenians, who had 
been most abject and trembling during the war, became 
insolent after peace was made, they loaded Phocion with 
reproaches, and told him that he had snatched the victory 
from them. " Happy are you," he said, " iu having a 
general who knows you : otherwise, ye would have perished 
long ago." On a different occasion, when the Athenians 
wished to end a dispute with the Boeotians, about the limits 
of their respective territories, not by reasoning, but by 
fighting, he advised them " to fight the Boeotians by means 
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of wopds> in which you excel them ; not hy arms, in which 
they excel youv" At another time, when they Would not 
assent to his opinion, and even refused to hear him, he 
said> " You may force me to do that of which I do not 
approve; hut you cannot force me to speak contrary to 
my own judgment," One of his adversaries among the 
Athenian orators, Demosthenes, onoe said to him, ** Pho- 
cion, the Athenians will kill thee." " If they are mad," 
repUed Phocion ; '* but they will kill thee, if they are 
wise." 

12. When he saw on a hot day Ptolyeuctus the Spheltian, 
a fat man, pu'ffing and perspiring, and often drinking water, 
as he urged the people to go to war with Philip, Phocion 
said, •* You ought, indeed, to follow this man's advice, and 
go to war ! What a pretty figure he will cut, burdened 
with armour in the presence of the enemy, who is almost 
suffocated in delivering to you the speed! which he has 
prepared!" Lycurgus, the orator, one day upbraided 
Phocion with many offences ; among others, that he had 
advised the Athenians to comply with Alexander's demand 
for ten of their orators. Phocion replied, *' I have given 
many good counsels to the Athenians, but they have not 
followed them." 

13. It may seem wonderful that Phocion, who was so 
severe and cutting in his speeches, should have received 
the surname of The Good. But though difficult, it is not 
impossible for a man to be gentle in some respects, though 
in other respects, unpleasing, and even injurious. Phocion 
never treated any citizen as an enemy for private reasons ; 
but if any of them opposed his efforts for the good of his 
country, he was firm and implacable in his resentment. In 
all other matters, he was of a familiar habit, and accessible; 
and so forgiving that, if the most violent of his enemies 
fell into trouble, he readily exposed himself to danger in 
pleading on their behalf. When his friends reproached 
him for defending a man of bad character, he replied, 
" Good men need no help." When Aristogeiton was con- 
demned, he sent some of his friends to beg that Phocion 
would come to see him. Phocion's friends would have 
prevented him : but he said to them, " Allow me ; for 
when could it be more agreeable to visit Aristogeiton ? " 

14. When the Athenians sent other commanders with 
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their fleets, their allies and the islanders looked on them 
as enemies, fortified their walls, closed their harbours, and 
withdrew, with their families and possessions, from their 
lands, to the protection of their cities ; but when Phocion 
appeared, they went forth in their own ships, crowned 
with chaplets, to give him a joyful welcome. 

15. At the time when Philip of Macedon was secretly 
practising in Euboea, sending troops from Macedonia, and 
soliciting the adherence of the cities by means of their 
governors, Plutarch of Eretria, appealed to the Athenians 
to rescue him from the jaws of the Macedonians. They 
sent Phocion with a small force, hoping that the inhabit- 
ants would readily gather round him. Phocion soon saw 
that every part of their land was corrupted, and that he 
was himself in no small danger of being betrayed. He 
therefore, fortified a mount, separated by a deep ravine 
from the plain of Termypse, in which he kept the best part 
of his army. When he was deserted by the disorderly, 
•the idle, or the cowardly, he desired his officers to care 
nothing about them, as from their want of discipline they 
were useless, and might be in the way ; whereas at home, 
in Athens, the consciousness of their own crime, in de- 
serting their standards, would shut their mouths. On the 
approach of the enemy, he ordered his men to stand under 
arms till he had offered sacrifice. He protracted this cere- 
mony very long, either because the signs were deemed inau- 
spicious, or because he wished to draw the enemy nearer to 
him. Plutarch of Eretria, imagining that Phocion waa 
detained by fear, rushed forwards with his hired troops. The 
Eretrian cavalry, seeing Phocion advance, hurried in a dis- 
orderly manner to the charge : but they were easily broken 
and scattered ; and Plutarch betook himself to flight. 
Part of the enemy, believing that the victory was gained, 
advanced towards the camp ; but at that moment Phocion 
had finished his sacrifice, and the Athenians immediately 
drove them back, and killed a great number of them as 
they attempted to escape along the ravine. Phocion or- 
dered his main body to charge the enemy. The battle wi^ 
bravely fought on both sides. Thallus son of Cineas, and 
Glaucus son of Polymedes, who were stationed near Phocion, 
fought more bravely than the rest. Cleophanes, too, gained 
great honour in that battle ; for, calling back the cavalry 
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from their flight, and urging them with loud cries to 
come to the help of their general, who was in imminent 
danger, he secured, by their return, the victory to the main 
body. 

16. After this battle, Phocion drove Plutarch from 
Eretria, and took possession of Zaretra, a fortification on a 
narrow neck of land, washed on both sides of the sea. He 
did not suffer any of the Greeks to be made prisoners, 
from a fear that the Athenian orators might stir up the 
people to take summary vengeance on them. Having 
brought these affairs to a prosperous issue, he returned 
home. His absence was deeply regretted by the allies, 
who remembered his humanity and justice with the live- 
liest gratitude ; and the Athenian people could not fail to 
appreciate his valour and sagacity ; for Molossus, who 
succeeded him, carried on the war in such a manner as 
to be taken alive by the enemy ; and Philip, whose hopes 
were now enlarged by success, moved his whole force to 
the Hellespont, to occupy at once the Chersonesus, Pe- 
rinthus, and Byzantium. 

17. While the Athenians were preparing to send 
succours to Byzantium, the orators contended that Chares 
should be intrusted with that mission; but Chares did 
nothing worthy of the forces committed to his charge. 
The citizens would not admit him to their harbour. Viewed 
by all with suspicion, he was obliged to creep along the 
coast, extorting money from the allies, and incurring the 
contempt of the enemy. The Athenian people, worked 
on by their orators, began to repent of sending succours to 
the Byzantines. But Phocion said to them, — ^' It is unjust 
to be angry at your allies for their want of confidence ; you 
ought rather to be angry with those generals who have 
excited their distrust ; for they have made you an object of 
terror to those whose safety depends entirely on you." 
Moved by this speech, the Athemans changed their minds, 
and ordered Phocion himself to go to the Hellespont. This 
order was of the greatest importance for the safety of 
Byzantium. The very name of Phocion was a shield. 
Cleon, a principal citizen of Byzantium, had been an early 
friend of Phocion in the Academy. He pledged himself for 
him to the Byzantines. They would not permit him to 
encamp without their walls, as he desired, but opened 
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tlieir gates to receive him, and conducted the Athenians to 
their houses. This confidence encouraged the Athenians 
to live among them in the most temperate manner, and to 
use their best efforts for them in the field. . Philip was 
thus driven from the Hellespont in disgrace ; for till then 
he had seemed to be invincible. Phocion captured some 
of Philip's ships, and recovered some of the towns in which 
he had placed garrisons; and by making frequent incur-' 
sions, he ravaged the lands held by him ; until, having 
received a wound in battle, he sailed back to Athens. 

18. The Megarseans applied secretly for the help of the 
Athenians. Phocion, fearing lest the Boeotians, coming to 
the knowledge of this, should prevent their success, made 
the proposals knovm to the people early in the morning : 
and, as soon as their sanction was given, sounded the signal 
for taking arms and departing. The Megarseans received 
him with joy. He instantly fortified the harbour of 
Nissea, and jomed it to the city by two walls ; so that having 
Kttle anxiety about an attack of their enemies by land, they 
became decided in their adherence to the Athenians. 

19. The Athenians were now openly committed to the 
war vnth PhiUp. In Phocion's absence at the islands, they 
had appointed other generals. On his return, he laboured 
to persuade the Athenians to accept the treaty of peace 
proposed to them by Philip. One of the sycophants that 
were continually hanging about the public tribunals, asked 
him, — " Do you venture, Phocion, to turn the Athenians, 
now they have taken up arms ? " Phocion repHed, "I do ; 
even while I know that war puts you in my power, and 
peace puts me in yours." His counsel was rejected for that 
of Demosthenes, that they should carry on the war at as 
great a distance as possible from Athens. " My friend," 
said Phocion, " let us consider, not where to fight, but how 
to conquer ; for thus we can put the battle as far off as we 
please ; to the vanquished, all kinds of miseries are at hand." 

20. The Athenians being vanquished, the most turbulent 
of the citizens drew Charidemus to the tribunal, and de- 
manded that he should be chosen general. The better 
citizens were alarmed ; and by appealing to the court of 
Areopagus, it was with many prayers and tears that they 

Erevailed on the people to intrust the charge of the repub- 
c to Phocion. Phocion thought that the laws and condi- 
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tions proposed by Philip should be accepted. But after- 
wards^ Demas proposed that Athens shoudd be included in 
the general Grecian confederacy. Phocion objected, that 
they should first know the conditions which Philip would 
require from the Greeks. The times were not favourable 
to Phocion* s views. When he saw the Athenians disposed 
to repent of the step they had taken, because they were 
required to provide ships and cavalry for PhiUp's use, he 
said, "This is what I feared ; but now that you have joined 
the confederacy, you should neither murmur nor despond, 
remembering that your fathers were at one time required to 
command, and at another to obey; and that by acting 
uprightly, and with honour in both conditions^ they saved 
themselves and Greece." 

21. Phocion would not allow any public rejoicings at 
Athens when they received intelligence of Philip's death, 
alleging that it betrayed an abject spirit to rejoice over the 
death of an enemy ; and that the army with which they 
had fought at Cheeronea was lessened by only one man. 

22. Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for his invectives 
against Alexander as he marched against Thebes, by 
quoting the words of the companions of Ulysses, after 
their escape from the cave of Polyphemus : 

" Why rouse that monster, whose resistless force 
The mountains hurled, that backward turned our course, 
Back to impending death I" 

*' Would yt)tt cast this republic into such a fire, so near at 
hand ? I would rather keep the people from it, however 
eager they may be, since it is for that purpose that I have 
undertaken the command." 

23. After the destruction of Thebes, Alexander demanded 
of the Athenians that they should give up to him Demos- 
thenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, and Charidemus: the whole 
assembly fixed their eyes on Phocion, and frequently called 
on him by name. As he rose, he placed near him one of 
his most confidential friends, and said, "These orators 
have brought our affairs to such a pass, that if any one 
should demand even Nicocles here, I should give him up ; 
I should even think it a happiness to give my own Hfe for 
you all. I am grieved, Athenians, for the Thebans who 
have fied to us for refuge ; but it sufiices that the Greeks 
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should lament the fate of Thehes. Instead of fighting, let 
us intercede with the conquerors for both Thebes and 
Athens/' 

24. It is said that Alexander fiung from him the first 
decree of the Athenians, and turned his back on the 
deputies who brought it. But the second, which was 
presented by Phocion, he received when he heard from 
the older men of his court that he was a man whom Philip 
his father had greatly honoured. He not only listened to 
his discourse and his intentions, but admitted him to his 
council. Phocion advised him, if he " sought repose, to 
lay down his arms ; if glory, to turn those arms from the 
Greeks against the Barbarians.*' He so won upon Alex- 
ander by sentiments suited to his genius and disposition, 
that he said to him, " Let the Athenians look well to what 
is going on ; for if I am taken away, the empire will be 
theirs." "With Phocion he entered into the closest friend- 
ship, and raised him to honours which but few of his 
constant attendants had acquired. On one occasion, he 
sent him a himdred talents from Asia. When the servants 
of Alexander brought this money to Athens, Phocion asked 
them why, among so many Athenians, Alexander had sent 
so large a present to him alone ? They replied, " Because 
he believes you alone to be a good and honourable man.*' 
** Then,** said Phocion, " permit me to be so esteemed, and 
to be so in reality.** They then accompanied him to his 
house. There they noticed his remarkable frugaHty, his 
wife baking, and Phocion himself drawing water from the 
well to wash their feet. They urged him the more to 
receive Alexander's present, and said that it was degrading 
for the friend of the king to live in so hardy a manner. 
A poor old man in a threadbare cloak passing by, Phocion 
asked them, " Do you think that man's case is worse than 
mine ? ** They addressed him in complimentary words ; he 
replied, '* He lives on less, and is content. In short, since 
I have no use for this money, I will not have it in my 
possession ; for it would bring both on me and on Alex- 
ander the reproaches of the Athenian people.*' The 
money, therefore, was carried back ; and Phocion showed 
the Greeks, that by not wanting it, he was richer than 
he who had sent it. When Alexander, offended at this 
refusal, wrote to Phocion, that he did not regard as his 
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friends those who would receive nothing from him, Phocion 
still declined the money ; but he begged for the Hberty of 
Echecratides the sophist, Athenodorus the Imbrian, and 
Demaratus and Sparto of Rhodes, who had been appre- 
hended on some charges, and were kept in chains at Sardis. 
Alexander immediately discharged them. After this, Cra- 
terus was sent by Alexander from Asia, and he ordered 
him to give Phocion his choice of four Asiatic cities, and 
to tell him in the most earnest manner, that Alexander 
would be indignant if he did not accept it. Alexander 
died not long after. 

25. Phocion's house was shown in Plutarch's time, in 
the ward of Melita, adorned with some plates of brass, but 
small and unpretending. Of two wives whom he married, 
we know nothing respecting the first, but that she was 
sister of Cephisodotus, a statuary. The second was not 
less celebrated among the Athenians for her fhigaUty and 
chastity, than Phocion was for his integrity. An actor 
who was to personate a queen before a full assembly of 
Athenians, demanded a train of followers richly dressed ; 
which being refused, he kept the spectators waiting, until 
Melanthus, who furnished the representation, pushed him 
on the stage, saying aloud, " Dost thou not see the wife of 
Phocion, attended by a single maid ? Comest thou hither 
to show thy insolence, and to pervert the manners of our 
women ? " The theatre was shaken with applause. This 
same wife of Phocion was visited by an Ionian lady, who 
showed her brilliant collars and bracelets of gold and 
gems. " My ornament," she said, ** is Phocion, now, for 
the twentieth year, the general of the Athenians.*' 

26. Phocion's son wished to contend in the games of 
Panathencea. His father consented, — not that he cared 
anything about his gaining the victory, but because he 
hoped that the youth, who was dissolute and fond of 
drinking, might be benefited by the training. Many of 
the young man's friends offered to celebrate his victory by 
feasts ; but Phocion declined them all, except one. When 
Phocion came to the feast, he observed, among other ex- 
travagances, that wine mingled with aromatics was pre- 
sented to wash the feet of the guests. Calling his son, he 
said to him, " Phocus, are you not allowing your friends to 
rob you of your victory ? " To correct the bad habits of 
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Phocus, his father took him to Sparta, and placed him in 
one of the classes of youths who were trained in the dis- 
cipline of their country. By so doing, he gave umhrage to 
the Athenian people, as though he despised the institutions 
of his own city. Demades said to him, on one occasion, 
" Why not, Phocion, persuade the Athenians to adopt the 
Spartan customs ? If you like, I will propose it to the 
people, and draw up a law for that purpose." ''Truly,'* 
said Phocion, " it will hecome you, redolent of perfume, 
and wearing that mantle, to advise the Athenians to Hve 
like the Spartans, and to praise Lycurgus." 

27. At a time when Alexander wrote to the Athenians to 
send him some ships, the orators were for opposing the 
measure ; but the coimcil called on Phocion for his opinion. 
" My opinion is," he said, " that you must either conquer 
by your arms, or be the friends of those who do." To 
I^theas, who displayed great fluency and boldness in his 
first address to the Athenians, he said, ''And cannot 
you, so lately made a freeman, hold your peace ;" Har- 
palus had fled from Babylon with vast treasures belong- 
ing to Alexander, and brought them to Athens. He was 
immediately attended by a crowd of orators ready to sell 
their abilities. To these he gave a small portion of 
his wealth ; but to Phocion he sent seven hundred talents, 
committing his person, and all he had, to his protection. 
When Phocion sent him word that he should not go on 
corrupting the Athenians with impunity, he remained quiet 
for a time. In a few days, the Athenian people were 
assembled to discuss this business. Harpalus observed that 
the men who had accepted this money had become his ene- 
mies to save themselves ; while Phocion, who had kept 
clean hands, was willing to consult the safety of Harpalus, 
so far as consisted with the pubUc good. He therefore 
made the most strenuous efforts to gain him entirely to his 
interests ; but having tried him on every side, he found him 
like a citadel, on which gold could make no impression. He 
contracted a close friendship with Charicles, Phocion's son- 
in-law ; whose character was brought into suspicion for that 
reason, as he trusted all his affairs in his hands, and trans- 
acted all his business through him. When Charicles was 
called to account for the money he had received from Har- 
palus, he begged the protection of Phocion j but Phocion 
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refused, saying, " Charicles, I made thee my son-in-law, 
only for honourable purposes/* 

28. The first person that brought to Athens the news of 
Alexander's death, was Asclepiades. Demades refused to 
credit his report ; " For,'' said he, "the whole world would 
be filled with the odour of his corpse." Phocion saw that 
the people were excited, and ripe for sudden changes, and 
did what in him lay to put some restraint upon their pas- 
sions. But when he saw one orator afler another springing 
to the tribune and crying out, ** The news is true ; Alexan- 
der is dead :" he called out, " Be it so : if he is dead to-day, 
he will be dead to-morrow, and dead the day after : you will 
have ample time to deUberate with leisure, and more safely.'* 

29. Leosthenes, who saw how indignant Phocion was at 
his misconduct in hurrying the Athenians into war, tried to 
put him down by ridicule. " What good," he said, " has 
Phocion done, in all the years in which he has been your 
general ?" Phocion answered, " Is it a small thing, that 
citizens have been buried in' their own sepulchres?" Leos- 
thenes became fierce and insolent in his address to tlie 

Seople ; but Phocion said, ** Your speech, young man, is 
ke the cypresses, — large and tall, but without fruit." 
Hyperides rose and asked, " When, then, Phocion, would 
you advise the Athenian people to take up arms ?" He 
answered, "When I shall see the young keeping their 
place, the rich offering their money, and the orators holding 
back their hands from the treasury." 

30. The preparations which Leosthenes made for war 
excited universal admiration among the Athenians. When 
they asked Phocion what he thought of them, he said, 
" Very well, for the short race ; but I fear the coming 
back : the state has no more horses, nor ships, nor men." 
And so the event proved. At first, Leosthenes gained a 
splendid name; for he defeated the Boeotians in battle, 
and he drove Antipater within the walls of Lamia. Every 
day the Athenians were making feasts, and offering sacri- 
fices. They asked Phocion, ** Do you not wish that you 
had done these things?" |' Truly," he replied, "but I 
would have advised very different things to be done." 
And when messengers and letters were contuiually re- 
porting new victories, he said, " When are we to give over 
conquering?" Afler the death of LeostheneS| those who 
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were afraid that if Phocion were appointed general he would 
bring the war to an end, prompted an obscure man to rise 
in the assembly, and say, " that, as a private friend and a 
former schoolfellow of Phocion, he moved that they should 
be sparing of so great a man, who had no equal ; and that 
Antiphilus be placed at the head of the army." The people 
assented to this man's proposal. Phocion rose and said : 
** I was never at school with this man, nor did I ever know 
him ; but from this day I enter into friendship with him, 
since he has so well consulted my advantage." 

3 1 . Phocion was strongly opposed to the war with the 
Boeotians. When some of his friends told him that if he 
persevered in his opposition the Athenians might be pro- 
voked to put him to death, *' Unjustly," he repHed, " if 
I consult their interest ; if I injure them, justly." When, 
however, he could not appease their clamours, he ordered a 
herald to proclaim : " All the Athenians who are not more 
than sixty years of age are required to take five days' pro- 
vision, and unmediately to follow Nicias from the assembly." 
There was a great tumult, the elder citizens crying out, 
and making their escape. " There is no hardship," said 
Phocion ; *' I, your general, fourscore years old, shall be 
with you." For a while this proceeding kept them pretty 
quiet; but some time after, when the Attic coasts were 
invaded by Micion with a large Macedonian force, Phocion 
led the Athenian army against him. As the Athenians 
crowded upon him with their advices and opinions, sug- 
gesting that here he should occupy a mound, and there 
plant his cavalry, he exclaimed, " O Hercules ! how many 
generals I see, but how few soldiers!" When he had 
drawn up in the order of battle, one of his infantry went 
forward from the line, but struck at once with the dread of 
an enemy coming to meet him, he quickly returned to the 
ranks. " Are you not ashamed, young man," said Phocion, 
** to have deserted two posts : the one assigned by your 
general, and that chosen by yourself?" He then charged 
the enemy, and completely routed them, putting Micion 
and a large number of his people to death. About the 
same time, the army of the Grecian League in Thessaly 
gained a battle against Antipater, who was joined by 
Leonnatus, and all the Macedonians from Asia. In this 
battle, the infantry of the Greeks was commanded by 
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Antiphilus, and the Thessalian cavalry by Menon. Leon- 
natus was killed. 

32. Not long aftfcr these successes, however, the Greeks 
were defeated near Cranon, by a powerful army brought by 
Craterus from Asia. Their loss was not very heavy ; and 
it was occasioned by the insubordination of the soliiers to 
young and feeble officers. At the same time, many of the 
states were induced by the arts of Antipater, to abandon 
the League, and basely to sell their liberty. Profiting by 
their desertions, Antipater marched straight against Athens. 
Demosthenes and Hyperides made their escape from the 
city. Demades had been fined seven times for making 
proposals against the laws, and not being able to pay any 
portion of the penalties, he had been declared infamous, 
and had lost the right of addressing the assembly. But, 
now, finding himself at Hberty, he proposed that ambas- 
sadors should be sent to Antipater, with full power to 
sue for peace. The people were alarmed, and cfdled with 
one voice for Phocion, declaring that he was the only 
man whom they could trust. " If you had followed my 
counsels," he said, " you would not now have been in a 
condition to require deliberation on such a proposal." The 
law having passed, Phocion was sent to Antipater, who 
had encamped at Thebes, ready to march upon Attica. 

33. The first thing Phocion required of Antipater was, 
that he should enter into a treaty of peace before he 
moved his camp. Craterus objected, that the proposal 
was imreasonable, since, by remaining where they were, 
they were burdening their friends, when they might be 
living at the expense of their enemies. But Antipater took 
him by the right hand, and said, "We must grant this 
favour to Phocion." In other respects, he required the 
Athenians to leave him to declare the conditions of peace, 
as they had required him to submit to Leosthenes, at the 
siege of Lamia. When Phocion returned vdth these terms 
to Athens, the citizens were compelled by their necessities 
to grant them. He then went again, vdth additional 
ambassadors, to Thebes. Among them was Xenocrates jthe 
philosopher ; for so high was his reputation that they 
beUeved it impossible for the most fierce and headstrong of 
mankind to avoid the reverence which his very looks 
inspired. But such was Antipater's savage hatred of virtue. 
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that the event was quite contrary to their expectation ; for 
while he embraced the others, he did not even salute 
Xenocrates. Whence Xenocrates is reported to have sai-. 
" Antipater has done well, to be ashamed of having me 
for a witness of the injustice he is meditating against 
Athens." Afterwards Antipater cut him short, as he was 
beginning to speak. When Phocion had spoken, Antipater 
said that he was willing to form a treaty of peace and friend- 
ship with the Athenians, on condition that they should give 
up Demosthenes and Hyperides ; that they should establish 
their government on the ancient footing, when the power 
was in the hands of the wealthy ; that they should receive 
a garrison into Munychia ; and that they should pay all 
the expenses of the war, and a fine besides. All the am- 
bassadors, except Xenocrates, joyfully accepted these condi- 
tions as highly favourable ; but he said, " that Antipater 
dealt moderately with them as slaves; but, as freemen 
with great severity." Phocion expressed strong objections 
to the placing of a garrison in Munychia ; but Antipater, 
we are told, rephed to him, "We are prepared, Phocion, 
to indulge thee in all things, except in those which would 
destroy both thee and ourselves. It is represented by 
others in this way. Antipater asked Phocion if he would 
guarantee the faithful observance of all the other conditions, 
in case the garrison was not insisted on. Phocion was silent, 
and hesitating about his reply, when Callimedon, a violent 
hater of popular governments, broke in with these words : 
" If this man were to pledge himself, Antipater, wouldst thou 
trust him, and abandon thine own designs ?" So the Athe- 
nians were forced to submit ; and a Macedonian garrison 
occupied Munychia. It was commanded by Menyllus, a 
man of moderate disposition, and a friend of Phocion. 

34. The Athenians resented this condition, as a proof of 
Che harshness and insolence of Antipater, rather than as a 
wise precaution. It was rendered the more mortifying to 
them, that the garrison entered Munychia on the day 
when they celebrated their Greater Mysteries by carrying 
Bacchus in procession from Eleusis. The people looked 
back to bygone times. "Formerly," they said, "our 
enemies were terrified by the mystic visions and the voices 
that accompanied our sacred ceremonies; but now the 
gods look with indifference on our sorest calamities, and 
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permit the holiest and happiest season of the year to be 
profaned as the date of our most terrible sufferings." 

35. The garrison, commanded by Menyllas, did no harm 
to the Athenians; but twelve thousand citizens were ex- 
cluded, by the treaty, from all share in the government. 
Part of these, remaining in Athens, lamented the injustice 
and infamy by which they were degraded ; the rest, who 
withdrew to Thrace, where Antipater assigned a city and 
some lands for their use, had all the appearance of a sub- 
dued and exterminated people. The death of Demosthenes 
in the isle of Calauria, and of Hjrperides at Cleonse, made 
the Athenians remember with regret. and almost affection 
the reigns of Alexander and Philip. They were like the 
Phrygian peasant in the times when the murderers and 
successors of Antigonus so heavily oppressed his subjects. 
The man was digging the earth, and some one asking him 
what he was seeking, he said with a groan, '* I am seeking 
Antigonus.'* This saying occurred to not a few Athenians, 
who remembered how lofty, generous, and, at the same 
time, placable, those great kings had been, and contrasted 
them with Antipater, who held his power under the mask 
of a private man, with the coarseness of his cloak and the 
simplicity of his living, but acted the part of a most cruel 
and tyrannical oppressor to those who were brought under 
his power. Nevertheless, he was induced by Phocion to 
recall many from banishment, and to grant to many exiles 
an abode in the Peloponnesus, instead of being forced, like 
the rest, to live beyond the Ceraunian mountains and the 
promontory of Tsenarus. Of this number was Agnonides 
the sycophant. 

36. The inhabitants of Athens were mildly and justly 
governed. Good and moderate men were retained in the 
magistracy : the troublesome and seditious were deprived 
of the power of doing mischief, and they cooled down amid 
the labours of their fields and gardens. One day Menyllus 
saw Xenocrates paying tribute as a stranger ; he proposed 
to enrol him as a citizen, but Xenocrates refused, saying, 
" I will not be a member of a government which, as an 
ambassador, I opposed." Menyllus sent a large sum of 
money as a present to Phocion ; but Phocion said to him, 
^' Menyllus is not a greater man than Alexander, nor has 
phocion a better reason for accepting a present now than 

o 2 
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he had when he refused one from the king.*' Menjllus 
prayed him to receive it at least for his son, hut he replied, 
*• If Phocus should change his course of Ufe, his patrimony 
will suffice ; but if he continue as he is, nothing will suffice 
him.** When Antipater would have persuaded him to do 
something inconsistent with his honour ; he answered him 
very severely, ** It will not do, Antipater, to use me as a • 
friend, and, at the same time, as a flatterer." Antipater 
himself is believed to have said, " I have at Athens two 
friends, Phocion and Demades : one of them I cannot in- 
duce to take anything ; the other I cannot satisfy." And 
truly, Phocion gloried in his poverty as a virtue, which he 
held fast to the end of his life, though he had been so 
often general to the Athenians, and had nmnbered the 
greatest kings among his friends. Demades, on the con- 
trary made a parade of his riches, even in matters for- 
bidden by the laws ; for no foreigner was allowed to appear 
in a musical chorus, under a penalty of a thousand drachmae; 
but Demades introduced a chorus composed entirely of a 
hundred foreigners, and brought at the same time into the 
theatre ten thousand drachmae to pay the penalty. In the 
same spirit he said to his son at his marriage, ''When I 
married thy mother, my son, not a neighbour knew ; but 
even kings and governments contribute to the expenses of 
thy nuptials." 

37. The Athenians urged Phocion to induce Antipater 
to remove the Macedonian garrison from Munychia, but 
he always refused such an embassy ; either because he had 
no hope of moving Antipater, or because he saw that the 
people acted with greater modesty and more wisely while 
they were under that restraint. He did obtain from Anti- 
pater a longer term for the payment of the money. What 
Phocion declined, the Athenians proposed to Demades, 
who readily undertook it, and went with his son to Mace- 
donia. He arrived at the time when Antipater was ill of 
the malady of which he died. Cassander, who held the 
reins of government, found a letter written by Demades to 
Antigonus in Asia, inciting him to take the empire of 
Greece and Macedonia, which he said was now ** hanging 
by an old and rotten stalk :** so he expressed his contempt 
for Antipater. Cassander apprehended him as soon as he 
.arrived. First, he killed his son, so near to him that the 
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father received the son's blood in his bosom; and then, 
bitterly reproaching him for his ingratitude and treachery, 
he killed Demades himself. 

38. Antipater on his death-bed himself appointed 
Polysperchon general, and Cassander a commander of a 
thousand men. But when Antipater was dead, Cassander 
aimed at the supreme power. Without loss of time he 
sent Nicanor to succeed Menyllus, and to take possession 
of the garrison at Munychia, before the Athenians could 
hear of Antipater* s death. In a few days after, the death 
of Antipater was announced. The Athenians accused 
Phodon of having known of this event, and of concealing 
it for the sake of Nicanor ; but he was unmoved. He had 
frequent interviews with Nicanor, and induced him ta 
render himself popular among the Athenians by the 
magnificent games with which he indulged them. While 
this was going on at Athens, Polysperchon, who was the 
guardian of the young king, Alexander's son, was using 
means to counteract Cassander's schemes. He wrote letters 
to the Athenians, assuring them that the king restored to 
them their popular government, and ordered that all the 
Athenians should be admitted to their ancient privileges. 
Polysperchon's object was to lay a snare for Phocion. 
Wishing to become master of Athens, as his conduct soon 
after showed, he had no hope of succeeding so long as 
Phocion lived; and he relied for his destruction on the 
restoration of the orators and sycophants whom Phocion 
had excluded from the government. 

39. The Athenians were greatly moved by these letters 
of Polysperchon. Nicanor came to their assembly in the 
Pirseus, for the purpose of addressing the people on the 
matters to which they referred, trusting his person to the 
care of Phocion. Drocyllus, the general commanding the 
territories outside the city, attempted to seize Nicanor; 
but he being apprised of it made his escape, threatening 
to avenge himself on the city. Phocion was blamed for 
not detaining him when he was in his power; but he 
answered, that "he confided in Nicanor, and apprehended 
no evil from him ; but if it should turn out that he had 
been mistaken, he wished all men to know that he would 
rather bear injustice than inflict it." At this time, Polys- 
perchon' s son appeared at Athens with an army, professing 
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that he came to support the Athenians against Nicanor, 
but in fact to seize their city, if an opportunity should arise 
in the midst of the dissensions which distracted it. The 
exiles who accompanied Alexander, together with foreigners 
and citizens of the basest character, resorted to him ; and 
in a confused and irregular assembly they deposed Phocion, 
and appointed other generals. The Athenians would not ' 
have escaped the danger which now threatened them if 
their suspicions had not been awakened by seeing that 
Alexander had frequent private interviews with Nicanpr 
near the city walls. The orator Agnonides accused Phociou 
of treason. Callimedes and Charicles left the city through 
fear. Phocion and his remaining adherents went to Poly- 
sperchon. They were accompanied by Solon of Pktsea, 
and Deinarchus of Corinth, ^o were regarded as friends 
of Polysperchon. On their way, they were detained many 
days at Elatea in Phocis, on account of the sickness of 
Deinarchus; and during this delay the Athenians were per- 
suaded by Archestratus and Agnonides to send ambassaaors 
to accuse Phocion before Polysperchon. 

40. Both these parties reached Polysperchon at the same 
time. He was with the young king near Pharages, in 
Phocis. There he erected a canopy of gold, beneath 
which he placed the king and his friends. His first act 
was to order Deinarchus to be tortured, and then put to 
death. He then gave the Athenians a hearing. In the 
midst of the tumult and clamour of their mutual accusa- 
tions, Agnonides came forward and said : " Throw us all 
into one cage, and send us back to Athens, to plead our 
cause there." The king laughed ; but the crowd of Mace^ 
donians and strangers were eager to hear them, and made 
signs to the ambassadors to proceed. There was no equity 
displayed on the occasion. Polysperchon often interrupted 
Phocion, and at last he struck the ground with his staff 
and ordered him to be silent. When Hegemon appealed 
to Polysperchon as a witness of his affection for the people, 
Polysperchon answered with indignation, "Cease from falsely 
accusing me to the king." The king started up, and at* 
tempted to strike Hegemon with his spear; but Polysperchon 
quickly embraced him. The assembly was then broken up. 

41. Phocion and such of his friends as stood by him 
were taken in custody. As soon as those who were at a 
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distance saw this, they covered their heads, and escaped 
by flight. Cleitus conducted the prisoners to Athens, 
professedly to be tried, but in reality to be punished as 
criminals already condemned to death. The manner of 
conveying them rendered it a sad spectacle. They were 
carried in wagons along the Ceramicus to the theatre. 
There they were detained until the magistrate had sum- 
moned an assembly. From that assembly, neither slaves, 
foreigners, nor infamous persons were excluded; but the 
theatre was open to men, and women, of every kind. The 
letter of the king was read, declaring that he knew these 
men were traitors, but that he committed the judging of 
them to the Athenians as free-men, now living in the enjoy- 
ment of their own laws. Cleitus introduced the prisoners. 
When the higher class of citizens looked at Phocion, they 
blushed, dropped their heads, and wept. One of them ven- 
tured to say : ** Since so grave a trial is committed to the 
people, slaves and foreigners ought to be removed from the 
assembly." But the people cried out, and threatened to 
stone these defenders of the power of the few against the 
many. Not a voice was heard on behalf of Phocion. With 
great difficulty, he himself obtained a hearing. He said, 
" Is it your mind to put us to death justly or unjustly?" 
Some persons having answered, " Justly ;" he added, "How 
can you know this, unless you hear us?" But, finding 
them still unwilling to hear him, he drew nearer to them 
and said, " I confess that I have done wrong ; and for my 
conduct 1 condemn myself to death ; but why will you 
destroy these Athenians who have done no vnrong ? " 
When the multitude answered, "because they are thy 
friends," Phocion held his peace. 

42. Agnouides now read the decree which he had written, 
that the people should give their suffrages for the acquittal 
or condemnation of the prisoners. After the decree was 
read, some one proposed that Phocion should be tortured 
before his final punishment, and that the wheel and the 
executioners should be sent for. But Agnonides, seeing 
that Cleitus disapproved, and judging himself that it would 
be a barbarous cruelty, said, " Athenians, when we deal 
with the wretch Callimedon, we will torture him ; but I 
will do nothing of the kind to Phocion." Here a certain 
honourable citizen called out, " Truly, thou art right, for if 
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we should torture Phocion what must we do to thee?" 
The whole assembly rose, and the greater part of them 
crowned themselres with flowers. The priscmers were 
condemned to die. There were with Phocion, Nicocles, 
Thudippus, Hegemon, and Pythodes. Demetrius the Pha- 
lerian, Callimedon, Charicles, and some others, who were 
ibsent, were likewise condemned to death. 

43. When the assembly was dismissed, Phocion and his 
companions were led to prison. His companions bewailed 
their misery with loud cries and lamentations, as they re- 
ceived the last embraces of their friends: but Phocion 
maintained the same steady countenance which they had 
seen when he proceeded from that assembly to take the 
command of armies. They were astonished at his calm 
and lofty bearing. His enemies ran beside him, assailing 
him with reproaches. One of them spat upon him. Pho- 
cion turned to the magistrate, saying, " Will no man put a 
stop to this man's rudeness ?" When Thudippus saw the 
bruising of the hemlock in the prison, he complained of 
the injustice of his fate in being killed with Phocion. Pho- 
cion said to him, ** Dost thou not think it an honour to die 
with Phocion ? " One of Phocion's friends asked him if 
he had any word to send to Phocus : " Tell him,'' he said, 
" that I command him to forget the injustice of the Athe- 
nian people." Nicocles, his most faithful friend be^ed that 
he would allow him to drink the poison first. He replied, 
" Thou askest a hard thing, my Nicocles, and grievous to 
me ; but, as I have never denied thee anything else in all 
my life, I will grant thee this.'* When all the rest had 
drunk, there was not enough poison left for Phocion, and 
the executioner refused to prepare any more until he re- 
ceived twelve drachmae. As this occasioned some delay, 
Phocion called to one of his friends, " Since an Athenian 
may not die but at his own expense, let the man have the 
money." 

44. The day of Phocion's death was the day on which 
the Athenians paraded the streets on horseback in honour 
of Jupiter. As they passed the prison, some of them drew 
off their chaplets, and others looked back on the prison 
gates, and wept. Those who were not entirely brutalized 
by passion, regarded it as a fearful impiety to pollute the 
solemnity of such a day by a public execution. But the 
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enemies of Phocion, resolved to complete their victory, 
obtained a decree that his body should be cast out beyond 
their boundaries, and that no Athenian should light his 
funeral pile. None of his friends ventured to touch his 
body. One Conossion, however, a man accustomed to 
render such services for hire, took it beyond the Eleusinian 
frontier, and burned it with fire from the house of a woman 
of Megara. This woman, assisted by her maids, raised 9 
tomb, and consecrated it to the memory of Phocion. 
Collecting his ashes in her bosom, she buried them that 
night beneath her hearth, with these words : " To thee, O 
friendly hearth, I commit these remains of a good man ; 
restore them to the tombs of his fathers when the Athe* 
nians return to their right mind." 

45. It was not long before the Athenians were taught, 
by their misfortunes, what a watchful guardian of tem- 
perance and justice they had destroyed. They dedicated 
to his memory a statue of bronze. They condemned 
Agnonides to death, and executed him. Phocion' s son 
pursued and punished Epicurus an<J Demophilus, who fled 
from the city. What happened to Phocion renewed die 
remembrance of the fate of Socrates. They were treated 
with like injustice, and in both cases Athens was punished 
with similar calamities. 

46. The public conduct of Phocion in his later years was 
wanting alike in dignity and in patriotism. He opposed 
the freedom and independence of Athens. He has thus 
left an example to be shunned, not followed. When we 
cannot act on good principles, we should not act at all. 
To do right is always honourable, whether it be successful 
or not. It is in difficult circumstances that men are tried. 
It is then that principles are seen. We are not at Hberty 
to imagine what our conduct might be in circimistances 
different from those in which we are placed, nor to lay the 
blame on any outward events whatever when we have done 
wrong. We have a simple rule to guide us ; and to God, 
who gives us that rule, our great account is to be rendered. 
Then it will not avail us to plead the fault of others in 
excuse for our own. Each will answer for himself, and not 
for another. 

47. There is an independence of spirit which spring$ 

o 3 
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from pride^ and betrays itself in arrogance or selfishness. 
He who looks only on his own talents or attainments, or 
who scorns those who may be inferior to him. in these 
respects, is not likely to have many friends ; and he will 
fina his enemies bitter and unrelenting. Even when the 
proud man seeks the welfare of others, but refuses to sym- 
pathize with them, and treats their opinions and their 
actions with contempt, we must not be surprised if in his 
adversity his merits are forgotten. Such appears at all 
times to have been the spirit of Phocion. But it is not 
the spirit of the wise and truly humane religion which is 
taught in the gospel. There we are instructed to be 
" clothed with humility ;" to ** condescend to men of low 
estate ;" to exercise " forbearance" towards the weak- 
nesses and faults of others ;" to look " on the things of 
others," as well as on our own ; to remember who maketh 
us " to differ ;" and, while we ascribe all that is good in us 
to the grace of God, to seek to please our " neighbour imto 
edification." All men are to be honoured. All partake of 
the same nature, are involved in the same apostasy, and 
must be saved by faith in the same Redeemer. To despise 
a man is to despise God his Maker. To be indifferent to 
the approbation of men is great arrogance. 

48. But there is an independence of mind which is 
essential to true dignity, and which secures the noblest 
enjoyment. Phocion was indeed vdser than Alexander, 
when he refused his presents. Daniel was superior to 
Belshazzar, when he said, " Let thy gifts be to thyself, and 
give thy rewards to another." He who judges for himself, 
in truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and evil, is no 
despiser of the judgments of others : though his principles, 
convictions, and preferences, being his own, will not bow to 
the authority, or yield to the persuasions, of his fellow- 
mortal. And he who so regulates his desires as to abridge 
his wants, is raised above many of the temptations before 
which others are continually ialling. It is a hard lesson, 
and but slowly learned, " in whatsoever state" we are 
** therewith to be content." Yet until we do learn it, we 
are slaves — slaves to opinion, whether of the few or of the 
many ; slaves to those who have it in their power to gratify 
or disappoint us; and slaves to our own desires. The 
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heart which depends on God alone is "free of the uni- 
verse," everywhere at home, always happy ; and this is the 
freedom wherewith the ** Son" makes" us free, — ** free 
indeed." 



LIFE OF EUMENES. 
B. c. 431. 



I . It is related that the father of Eumenes, of Cardia, 
was reduced hy poverty to exercise the calling of a currier 
in the Thracian Chersonesus. He trained up his son in 
learning and Hberal exercises. In the days of Eumenes' 
boyhood, it is said, king Philip passed through the 
town of Cardia, and amused himself at his leisure by 
watching the exercises of the youths and children. He 
inarked the superiority of Eumenes to the other boys in 
courage and address, and was so much pleased that he 
took him into his own family. But Plutarch thinks it 
more probable, according to the account given by others, 
that Philip promoted Eumenes out of regard to his father, 
to whom he was bound by the ties of friendship and hos- 
pitality, After Philip's death, Eumenes was not second to 
any of Alexander's attendants in either wisdom or fidelity. 
His office was that of chief secretary ; but he enjoyed as 
much of the king's esteem as the most familiar of his 
friends. He had the command of an expedition in India; 
and he succeeded Perdiccas when he was appointed to the 
province vacated by the death of Hephsestion. For this 
very reason, when Neoptolemus boasted, after the death 
of Alexander, that he had borne the shield and the spear 
of that prince, while Eumenes handled the styliM and 
tablets, the Macedonians laughed at him, knowing that 
Alexander had honoured Eumenes, not by military ap- 
pointments only, but by a family alliance; for, on the 
celebrated occasion on which he married the daughter of 
one of the noblest Persian houses to one of his principal 
friends, he gave one of his sisters-in-law to Ptolemy, and a 
second to Eumenes. 

2. Eumenes was, nevertheless, often in disgrace with 
Alexander, and he was brought into considerable danger 
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on account of Hephaestion. On one occasion Hephsestion 
had given to Evius, a flute-player, the house which the 
servants of Eumenes had taken for their master. Euoienes 
went to Alexander, and cried out that it would be better 
for him to throw awav his arms, and learn to play the 
flute, or perform tragedies. Alexander at first took up 
his complaint, and sharply rebuked Heph»stion; but a 
little while after he changed, and his auger fell on Eumenes 
for having spokeu with more reproach to himself than 
freedom against Hephsestion. At another time, when Alex- 
ander wished to send Nearchus on a secret expedition to 
explore the ocean, he asked his friends for money, not 
having any in his treasury. From Eumenes he asked for 
three hundred talents, and he offered him only one hun^ 
dred, and that with no courtesy, complaining that he had 
great difficulty in raising it. Alexander neither reproached 
him, nor accepted the money, but he ordered his tent to 
be secretly set on fire, that he might convict him of false- 
hood, when he was obliged to bring out his money. Un- 
happily the tent was burned down too quickly to allow of 
anything being carried out, and Alexander repented of the 
act, because his own papers were destroyed. They found 
in the ruins more than a thousand talents of silver and 
gold, melted by the flames. Alexander did not take any 
of the gold ; and be sent to all the satraps and prsefects 
for copies of the papers which had been burned, and 
ordered them to be committed to the charge of Eumenes. 
Another bitter quarrel afterwards arose between Eumenes 
and Hephsestion, on account of some gift. Notwithstanding 
this, Alexander continued his favour to Eumenes; but after 
Hephsestion* s death, which threw the king into the deepest 
affliction, he acted with great severity towards all whom he 
suspected of having envied his favourite's prosperity, or of 
rejoicing in his death: he specially suspected Eumenes, 
for he could not forget their frequent quarrels ; but Eumenes 
was a man who knew how to suit himself to circumstances, 
and he borrowed the remedy of his disgrace from the very 
name which had caused it. He warmly encouraged the 
zeal of Alexander in honouring Hephsestion' s memonr, 
suggested numerous devices for that purpose, and generously 
offered prodigious sums of money for the erection of a 
splendid sepulchre. 
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3. When Alexander himself was dead, a serious dispute 
arose hetween the army and the court. Eumenes' heart 
was with the court ; hut in his public discourse he affected 
neutraHty, professing that it did not become him who was 
a foreigner, to meddle with the disputes of the Macedoni- 
ans. When the other friends of Alexander departed from 
Babylon, he remained in the city, where he succeeded in 
disposing the body of the infantry posted there to agree 
with the rest, WTien the generals met, after the calming 
of the storm, to divide the satrapies and provinces among 
them, Eumenes obtained Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
bounded by the sea of Pontus as far as Trapezus. These 
countries were not, then, under the power of the Macedo- 
nians ; for Ariarathes was king ; but it was ordered that 
Leonnatus and Antigonus should conduct Eumenes thither 
with a powerful army, to drive out Ariarathes, and to 
settle Eumenes ui the government. Antigonus, elated by 
prosperity, and despising all men, refused to obey the letters 
of Perdiccas ; but Leonnatus, coming down from the upper 
provinces into Phrygia, undertook tms expedition on behalf 
of Eumenes, Hecatseus, tyrant of the Cardians, however, 
besought Leonnatus rather to go to the reHef of Antipater 
and the Macedonians then besieged at Lamia in Thessaly. 
Leonnatus was desirous of following this suggestion : he 
invited Eumenes to join him ; and he endeavoured to recon- 
cile him to Hecatseus ; for Hecatseus and Eumenes inherited 
some political differences from their fathers ; Eumenes had 
openly accused Hecatseus of making himself tyrant of 
Cardia, and he had prayed Alexander to set the Cardians, 
his fellow-countrymen, at hberty. For this reason Eumenes 
objected to the expedition against the Greeks ; and he 
added, that he feared that Antipater would kill him, to 
gratify his own enmity and that of Hecatseus. Leonnatus 
then opened his whole mind to Eumenes. He told him 
that the design of assisting Antipater was only a pretence ; 
that his real object was to obtain for himself the govern- 
ment of Macedonia ; and he showed him letters from Cleo- 
patra, Alexander's sister, in which she urged him to come 
to Pella as her future husband. 

4. Eumenes, either really fearing Antipater, or distrust- 
ing the inabiHty of Leonnatus, took his departure that 
night with three hundred horses, two hundred servants, all 
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well armed, and five thousand talents of gold. With these 
he went to Perdiccas, to whom he discovered the designs of 
Leonnatus. He was cordially received by Perdiccas, and 
admitted to his counsels. In a short time, he was con- 
ducted by Perdiccas at the head of an army to Cappadocia. 
Ariarathes was taken prisoner ; the province was subdued ; 
and Eumenes was declared satrap. At once, he divided the 
cities of Cappadocia among his friends, who received the 
various offices of judges, prefects, and commissioners, Per- 
diccas taking no part whatever in this arrangement. After 
this, Eumenes departed from Cappadocia with Perdiccas, 
desiring to show his attachment to him by being present 
at his court. But Perdiccas, feeling that he could accom- 
plish his own objects bv himself, and knowing that the 
provinces he left behind him required the presence of a 
firm and faithful governor, sent Eumenes back from Cilicia, 
apparently for the purpose of attending to his own pro- 
vince, but in reality to hold Neoptolemus in check in the 
neighbouring province of Armenia. 

5. Neoptolemus was a man of great pride and arro- 
gance ; but Eumenes contrived to keep him to his allegiance 
hy gentle words. Eumenes, seeing that the Macedonian 
infantry had become insolent and unmanageable, determined 
to raise a respectable body of cavalry for the purpose of 
keeping them in order. With this view, he exempted from 
taxes such of the Cappadodans as were in a condition to 
join this body. He bought a large number of horses, 
which he gave to those of his court in whom he could 
confide ; kindling their courage by honours and gifts, and 
training them for service by constant exercises and reviews. 
Some of the Macedonians were taken by surprise, and others 
became more zealous in their duties when they saw among 
them, in so short a time, not less than six thousand three 
hundred well appointed and well disciplined cavaby. 

6. When Crater us and Antipater had subdued the 
Greeks, and marched towards Cappadocia to ruin the 
power of Perdiccas, Perdiccas, being engaged in a war 
with Ptolemy, appointed Eumenes over all the forces in 
Cappadocia and Armenia; and he wrote to Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus, urging them to place themselves at the dis- 
posal of Eumenes. Alcetas openly refused, because the 
Macedonians under his command were ashamed to fight 
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against Antipkter, and were so devoted to Craterus that 
they were ready to embrace his cause. As for Neopto- 
lemus, it was manifest he intended to betray Eumenes, for 
he drew up his troops to attack him. Eumenes now 
enjoyed the firstfruits of his foresight in raising his new 
cavalry. His Macedonian phalanx was broken ; but with 
his cavalry he defeated Neoptolemus, and took his baggage; 
and falling upon his scattered infantry, he made them join 
his army, after having taken an oath of fidelity. Neop- 
tolemus gathered some fugitives, and fled with them to 
Oraterus and Antipater. Craterus and Antipater had 
already sent ambassadors to Eumenes to detach him from 
Perdiccas, promising to continue to him the provinces he 
held, and to add others to them, if he would become 
the friend, instead of being the enemy of Antipater, and 
would continue his friendship for Craterus. Eumenes re- 
plied to these proposals, — that being the ancient enemy of 
Antipater, he would not become his friend at a time when 
he saw him treating his friends as enemies; that ''he 
was ready to reconcile Craterus to Perdiccas on just con- 
ditions ; but that if they attacked anything belonging to 
Perdiccas, he would defend him with his last breath, and 
sacrifice his life rather than his fideHty," As Cratferus 
and Antipater were deliberating at their leisure on this 
reply, Neoptolemus joined them, told them the loss of 
his battle, and called on them to help him, espe- 
cially assuring Craterus, that as soon as the Macedonians 
heard his voice they would join him. In fact, Craterus 
enjoyed a high reputation. After Alexander's death, the 
greater part of the Macedonians desired to have him at 
their head, remembering that from love to them he had 
endured many indignities at Alexander's hands ; for when 
he saw him affecting the manners of the Persians, he had 
the courage to oppose him by maintaining the customs of 
his own country. 

7. Craterus sent Antipater into Cihcia, while he himself 
marched the bulk of his army, with Neoptolemus, against 
Eumenes, hoping to surprise him reposing after his late 
victory. But Eumenes foresaw their coming, and was pre- 
pared. He spread a report among his own soldiers, that 
Neoptolemus was returning, with Pigus, at the head of 
Paphlagonian and Cappadocian cavalry. Many times he 
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was on the point of discovering to his principal officers 
who the enemy really was that was coming against them, 
feeling that this was too important a secret to be kept 
within his own breast; but he adhered to his first re- 
solution. In drawing up for battle, he avoided placing 
any Macedonians to meet Craterus, fearing that if they 
knew him they might desert to him; but he ordered 
two troops of foreign cavalry to advance against himi 
and come at once to close combat, without speaking or 
listening to any herald. Eumenes placed himself at the 
head of three hundred select cavalry, to meet Neopto- 
lemus. When they had passed a small hill which sepa- 
rated the armies from each other, they charged with 
such force that Craterus bitterly reproached Neoptolemus, 
believing that he had deceived him with the flattering 
expectation that he would be joined by many of the 
Macedonians as soon as he appeared. He urged his 
officers to give that day the best proofs of their courage. 
By the first shock their lances were broken, and they came 
to swords. Craterus did not dishonour the memory of 
Alexander. With his own hand he killed many of the 
enemy, and he turned back many that were making head 
against him. At length he fell from his horse, wounded by 
a side thrust from a Thracian. The whole cavalry of the 
enemy passed over him without recognising him, until Gror« 
gias, one of Eumenes' lieutenants, seeing him, sprang from 
his horse, and placed a guard around him. At that moment, 
Neoptolemus charged the wing which was led by Eumenes* 
They hated each other, and made two attempts to meet ; 
the third time they recognised each other, and both spurred 
their horses with loud cries. The meeting of their horses 
was like the grappling of two war-ships. Dropping the 
bridles, each of them grasped the other, and tried to tear 
off the helmet or the breast-plate of his enemy. While 
their hands were thus employed, their horses escaped from 
under them; and without losing their hold, they fell to- 
gether wrestling to the ground. Neoptolemus was the 
first to attempt to rise; but Eumenes wounded him in 
the knee, and stood above him. Neoptolemus supported 
himself on his other knee, and fought bravely, without 
being able to strike a fatal blow ; but receiving a gash in 
his throat, he fell prostrate on the earth. Eumenes took 
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his armour from him, and while he spent his rage in angry 
reproaches, he received a wound in the groin ; but it was 
. given so feebly by his dying enemy, that Eumenes was 
not seriously nurt by it. "Wounded in his thighs and 
arms, he remounted his horse, and pushed his way to 
the left wing of his army, where he supposed the enemy 
was still in force. On learning the state of Craterus, he 
went to him, and found him still breathing, and sensible ; 
he dismounted, gave him his right hand, and wept, cursing 
Neoptolemus, who had brought on him the wretched ne- 
cessity of mortal conflict with one of his best friends. 

8. Eumenes won this battle ten days after the former. 
This victory added greatly to his fame, as he had conquered 
one of his enemies by his prudence, and the other by his 
valour; at the same time, it stirred up the envy of his 
enemies, and even of his allies, who took it ill that by 
Macedonian weapons and hands a stranger had destroyed 
their most illustrious man. Had the news of the death of 
Craterus been borne more speedily to Perdiccas, no other 
person would have thought of ascending the Macedonian 
throne; but the intelligence did not reach his camp, in 
Egypt, until twelve days after he had been killed in 
a sedition. The Macedonians instantly condemned Eu- 
menes to death, and Antigonus and Antipater were com- 
missioned to execute the sentence. Meanwhile Eumenes 
took as many horses as he needed from the king's stud, 
grazing on Mount Ida, sending an account of them to the 
proper officers. It is reported that Antipater laughed 
when he heard of this, saying, that he admired the prudence 
of Eumenes in calculating that he should have either to 
receive or give an account of the king's property. 

9. It was Eumenes* intention to meet his enemies on the 
Lydian plains near Sardis, because his cavalry could act 
there with advantage, and because he was ambitious of 
displaying his power in the presence of Cleopatra; but 
that princess, fearing that if he awaited the arrival of his 
enemies, Antipater would accuse her of supporting him, 
prevailed on Eumenes to march into Upper Phrygia, and 
pass the winter at Celsense : but there Alcetas, Polemon, 
andDocimus disputed with him the command of the army. 
•' So it is,*' said Eumenes, " according to the common 
^ying, men have no thought of the destruction which 
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awaits them.*' lie had promised his soldiers to pay them 
within three days ; hut not having money to fulfil his pro- 
mise, he sold hy auction the villages and castles of that 
region, with all the cattle and slaves. The chief who 
hought a castle employed the hattering-engines suppHed 
by Eumenes, took the place by force, and divided the 
plunder among the soldiers, in proportion to their claims. 
By this means, he so estabhshed himself in the affection of 
the whole army, that when the soldiers found papers which 
had been carefully distributed throughout the camp by the 
enemy's officers, offering a hundred talents and high 
honours to any one who would kill Eumenes, they were 
enraged, and instantly appointed a body-guard of the prin- 
cipal officers to attend him night and aay. Not an officer 
among them declined this duty. They were happy to 
receive from Eumenes such marks of distinction as the 
Macedonian kings had bestowed on their friends. 

10. The conduct of Eumenes, celebrated by Plutarch as 
that of '* a firm and noble mind, excited to magnanimity by 
misfortune," will be very differently regarded when beheld 
in the light of the word of God, which denounces evil, 
whatever form it assumes or name it bears, while it com- 
mends all that is truly just and kind. Eumenes, having 
lost a great battle, which he fought with Antigonus 
in the country of the Oregnians, in Cappadocia, by 
the treachery of one of his own officers, pursued the 
traitor, to prevent his escaping to the enemy, and when 
he overtook him, hanged him on the spot. At another 
time, he turned short in the course in which the enemy 
was pursuing him, returned by another way to the battle- 
field, collected the bodies of his slain, and burned them 
with the timber taken from the doors and windows of the 
surrounding towns and villages. He burned the officers in 
one pile, and the soldiers in another ; and after raising 
large mounds of earth for their monuments, he proceeded on 
his march. Antigonus arriving at the same camp not long 
after, was amazed at his boldness and strength of mind. 
After this, Eumenes fell in with the baggage of Antigonus, 
when he could easily have taken a great number of freemen 
and their slaves, together with the riches which Antigonus 
had amassed in his wars and devastations ; but he feared 
that his people, laden with such a quantity of rich booty,: 
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would be unfit for fliglit, and too impatient to await the 
advantage of time, in which he had placed all his hopes ; 
for he had no doubt that Antigonus would at last become 
weary of pursuing him. It was not an easy matter to 
keep the Macedonians from the spoils which thus seemed 
to invite their rapacity. Eumenes ordered his troops to 
refresh themselves and their horses before they marched 
against the enemy ; and while they were thus engaged, he 
sent a secret express to Menander, the leader of the escort 
to the baggage of Antigonus, to say to him, that he was 
moved by his friendship for him to advise him immediately 
to quit the place where he could be surrounded in a moment, 
for the foot of the neighbouring mountain, where the cavalry 
could not act, and where his rear would be protected. 
This advice was scarcely put into practice, when Eumenes 
sent forward his scouts, and ordered his cavalry to lose no 
time in advancing against the enemy. "While they were 
preparing their horses, the scouts brought back the report 
that Menander had reached a place of safety. Eumenes, 
pretending to be vexed at the disappointment, led off his 
forces. 

11. It is said that Menander was one day relating this 
transaction to Antigonus, when the Macedonians, who 
were present, broke out into warm praises of Eumenes for 
his forbearance when their wives and children were in his 
power ; but Antigonus said, — " It was not for your sake, 
my lucky friends, that he abstained, but for fear of ham- 
perhig himself in his retreat." 

12. From this time, Eumenes, being obliged to lead a 
wandering life, induced a great part of his army to leave 
him, partly out of regard to their safety, and partly from 
regard to his own ; for he was unvnlling to have a body of 
followers who were too numerous for a secret retreat, but 
too few to be of use to him in fighting. Retaining only 
five hundred horse, and two hundred infantry, he withdrew 
to Nora, a small fortification on the borders of Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia. Even there he permitted those of his follow- 
ers, who could not bear the privations of the place, to with- 
draw, and took leave of them with affectionate embraces. 

13. In a few days, Antigonus arrived at Nora. Before 
forming the siege, he invited Eumenes to a friendly inter- 
view. Eumenes answered that Antigonus had many friends 
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with him who coald succeed him in the commjinct of the 
ftimj if he fell, but that for himself there were none of 
those whom he defended thmt could sopplj his place, and 
therefore Antigonus most send hostages before he could 
come down to speak to him. \llien Antigonus said, that 
" he ouc^ht to come to him as his snperior," Eomenes 
answered,— " So long as I ran use mj sword, I own no man 
as mv superior." Antigonus, obliged to yield his point, 
sent his own nephew, Ptolemans. Eumenes then came 
down. Thev embraced each other with much tenderness, 
for ther had' formerly lived in the closest friendship. Their 
interview lasted a long time. Eumenes said nothing of his 
fiersonal safety, or of forgiveness for the past, bat demanded 
that his satrapies and other rewards should be granted to 
him. All present were struck with admiration of his spirit 
and firmness. The Macedonians crowded to see the man 
of whom the army had spoken more than of any other 
since the death of Craterus. Antigonus, fearing lest any 
violence should happen, ordered them to keep at a dis- 
tance, and drove them back with stones. At last, seizing 
Eumenes in his arms, and dispersing the crowd by his 
guards, he carried him with much difficulty to his fortress, 
and placed him beyond the reach of danger. 

14. When Antigonus had surrounded the place yrith 
walls, he lefl some troops to carry on the siege, and took 
his departure. Eumenes, shut up in his little fortification, 
had an abundant supply of com, water, and salt, but no 
other food or condiments ; yet out of such provision as he 
had he prepared cheerful entertainment for his friends, 
inviting them all to his table in turn, and seasoning their 
food with his graceful familiarity and his engaging con« 
versation ;->for he had a beautiful countenance, and a noble 
fieure ; and though not a forcible speaker, his words were 
placid and fascinating, as may be gathered from his epistles. 
The place indeed was extremely incommodious: a space 
of not more than a quarter of a mile, crowded with small 
buildings, in which neither men nor horses could take 
exercise. To relieve the languor which both men and 
horses suffered from their close confinement, and to render 
tliem fitter for flight when occasion offered, he gave the 
largest room in the fort, which was only fourteen cubits 
long, as a place of exercise for the men, ordering them to 
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increase the violence of their walking by degrees. The 
horses were fastened with strong ropes to the top of the 
stables, and their heads and S)reparts were raised by 
pulleys, till they could reach the ground only with their 
hind feet. They were then excited by their keepers with 
shouts and whips, till by the violence of their efforts they 
were out of breath and covered with foam. In this 
manner they were exercised, for agility or strength. They 
were then fed with barley, which was boiled, that they 
might more quickly and perfectly digest it. 

15. "While the siege of Nora still continued, Antigonus 
heard of the death of An ti pater in Macedonia, and of the 
troubled state of affairs in that country, in consequence 
of the dissensions of Cassander and Polysperchon. Aban- 
doning all inferior objects, that he might grasp the whole 
Macedonian empire, Antigonus was anxious to conciliate 
Eumenes, and to have his assistance. For this purpose, 
he sent Hieronymus to make terms with him by means of 
an oath which he had drawn up. Eumenes submitted to 
the judgment of the Macedonians engaged in besieging 
him, whether the oath would not be more just if it were 
altered. Antigonus had made only a slignt reference in 
the beginnmg of the oath to the royal family of Alexander, 
but all the rest of the oath related only to himself. Instead 
of this, Eumenes mentioned the queen Olympias first, 
with the princes, her children, and he proposed to swear 
allegiance not to Antigonus only, but to Olympias and her 
sons, taking all their friends as his friends, and all their 
enemies as his enemies. The Macedonians agreed with 
Eumenes that his oath was more just, and accepted it in 
the corrected form : they then raised the siege, and sent to 
Antigonus that he might also give his oath to Eumenes. 

16. Eumenes restored to the Cappadocians the hostages 
he had at Nora. In return, he received from them horses, 
beasts of burden, and tents. He then sought out the 
soldiers who had been scattered during his retreat through- 
out that region ; so that he had about a hundred cavalry, 
with which he departed, fearing, not without reason, the 
wrath of Antigonus ; for he ordered the Macedonians to 
renew the siege, and sharply rebuked them for accepting 
the altered oath. During his flight from Nora, Eumenes 
received letters from those in Macedonia who viewed with 
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alarm the growing power of Antigonus> in which Olympias 
besought him to come and take charge of her young son 
Alexander ; while Philip, Alexander's successor, and Polys- 
perchon, ordered him to proceed with the army of Cappa- 
docia against Antigonus, and to take from the royal treasury 
at Quinda, in Caria, five hundred talents, to repair his own 
losses, together with as much as he pleased for carrying on 
the war. Letters were sent also from Philip and Polys- 
perchon to Antigenes and Teutamus, the prefects of the 
Silver Shields, who when they received them met £umenes 
with friendly language, but bursting with envy and jealousy 
against a man under whom they disdained to serve. Eumenes 
allayed their envy by declining to take the money from the 
treasury, saying he did not need it. To soften their ambi- 
tious jealousy — for they were too proud to obey, yet too 
feeble to command — he had recourse to superstition. He 
told them that Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, 
showing him a pavilion royally furnished, in which was a 
throne ; and that he said if they would hold their councils 
in that pavilion, he would be present with them, and pros- 
per all tlieir undertakings. By this pagan device he managed 
to conciliate the prefects. They prepared a magnificent 
j)avilion vnth a throne, which they called the Throne of 
Alexander, where they met to transact their most important 
public business. 

17. In passing to the Upper Provinces, Eumenes and 
his colleagues were joined by Peucestas, a friend of 
Eumenes, and by other satraps, who strengthened the 
Macedonian army by the number of their troops, and 
added to its pomp by the splendour of their appearance 
and the largeness of their stores ; but these satraps had 
lived in such barbaric luxury and tyranny since the death 
of Alexander that they could not now agree among 
themselves ; and they lavished such extravagant gifts on 
the Macedonians for their feasts and sacrifices that their 
camp became a scene of unbounded dissipation, where 
military offices were obtained by courting the favour of 
the veteran soldiers, as if the army had been a democracy. 

18. Eumenes saw that while these satraps despised one 
another they were all afraid of him, and only waited their 
opportunity to kill him. He, therefore, professed to be 
greatly in want of money, and borrowed large sums from 
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those who hated him the most^ that the fear of losing their 
money might lead them to put confidence in him, and deter 
them from any attacks upon his person : so that his ene- 
mies became his body-guard ; and whereas others gave 
money to insure their safety, he insured his by borrowing, 

19. So long as there was no danger at hand, the 
Macedonians sold themselves to those who bribed them 
by gifts, and attended at the gates of those who were 
ambitious of being leaders. But as soon as Antigonus 
appeared with a large army, and their affairs cried loudly 
for a proper commander, not only did the crowd of soldiers 
look up to Eumenes, but every one of those who were so 
great in times of peace and luxury, cheerfully offered to 
submit entirely to his orders. When Antigonus attempted 
to pass the river Pasitigris, his movement was unknown to 
all the other officers placed in different stations for the 
purpose of opposing him. Eumenes alone met him, took 
four thousand prisoners, and filled the river with the bodies 
of the slain. 

20. When Eumenes was seized with sickness, the Mace- 
donians most plainly showed that however the other satraps 
might excel in festivals and banquets, they relied on Eumenes 
alone as a commander. Peucestas, who had given them a 
gorgeous feast in Persia, distributing to each man a sheep 
to offer in sacrifice, promised himself the supreme authority. 
As they marched against the enemy, it happened that 
Eumenes, deprived of sleep by a dangerous disease, was 
carried on a quiet litter at a distance from the noise of the 
army. They had not marched far when they saw the 
enemy descending from the hills into the plain. The 
advanced troops of Eumenes were so daunted by the 
brilliancy of the gilded arms reflecting the beams of the 
sun, the lofty towers on the backs of elephants, the purple 
vests with which the cavalry adorned their arms in battle, 
and the compact order in which they marched, that they 
halted; — shouting, ** Let Eumenes be called; we will not 
take a step without having him for our leader ;" and casting 
their shields on the ground, they exhorted one another to 
stand still, and to insist that their officers should not begin 
the battle without Eumenes. Eumenes hearing this, urged 
his bearers, and hastened into the midst of the army, drew 
back the curtains of his litter^ and with an exulting counte- 
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nance, stretched out his right hand. At this sight, they 
saluted him in the Macedonian language, took up their 
shields, and smiting them ^ith their spears, uttered a 
shout of yictory, and challenged their enemies as men who 
knew that their leader was among them. 

21. Antigonus, hearing from some prisoners that £u- 
menes was so ill, as to he carried in a Htter, heliered that 
he would have little trouble in beating the other generals, 
and hastened to the attack. But when he saw the admir- 
able condition and order of the enemy, he stood for a long 
time rapt in astonishment. Presently, he saw the litter 
moving back and forward from one wing to the other, and, 
laughing aloud, as was his custom, he said to his friends, 
" It is that litter that is against us ;" then retreating, he 
formed his entrenchments. 

22. The Macedonians in the army of Eumenes had only 
had time to breathe a little, when they broke out again into 
factions. They insulted their officers, spread themselves 
for winter quarters over nearly the whole province of Gabene 
in Persia ; so that there was a distance of more than a 
hundred and twenty miles between the firont and the rear 
of their encampment. Antigonus heard of this, and hur- 
ried forth against them. He marched along a cUfficult but 
short road, in hope of coming on them thus dispersed, 
before their officers could bring them together. But in that 
wild region the tempests and the frosts compelled his 
troops to kindle fires both night and day. These could not 
be concealed. The astonished mountaineers sent messengers 
on swift dromedaries to Peucestas to tell him what they 
had seen. Peucestas, with the rest, was so frightened that 
he resolved on ffight, intending to raise what men he could 
along the road. But Eumenes calmed their terror by 
engaging to keep Antigonus three days longer than they 
expected on the way. He ordered all the troops to assemble 
without delay ; and accompanied by the other generals, he 
found an elevated spot, on which he directed fires to be 
kindled, to give it the appearance of an encampment. 
Antigonus was dismayed at the appearance of these fires, 
apprehending that the enemy had anticipated his move- 
ments. Fearing to engage fresh troops comfortably win- 
tered with his worn and weary men, he left the shorter 
road, and led his army by the villages and towns, that they 
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might have leisure to recruit their strength. But when he 
met with no disturhance such as usually annoys an army 
retreating near an enemy, and leamea from the nearest 
inhabitants that they had seen no army, but only the burn- 
ing of numerous fires, he perceived he had been deluded by 
Eumenes, and in hi6 vexation pushed on, determined to 
have a battle with him. 

23. The greater part of the army that accompanied 
Eumenes now gathered round him, and in their admiration 
of his prudence called on him to take the sole command. 
Antigenes and Teutamus, the prefects of the Silver Shields, 
stung with envy, resolved on his destruction ; and collect- 
ing most of the satraps and generals, deliberated on the 
time and manner of accomplislung their purpose, when they 
all agreed to avail themselves of his abilities in the approach- 
ing battle, and to cut him off immediately after. Eudemus, 
the keeper of the elephants, and Phsedimus, secretly ap- 
prized Eumenes of this resolution ; not from any good will 
to him, but to prevent the loss of the money he had bor- 
rowed from them. Eumenes thanked them for their con- 
duct. As he entered his tent, he said to his friends, " I 
have to do with wild beasts." He then made his will, 
and tore up or burned all his papers, lest after his death 
any of the writers should be brought into trouble through 
them. 

24. Having completed this business, Eumenes took 
counsel whether he should yield the victory to his enemies, 
or pass through Media and Armenia to invade Cappadocia ; 
but he could decide on nothing whilst his friends were 
present. After tossing about many conflicting schemes, he 
drew up his army, addressed both the Greeks and Barba- 
rians in exciting harangues, whilst he was himself stimu- 
lated by the phalanx and the Silver Shields, who boasted 
that no enemy could stand before them, for they were the 
oldest of the veterans of Philip and Alexander, who had 
never been beaten. Most of them were seventy years old: 
the youngest of them sixty. Hence, when they charged 
the troops of Antigonus, tney cried out, ** "Wretches ! you 
fight against your fathers!" and scattered the whole phalanx : 
none of them could stand ; they were nearly all cut down ; 
and Antigonus was totally defeated in that part of the field. 
But his cavalry was more successful. Through the shameful 
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negligence of Peucestas, he took all the haggage. His 
vigilance was greatly assisted hy the nature of the ground, 
which was not deep nor hard, hut covered with a light 
sand, Hke the seashore. The trampUng of men and horses 
raised this sand hke clouds of chalk, which thickened 
the air, and prevented the enemy from seeing what was 
going on. 

25. Afler the hattle, Teutamus sent some officers to 
Antigonus, hegging that their haggage might he restored 
to them. Antigonus answered, that he would not only 
restore the haggage to the Silver Shields, but behave witn 
the utmost liberality towards them in all things, on condi- 
tion of delivering Eumenes to him. The Silver Shields 
formed the atrocious design of delivering Eumenes alive 
to his enemies. They crowded round him, when he had 
no suspicion; some lamenting their lost baggage, some 
exhorting him to be of good cheer as became a conqueror, 
most of them heaping reproaches on the other generals; 
then, rushing on him, they wrested his sword from him, 
and with a girdle bound his hands behind his back. 

26. Nicanor was sent by Antigonus to receive Eumenes. 
He asked that he might ie conducted through the Mace- 
donian ranks, and that he might be- permitted to address 
them, not in the way of entreaty or deprecation, but for 
their honour and advantage. Silence was secured. Eume- 
nes stood in an elevated spot, and thus addressed them : 
" What trophy, ye basest of Macedonians, could Antigonus 
have wished to raise to your dishonour like that which you 
have raised against yourselves, by betraying your general ? 
What ! was it not base enough to confess yourselves van- 
quished for the sake of your baggage — as if victory were 
won by money, not by arms — without also sending your 
general as the price of bringing back your paltry goods ? 
I am led forth unconquered, the conqueror of my enemies, 
betrayed by my companions. In the name of Jupiter and 
of the gods of oaths, kill me here yourselves ; for though 
I were killed elsewhere, the deed will still be yours. An- 
tigonus will not complain ; for he seeks Eumenes dead, 
not Hving. But if you shrink from laying hands on me, 
loose one of mine, and it shall do the work. Or, if you 
will trust me with my sword, cast me bound to the wild 
beasts. When you have done this, I absolve you from all 
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guilt, as though you had been to me the most religious 
and honourable men." 

27. While Eumenes was speaking, the remainder of the 
army were torn with anguish, and wept together ; but the 
Silver Shields cried out, " Lead him away, and heed not 
his vain words ; for it is better that this Chersonesian pest, 
who has ground down the Macedonians by endless wars, 
should be in trouble, than that the bravest veterans of 
Philip and Alexander — whose wives have now been three 
days in the hands of the enemy — should lose the reward 
of their unexampled toils in their old age, and beg their 
bread from others." They then hastened him away. 

28. iVntigonus was fearful of the crowd ; for not a man 
was left in the camp. He sent ten of his strongest 
elephants, and ordered out large bodies of Median and 
Parthian spearmen, to disperse the multitude. Remem- 
bering his former friendship with Eumenes, he could not 
bear to have him brought into his presence; and when 
the officers who had charge of him asked how he would 
have him guarded, he answered, "Like an elephant or a 
lion." But in a little while he was touched with pity. 
He ordered his heavy chains to be taken off. He granted 
him the attendance of one of his servants, and permitted 
his friends to visit him, to refresh him. For many days, 
he held consultations respecting his prisoner, and listened 
to the speeches and promises of his own son, Demetrius, 
and of Nearchus the Cretan, who laboured hard to save the 
life of Eumenes ; but all the rest of his council persuaded 
him to put him to death. It is related that Eumenes 
asked Onomarchus, who had him in charge, how it was 
that Antigonus, having his enemy in his power, did not 
either at once dispatch him, or generously dismiss him. 
Onomarchus contemptuously replied, " That he ought to 
have braved death in battle, not in the prison." " By Her- 
cules," said Eumenes, ** I did. Ask those who fought with 
me : I met with no man braver than myself." Then Ono- 
marchus rejoined, "Therefore, now that you have found 
your master, what if you abide his time?" 

29. As soon as Antigonus had resolved on his death, he 
ordered that all food should be kept from him, and for two 
or three days he was thus slowly dying of hunger ; but as 
the army was obliged suddenly to shift its quarters, he 
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sent some one to kill Lim. Antigonus gaxe the bodj to 
the friends of Eumencs, with permission to hum it, and to 
send his ashes in a silver urn to his wife and children. 

30. When Eumenes was thus destroyed, the punishment 
of those ofHcers and soldiers who hetrayed him was not 
long delayed. Antigonus himself, detesting the Silver 
Shields for their barbarous conduct, gave them up to 
Ibyrtias, governor of Arachosia, to be put to death in every 
horrid form, so that not one of them might return to 
^lacedonia, or look again upon the sea of Greece. 

31. These adventures of Eumenes have somewhat of a 
romantic character. We scarcely meet with another man 
among the Greeks who pressed through so many difficulties 
to become illustrious, and whose most brilliant successes were 
iu reality so disastrous to himself. He loved the sword, and 
by the sword he perished. He was skilful in stratagems, and 
he fell a victim to the envious schemes of his associates. 
Whatever gratification there may be in the eiccitements of 
war, and in the glory which attends it, the misery of the 
greatest conquerors has been a dreadful price to pay for 
them. Such gratifications and such glory belong to but a 
low condition of human society, sinking human beings to 
the level of lions and elephants. It is by peace, not war — 
by humility, not pride— by meekness, not revenge - by love, 
not force — that man is to be tamed. The noblest armies 
are those who suffer, and entreat —who forgive their enemies, 
and pray for them. 

82. And such are they who follow the Prince of the 
kings of the earth. Their strength lies in the calmness 
with which they hold fast the truth. Their Leader is wise, 
and he is invincible. Once, indeed, the traitor's kiss pro- 
faned his cheek. By those whom he came to bless he was 
taken, and with "wicked hands was crucified and slain." 
But on his cross he cried, " Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do." And, after he rose from the 
dead, to them he sent the first proclamation of mercy ; and 
through his blood, not a few obtained forgiveness of the sin 
which shed it. Oh how incomparably more touching are 
the narratives of the evangelists than those of Plutarch ! 
What a contrast between the hero of Chersonesus and the 
Prophet of Nazareth ! How different the feeling with which 
we read of the one from that with which we are permitted 
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to regard the other ! It is happiness unspeakable to feel 
that Jesus has become our Surety ; that by his sorrows we 
are comforted ; and that by his death we live. To what 
better use can our hearts be given than to become, like 
precious urns, filled with the memory of his passion, and 
testifying to those who are near, and to those who are far 
off, the greatness of his love to us, and the tenderness of 
our love to him ? This is the best history. It is sacred. 
It is true. It is written by the finger of God. It shall be 
read of all men. 



LIFE OF ARATUS. 
B.C. 240. 



1 . The state of the Sicyonians was originally founded by 
the Dorians. The government which they set up was broken 
by factions and seditions, and for a long time the citizens 
were harassed by a succession of tyrants. When the tyrant 
Cleon was destroyed, the people committed their affairs to 
the guidance of Timocleidas and Cleinias, the most illus- 
trious and respected of their fellow-citizens. Their affairs 
were beginning to wear a more settled aspect, when Timo- 
cleidas died. Abantidas, the son of Paseas, took advantage 
of the death of Timocleidas. to seize the reins of government. 
He killed Cleinias, and either banished or destroyed all his 
friends. Cleinias had a son, not more than seven years old, 
who made his escape during the disorder occasioned by his 
father's death. As he wandered, affrighted and helpless, 
through the city of Sicyon, he entered, without being 
noticed, the house of a woman whose name was Soso. 
Soso was a sister to the usurper Abantidas, the murderer of 
the boy's father ; but she had been married to Prophantus 
the brother of Cleinias. She was a noble-minded woman ; 
and, believing that the little orphan had been directed to 
her house by Heaven, she hid him there until night, and 
then sent him secretly away to Argos. 

2. This child was Aratus. His father's friends at Argos 
brought him up with great care. Being of a strong frame, 
he won the crown ^ye times in the usual exercises of his 
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nation. As he drew near to manhood, he engaged the 
attention of the exiles from Sicjon. They looked to him 
as their natural leader. By this time, Ahantidas, from 
whom Aratus had escaped in his childhood, had heen killed ; 
and his father Paseas, who succeeded his son in the tyranny, 
had heen supplanted by Nicocles. To destroy Nicocles, 
who was inflicting the most grievous evils on the people, 
Aratus sought the help of those princes who had been his 
father's friends. Antigonus promised to help him, but did 
not keep his word. He hoped for more success from 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, but, disappointed and wearied out 
with delay, he resolved to do the work himself. 

3. Aratus began by opening his intention to Demo- 
phanes and Ecdemus : Demophanes was one of the exiles 
from Sicyon. Ecdemus — an exile from Megalopolis — was a 
practical philosopher, who had been a pupil of Arcesilaus 
in the Academy at Athens. Both of these entered into the 
designs of Aratus. He then called together other exiles 
from Sicyon. A few of these were ashamed to abandon 
the prospects which he placed before them, and they joined 
him ; but the greater part of them regarded him as a rash 
and inexperienced youth, and endeavoured to dissuade him 
from his project. 

4. While Aratus was looking about for some position in 
the territory of Sicyon from which he might attack the 
tyrant, a citizen of Sicyon, who made his escape from prison, 
came to Argos. It was the brother of Xenocles, one of 
the exiles associated with Aratus. Xenocles brought his 
brother to Aratus, to whom he explained, that the part of 
the city wall by which he had fled from Sicyon was 
nearly level with the ground on the inside, and not very 
difficult to mount by means of ladders. Aratus immedi- 
ately sent Xenocles with two of his own slaves to examine 
the wall, determined to run all the risks of a secret under- 
taking, rather than those of a long war carried on by a 
private person against the tyrant. Xenocles and the two 
slaves measured the wall, and returned with a report that 
the place was by no meaus difficult ; but that the approach 
to it was dangerous, on account of some little dogs belong- 
ing to a gardener in the neighbourhood, that were very 
fierce and noisy. Aratus went to work without loss of 
lime. It was no difficult matter to provide themselves with 
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arms without exciting any suspicions, since they were used 
generally, because of the disturbed state of the country. 
Nor haa they more difficulty in providing ladders ; for Eu- 
phranor, one of their owti number, was a carpenter. Each 
of Aratus's friends in Argos offered him ten men; he 
armed thirty of his own slaves, and, by the assistance of 
Xenophilus, who commanded a band of robbers, he secured 
some of his people, who, under the pretext of carrying off 
the king's mares, were sent by different roads to the Tower 
of Polygnotus, between Argos and Nemea, to await his 
arrival. Cephesias was sent forward in the dress of a tra- 
veller, with four others. They were ordered to go, at dark, 
to the gardener's house, near the wall of Sicyon, and, pre- 
tending they were travellers, they were to divert the man, 
until they had an opportunity of shutting him up, together 
with his little dogs, for there was no other way of approach- 
ing that part of the wall. The ladders, made in separate 
pieces, and packed in boxes, were sent forward in waeons. 

5. During these preparations, some spies from Nicocles 
appeared in Argos ; and it was said that they were secretly 
watching the movements of Aratus. By the morning light 
Aratus showed himself, walking about with his friends, in 
the Forum. From thence he went to the place of public 
exercise, and returned home with some youths who were 
accustomed to join him in his diversions. His slaves were 
soon §een moving about, one carrying chaplets, another 
bringing torches, and another talking with the women who 
were hired to sing and play musical instruments at feasts. 
When the spies saw all this, they were deceived, and 
laughing among themselves, they said, " Surely a tyrant 
must be the most timid of creatures, since Nicocles, the 
master of so great a city and so many men, is afraid of a 
youth who spends his exile's allowances in drinking and 
enjoying himself throughout the day." 

6. Aratus arose from dinner, and joined the men who 
were waiting for him at the tower of Polygnotus. As they 
marched towards Nemea, on the road between Argos and 
Sicyon, he acquainted them all with his real object. He 
made them laree promises, exhorted them, and having 
given them "Apollo" as the watchword, he marched 
towards the city, so as to reach the garden near the wall 
at the setting of the moon. Here Cephesias met him, 
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and told him that he had not been able to secure the 
dogs, but that he had confined the gardener. This in- 
telHgence threw most of the party into consternation ; 
and they begged Aratus to give up the attempt ; but 
he encouraged them to persevere, assuring them that if 
these dogs should greatly molest them, he would desist. 
At the same time, he ordered those who had charge of 
the ladders to move forward, under the direction of 
Ecdemus, and he himself came up quietly after them. 
The dogs began to bark violently, and followed Ecde- 
nius. Still they reached the wall, and securely planted the 
ladders. Some of them had already mounted, when the 
city guard, which was about to be relieved, passed close 
by them in its morning round, sounding a bell, carry- 
ing torches, and making a great noise ; but the scahng 
party clung so quietly to their ladders, that they were not 
noticed. They were again in danger when the relieving 
guard came up, but once more escaped detection. Ecdemus 
now mounted the wall, and making sure of the road right 
and left, sent Technon to urge Aratus to press on. Not 
far from the wall there was a tower, in which was a great 
hunting dog. It appears that this dog did not hear mem 
as they climbed the wall, but he was roused by the barking 
of the gardener's dogs, and began a low growl ; and when 
he heard the steps of men passing the tower, he howled 
with all his might. The sentinel who was below called 
out to the huntsman, " What is that dog howling about ? 
what is the matter ? " The huntsman answered him, " It 
is nothing but the sound of the bell, and the glare of the 
torches, which had frightened him out of his sleep.** 
Nothing encouraged the soldiers so much as this answer ; 
for they believed that this huntsman was aware of their 
undertaking, and they hoped to find many of the same 
mind within the city. But those who were now about to 
climb were in great danger. They lost much time, because 
the ladders swung so, that they were obliged to mount 
very cautiously, and only one by one. The day was break- 
ing ; the cocks began to crow ; the market people from the 
country were arriving. When Aratus had made about forty 
of his men go up before him, he followed, and waited for 
only a few of the remainder. He marched instantly to the 
palace of the tyrant, where the foreign troops were on 
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guard : coming on them by surprise, he took them all 
prisoners. He sent to his different friends throughout the 
city, inviting them to join him. These ran to him from 
all quarters. By the earliest daylight, the theatre was 
crowded with people who had come together in uncertainty 
and suspense, until a herald came forward, and proclaimed, 
** Aratus, son of Cleinias, calls you all to liberty." 

7. The people of Sicyon believed that the day had now 
come for which they had long been waiting. They ran to 
the tyrant's palace, and set it on fire ; the flames were so 
fierce that they were seen at Corinth, and the Corinthians, 
astonished at the sight, but ignorant of the cause, had 
thoughts of sending assistance. Nicocles made his escape 
from the city by some underground passages. The soldiers 
helped to extinguish the fire, and plundered the forsaken 
palace ; Aratus did not forbid them, but distributed all the 
treasures of the tyrants among the citizens. 

8. Not a man was killed, or even wounded, on either 
side in this action: it was unstained with blood. Aratus 
called home the exiles, forty of whom had been banished 
by Nicocles, and of those banished by former tyrants not 
fewer than five hundred, many of whom had been wan- 
dering, some of them nearly fifty years. Most of these 
came home in poverty. As they asserted their claims to 
tlieir former possessions, Aratus was thrown into great 
perplexity. Without, he saw Antigonus regarding the 
freedom of Sicyon with an envious eye; and within, nothing 
but disturbance and disorder. Pressed by these difficulties, 
he thought the best thing he could do would be to join 
the Achseans. 

9. When Aratus and the state of Sicyon were admitted 
to the Acheean League, he served in the cavalry. The 
magistrates were charmed with the obedience of a man who, 
though he had done so much for the League, by adding 
to it the strength of his own name, and the resources of 
his country, was as submissive as any private soldier to the 
general chosen every year by the Achseans, whether he 
belonged to Dima, or Tritta, or even to obscurer places. 

10. The exiles who had returned to Sicyon, however, 
brought the state to the verge of ruin by their clamorous 
demands tor the restitution of their property. Aratus 
saw his only hope in the liberality cf the king of Egypt • 
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and he resolved on a voyage to Egypt, to ask Ptolemy to 
supply him with as much money as would enable him to 
restore peace to the state. He embarked at Methonae, 
above the promontory of Malea, hoping to have a short 
passage ; but the wind was contrary, and the sea ran so 
nigh, that the ship was driven in distress to Andria a town 
which was in the possession of Antigonus. To avoid this 
powerful enemy, Aratus left his ship, and went as far as he 
could from the shore, accompanied only by his friend 
Timanthes. They passed a wretched night in the shelter 
of a thick wood. They had scarcely left the ship when the 
prefect of the Macedonian garrison came to inquire for 
Aratus; but the servants of Aratus deceived him, by telling 
him that their master had sailed for Euboea. The ship 
was declared a prize of war, and, with everything on board, 
was seized. Aratus continued for some days in this 
miserable state, at one time looking out to see if there was 
any way of escape, and at another doing his best to hide 
himself. At length, when he was almost at his wit's end, 
a Roman ship came to the place. She was bound for 
Syria. Aratus prevailed on the commander to take him 
on board, and to land him in Caria. After encountering 
another tempest, he found that he had still a long voyage 
from Caria to Egypt. 

11. He at last reached Egypt. The king of Egypt was 
disposed to give him a favourable reception, because of the 
pointings which he had sent him from Greece, especially 
the works of the great masters who excelled in that art at 
Sicyon. He further won upon Ptolemy by the attractions 
of his conversation. The king presented to the state of 
Sicyon a hundred and fifty talents. Aratus brought forty 
tiiients away with him on his return home, and the rest 
was sent in separate portions at different times. It was 
the glory of Aratus to employ so large a sum of money in 
reconciling the citizens, when for much smaller sums their 
generals and popular leaders betrayed the interests of their 
country ; and the glory was all the greater that by this 
means he was enabled to satisfy both the poor and the 
rich, and to secure the blessings of internal peace to an 
entire people. The moderation displayed by a man who 
had so much power in his hands is aeserving of our admi- 
riation. Though he was appointed the sole arbiter of the 
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claims of the impoverished exiles, he declined acting by 
liimself, but chose fifleen associates from among the citizens 
of Sicyon. After great labour, he had the happiness of 
promoting contentment and harmony among all classes. 
In acknowledgment of his great services in this business, 
his fellow-citizens rewarded him with due honours. In 
addition to this, the restored exiles erected his statue in 
bronze, and placed on it the following inscription in elegiac 
verses : 

" Far as the pillars which Alcidas reared, 
Thy counsels and thy deeds in arms for Greece 
The tongue of Fame has told : but we, Aratus, 
We wanderers, whom thou hast restored to Sicyon, 
Will sing thy justice, place thy pleasing form, 
As a benignant power, with gods that save. 
For thou bast given that dear equality, 
And all the laws which favouring Heaven might give.^ 

12. By these honourable actions and rewards, Aratus 
was raised above all envy on the part of the people at 
home ; but Antigonus, vexed at his success, was determined 
to gain him over to his own cause, or, if not, to render him 
an object of suspicion to the king of Egypt. He loaded 
him with tokens of his regard, though he neither sought 
them nor accepted them. At one time, when Antigonus 
was offering sacrifices to the gods at Corinth, he sent por- 
tions to Sicyon to do honour to Aratus ; and at the feast 
which followed the ceremony, he said publicly, " I had 
thought of this young Sicyonian merely as a person of a 
noble spirit, devoted to the interests of his own people. 
But I now see in him a sagacious judge of the conduct of 
princes. At first, he made little account of us, because his 
hopes were built on foreign aid, and he cast his eye on 
Egypt, her wealth, her elephants, her fleet, her splendid 
court ; but now he sees these things are no better than the 
decorations of a theatre, and he has come entirely over to 
our interest. I have myself embraced him with affection. 
I am resolved to help in all thines ; and I command you to 
regard him as my friend." The envious and matignant 
took occasion from these words of Antigonus to send heavy 
charges against Aratus in letters to Ptolemy. Ptolemy sent 
to expostulate with Aratus. 

13. Aratus, being for the first time chosen general of the 
Acheean League, he ravaged the country of the lonians, on 
the opposite side of the Corinthian Gulf, and the whole 
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territory of the Calydonians. He went, with ten thousand 
men to assist the Boeotians ; but he did not arrive till after 
tlie battle, in which they were defeated by the iEtolians at 
Chseronea, with the loss of Aboecritus their general, and a 
thousand of the Boeotian soldiers. When he was appointed 
general of the League the second time, eight years atiter the 
first, Aratus resolved on attempting to gain possession of 
the Acrocorinthus, or citadel of Corinth, an enterprise which 
was for the advantage, not of Sicyon and the Achseans only, 
but of the whole of Greece, by rescuing it from the Mace- 
donian domination. Chares the Atheman, after gaining a 
victory over the generals of the Persian king, wrote home 
that nis victory was sister to that of Marathon. In hke 
manner, this action of Aratus may be called sister to that 
of Pelopidas the Theban, or that of Thrasybulus the Athe- 
nian when they killed the tyrants of their cities : only that 
Aratus fought not against Greeks but against a foreign 
power. The Isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two 
seas, joins the continent of Greece to Peloponnesus, and 
the citadel of Corinth, on a high mountain, stands in the 
very middle of Greece, where the garrison has the entire 
command of the whole country, so that it was not in jest, 
but in perfect seriousness, that the younger Philip was 
accustomed to speak of the City of the Corinthiajis as 
"the Fetters of Greece." 

14. The citadel of Corinth was always an object of 
great contention to its neighbours, especially to kings and 
governments. Antigonus's desire for possessing it was 
intensely strong. His whole mind was bent on the 
means of surprising it ; for there was no hope of taking 
it by open assault. Alexander, who had charge of the 
citadel, died of poison, which report ascribed to Anti- 
gonus. After Alexander's death, tne citadel continued to 
be held by Nicaea, his widow. But by marrying Nicsea 
to his son Demetrius, Antigonus succeeded in becoming 
master of the citadel, in which he placed a garrison com- 
manded by Perseus the philosopher. Duiing Alexander's 
life, Aratus had entertained the design of gaining this 
citadel, but he abandoned it when Alexander was admitted 
by the Achseans within their League. After it came into 
the possession of Antigonus, a new opportunity presented 
itself. There were four brothers, of Svnan origin at Corinth. 
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One of these, named Diodes, was a soldier in the garrison, 
the other three had been concerned in robbing the king 
Antigonus, and had retreated to Sicyon, where they appUed 
to iEgias, a banker, with whom Aratus transacted business, 
and placed part of the king's gold which they had stolen in 
his hand, while the rest was brought to him privately, by 
Erginus, one of the three brothers. Erginus was thus 
brought into some famiharity with iEgias, who led him to 
speak of the citadel. He mentioned that, in going to the 
citadel to visit his brother, he had often noticed a winding 
path, cut in the steep part of the rock, which led to a part 
of the wall which was very low. At these words ^Egias 
laughed at him and said, " And you, most excellent man, 
disturb the affairs of the king for a small quantity of money, 
when you could sell one hour of your time for an immense 
sum ! If you are apprehended as robbers, will you not be 
punished with death, as surely as if you were apprehended 
as traitors?" Erginus smiled; and engaged to try his 
brother Diodes, for in the other brothers he could not as 
yet confide. 

1.5. In a few days Erginus returned to Sicyon, and en- 
gaged to conduct Aratus to a place where the wall of the 
Corinthian citadel was not more than fifteen feet high, and 
to help him, together with his brother Diodes, in his 
undertaking. Aratus promised to give them sixty talents 
if they succeeded; and if they fi^ed, but came off in 
safety, he was to give each of the two brothers a horse 
and one talent. As Aratus had not so much money, and 
was afraid of exciting suspicion by borrowing it, he left 
the greater part of his plate and of his wife's jewellery with 
iEgias, as security for the payment. Thus he surpassed 
Phocion and Epaminondas, who refused to receive presents ; 
for he secretly pledged his private property to an under- 
taking in wliich he alone was exposed to danger, for the 
sake of those who were not even acquainted with his design. 

16. The expedition, so perilous in itself, was rendered 
more so by an act of imprudence at the beginning. 
Technon, the slave of Aratus, was sent to assist Diodes 
in examining the wall. He did not know Diodes by 
sight ; but he thought he could easily recognise him by 
the description which he had received from Erginus. 
When he had reached the appointed place, the elder 
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brother of Erginus, named Dionysios^ who was very like 
Diocles, but who knew nothing of their plot, passed 
that way. Technon immediately asked him if he had 
anything to do with Erginus ; he told him he was his 
brother. Without asking his name, or waiting for more 
assurance, Technon imagined that he was speaking to 
Diocles, and began to converse with him on the subject 
of his appointment with Erginus. Dionysius took ad- 
vantaee of his error, and speaking as if he were privy to 
the plot, accompanied Technon on the road to the city. 
As they drew near to the gate, Dionysius was about to 
apprehend Technon, when Erginus met them. Erginus 
quickly perceived the danger, and giving a sign to Technon, 
they both made their escape to Aiatus. Instead of giving 
up his hopes, Aratussent Erginus to Diouysius with some 
money, to bribe him to silence. Dionysius returned with 
Erginus to Aratus. Having got Dionysius in their power, 
they did not send him away, but put him under guard, 
while they went forward to their work. 

17. All preparations being made, Aratus ordered his 
men to be under arms ; and taking with him four hundred 
choice men, who were mostly unacquainted with his scheme, 
he led them to the gate near the temple of Juno. It 
was in the height of summer, on a clear night, in the 
full moon. They feared that the glitter of their arms 
would betray them; but they had scarcely reached the 
walls, when the city and the neighbourhood were covered 
with clouds arising from the sea. The men sat down to 
take off their sandals, that they might climb the ladders 
more quietly and with less danger of slipping. Erginus 
and seven young men with him, clothed as travellers, glided 
unobserved through the gate, and killed the sentinel and 
the guards. At the same time, Aratus and a hundred of 
his boldest followers scaled the wall : the rest followed, and 
drew up the ladders. At the head of his hundred men he 
marched like a conqueror to the citadel. On their way 
they fell in with a guard of four men, who carried a 
light, but who did not see them, as they kept in the 
shade. Aratus and his party hid themselves behind some 
ruined walls till this guard came up, when they killed 
three of them ; but the fourth, who was wounded in the 
head, ran away, crying, "There are enemies within the 
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walls ! " In a short time, the trumpets sounded the alarm, 
and the whole city was in commotion. The streets were 
thronged with idle crowds running in all directions. Lights 
were seen everywhere in the city below, and in the heights 
of the citadel : there was universal clamour. But Aratus 
pushed his way slowly up the rocks. He missed his path, 
which was hid under the craggy projections of the rock, 
and led to the walls by innumerable turnings. The moon, 
as it is said, cleared away the clouds, showed him the 
most difficult part of the ascent, and, when he reached the 
intended place, was again obscured. 

18. The three hundred men left by Aratus near the 
temple of Juno entered the city while it was full of tumult 
and confusion. As they could not trace the steps of 
Aratus, they sheltered themselves on the dark side of a 
rock, in a state of anxiety and distress. They heard the 
noise of conffict echoed by the neighbouring hills, but 
could not discern from whence it came. As they were 
hesitating what course to take, Archelaus, the general of 
the king's forces, was ascending the hill with a large body 
of troops to attack Aratus. They passed the three hun- 
dred men of Aratus' s party without seeing them; but 
they had no sooner gone by, than the Sicyonians rushed 
forth from their concealment, and killed those who were 
nearest to them. Archelaus and his troops were so alarmed 
that they retraced their steps, and were pursued by the 
assailants, till they were scattered throughout the city. 
As soon as they had dispersed these troops they were 
joined by Erginus, who came down from the party fight- 
ing in the citadel to tell them that Aratus was engaged in 
a fierce battle on the walls, and stood in need of instant 
help. They desired him to lead the way; and, as they 
went up, they shouted to encourage their companions. The 
full moon, reflected from their armour, as they winded up 
the long path, and the echo of their shouts amid the deep 
silence of the night, made them seem to the enemy a much 
larger body than they were. By a bold and united effort 
they repulsed the enemy, and they had conquered the 
citadel when the sun rose to adorn their victory. The 
remainder of Aratus' s forces arrived from Sicyon. The 
Corinthians cheerfully opened their gates to them, and 
helped them to take the people of Antigonus prisoners. 
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19. When Aratus saw that all was safe, he came down 
from the citadel into the theatre. There a vast crowd 
nssemhled, eager to see him, and to hear his oration to the 
Corinthians. He arranged the Achseans on each side of 
the entrances, and came forward, armed, to the middle of 
the stage. His countenance was haggard with toil and 
watching, and the joy of his soul was oppressed by the 
languor of his body. The people received him with un- 
bounded welcome. He grasped his spear in his right 
hand ; and, leaning forward as he rested his body and his 
knee against it, he stood for a long time, receiving in sDence 
the applauses and the joyous shouts of those who celebrated 
his courage, and extolled his success. When they became 
silent, and were seated, he gathered up his strength, and 
spoke to them of the Achseans in a manner that was suited 
to the action they had witnessed. He persuaded the 
Corinthians to join the League; at the same time, he 
delivered to them the keys of their gates, which had never 
been in their power since the time of Philip. The two 
generals of Antigonus had become his prisoners ; Archelaus 
he set at liberty, but Theophrastus he put to death, because 
he refused to leave the city. Perseus had contrived to 
escape to Cenchrea whilst they were fighting for the citadel 

20. Aratus immediately took possession of the temple 
of Juno, and of the harbour oi Lechseum, with twenty 
ships belonging to Antigonus. He likewise took five 
hundred horses, and sold five hundred Syrians. The 
Achseans placed in the citadel a garrison of four hundred 
armed men, with fifty dogs and fifty huntsmen. 

21. The Romans so greatly admired Philopoemen that 
they called him the last of the Greeks ; but this exploit of 
Aratus seems rather to be the last of the exploits of the 
Greeks, and equals any other in its boldness and in its 
success. Tlie Megarseans separated from Antigonus, and 
united with Aratus ; and their example was soon followed 
by the Troezenians and the Epidaurians. 

22. The first excursion made by Aratus from Pelopon- 
nesus was into Attica; from thence he crossed over to 
Salamis, where he used his Achaean troops like men 
escaped from confinement who did whatever he liked. He 
ransomed the Athenian prisoners without price, and thus 
sowed among them the first seeds of their revolt from the 
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Macedonians. He drew king Ptolemy into the League, by 
securing his appointment to the general direction of the 
war by sea and land. His own influence with the Achseans 
was so great, that though the law would not allow him to 
retain the command of the army every year, he was chosen 
every other year ; and, in fact, he had the chief sway, by 
his counsel and direction, at all times. 

23. When Aratus saw the bravest of his neighbours 
living in freedom and ruled by their own laws, he was 
grieved to behold the Argives oppressed by the tyranny of 
Aristomachus. It was in their city he had received his 
education, and he longed to set them free. He wished also 
to have them united with the Achaean League. He soon 
liad a band of Argives ready to undertake the destruc- 
tion of Aristomachus. Their leaders wer6 iEschylus, and 
Charimenes the soothsayer; but the party had not a single 
sword among them, for the tyrant had forbidden any of the 
citizens, under heavy penalties, to have swords in their 
possession. Aratus got some small poniards made at 
Corinth, and sent them to Argos, mixed with the ordinary 
merchandise, conveyed by beasts of burden. Charimenes 
had associated one of his friends with him ; upon which 
the rest of the conspirators took offence, left Charimenes, 
and resolved to carry out their design without him. Chari- 
menes, perceiving their intention, was so enraged that he 
betrayed them as they were proceeduig to destroy the 
tyrant. The greater part of them hastened to make their 
escape, and withdrew to Corinth. 

24. Not a great while after, however, Aristomachus was 
killed by his own domestics; and before they put the 
public affairs into good order, Aristippus, a worse tyrant 
than Aristomachus, usurped the government. Aratus 
immediately took with him all the Acheeans at hand that 
could bear arms, and hastened to Argos, expecting that the 
citizens would be ready to support him. But when he saw 
that the multitude had been accustomed by long habit to 
submit to slavery, and that none of them came over to 
him, he returned, having brought the Acheeans under the 
reproach of taking up arms in a time of peace. They were 
summoned to answer this charge before the Mantinseans. 
As Aratus did not appear, Aristippus procured the con- 
demnation of the Acheeans ; and they were fined thirty 
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minee. As the tyrant both fteared and hated Aratas, he 
entered into a plot with Antigonus for his destruction. 
Their emissaries and spies were employed in all directions. 
But Aratus was strong in the affection of his people. 
Aratus often attempted to rescue Argos from the tyranny 
of Aristippus. At one time he scaled the walls, with a 
small force, and killed the guards ; but in the morning he 
was beset by the tyrant on every hand, and the people 
looked on patiently, as though he were contending at the 
Nemean games, instead of venturing his life for their 
liberty. Aratus was run through his thigh with a spear ; 
yet he stood his ground so bravely against the superior 
force of the enemy through the whole day, that, if he had 
had strength to hold out through the night, his object 
would have been secured ; for the tyrant had resolved on 
flight, and had sent away the greater part of his property 
to sea. No one, however, had informed Aratus of this ; 
and as he was disabled by his wound, and was short of a 
supply of water, he took his men away. 

25. Despairing of success by stratagem, Aratus invaded 
the territories of Argos. He fought a great battle with 
Aristippus, near the river Chares ; but he was accused of 
losing the victory, by retiring too quickly from the field ; 
for one part of his army had a decided advantage over the 
enemy, and pursued them to a considerable distance, while 
Aratus, distrustful of success, rather than be driven by his 
enemies, returned in disorder to the camp. When his men 
returned from the pursuit of the fugitives, they were indig- 
nant that, after routing the enemy, and killing a much 
larger number than they lost, the honour of raising a 
trophy of victory should be left to those whom they had 
vanquished. Ashamed of such a reproach, Aratus resolved 
to fight another battle for this trophy, on the second day 
after the first. But when he saw that Aristippus had 
increased the number of his soldiers, and that their courage 
was revived, he was afraid to encounter them, and, after 
obtaining a truce for the burial of the dead, he led his 
army home. Notwithstanding the blame which fell on 
Aratus for this affair, it was forgotten in the confidence 
inspired by his administration. 

26. Aratus brought the city of Cleonee into the Achaean 
League. He likewise transferred the Nemean games to 
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that city, to which they originally belonged. The Argives, 
however, celebrated these games in their own city : and for 
the first time the truce granted to all who repaired to the 
public festivals of Greece was violated ; for the Achseans 
seized all who passed through their territories from the 
games at Argos. 

27. Not long after the union of Cleonae with the Achaean 
League, Aratus was told that Antippus was eager to take 
possession of that city, but that he was deterred from this 
purpose by his fear of Aratus, who now lived at Corinth, 
at but a short distance from Cleonse. In order to deceive 
Aristippus, Aratus marched all his forces, vnth several 
days' provisions, to Cenchrea. Aristippus, supposing that 
Aratus was at a distance, immediately led his army from 
Argos against Cleonse ; but as soon as the evening began to 
darken, Aratus, unknown to Aristippus, disposed his guards 
along the road, entered Cleonse with 'the Achaean army 
during the night, and prepared for battle. Early in the 
morning Aratus led his troops through the opened gates, 
with sound of trumpet and cries of victory, and soon put 
Aristippus and his army to flight. They pursued them as 
far as Mycenae, where Aristippus was put to death by 
Tragiseus, a Cretan. Though Aratus had killed fifteen 
hundred of the enemy, without the loss of one man, and 
had destroyed Antippus, he did not gain possession of 
Argos, nor redeem that city from servitude; for Mgias 
and young Aristomachus had marched into the city with 
the king's troops, and seized the powers of government. 

28. After the destruction of Aristippus, Aratus pro- 
ceeded to overturn the tyranny of Lysiades at Megalopohs. 
Lysiddes was not led to usurp power, like other tyrants, by 
avarice, or by the love of dissipation, but by a youthful 
passion for glory, and a false imagination that the enjoy- 
ment of uncontrolled dominion was the highest human 
happiness. But he soon grew weary of the troubles which 
his grandeur brought with it. He saw the prosperity of 
Aratus. He was afraid of his designs against him : he 
consequently changed his views, and formed the noble 
purpose of releasing himself as soon as possible from the 
trappings of state, and of devoting himself to the real 
interests of his country. He sent for Aratus, abdicated 
his sovereignty, and joined the city to the Achaean League. 
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The Acbseans showed their admiration by electing him as 
their general. Ambitious of surpassing Aratus, Lysiades 
embarked in unnecessary enterprises ; among others, in 
one against the Spartans. When Aratus opposed him, his 
opposition was ascribed to envy of a rivid. In spite of 
Aratus, Lysiades was chosen general a second time, and 
a third time, enjoying that dignity alternately with Aratus. 
But when he openly declared himself the enemy of Aratus, 
and brought criminal charges against him before the 
Acheeans, he was rejected ; for he was believed to be con- 
tending with hollow pretensions against a man of sincere 
and genuine virtue. As iEsop says, "The cuckoo once 
asked the little birds why they fled from him ? they an- 
swered, because they feared he might prove to be a hawk :" 
— so Lysiades was suspected of still cherishing the spirit of 
a tyrant, and of insincerity in the change which he had 
professed to make in his opinions. 

29. The reputation of Aratus derived new lustre from the 
war with the iEtolians. The Acheeans longed to attack 
them on the frontier of Megara, and Agis, king of Sparta, 
inflamed these desires. But Aratus strongly objected, and 
he bore with patience the taunts and insinuations that were 
heaped upon him, looking to the real advantage of his 
country, rather than to men*s opinion of himself. He retired 
before the iEtolians, and allowed them quietly to pass over 
Mount Gerania into Peloponnesus ; but wlien they took 
Pellene, he changed his purpose, and with such forces as 
were at hand he marched against them, while they were 
ransacking the city. The iEtolians had scarcely entered 
Pellene before the men disbanded, and fought among them- 
selves for the plunder, while their officers captured the 
matrons and virgins, placing their helmets on the heads of 
the prisoners, to mark them as their own. It was when 
the ^tolians were thus employed, that they were suddenly 
told that Aratus was at hand. In the connision and terror 
natural to men so' situated, many were unacquainted with 
their danger, until those who flew before the Achseans from 
the gates and the approaches to the city, struck terror into 
those who were coming to their help. 

30. One of the captive ladies was the daughter of Epi- 
gethes, an illustrious man: she was a woman of uncommon 
beauty, and of majestic appearance. As she sat in the 
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temple of Diana, where the captor had placed her for 
safety, with his helmet, having three waving plumes, on 
her nead, she heard the din and confusion outside, and 
went to the gate of the temple. As she stood looking 
down on the combatants, the citizens believed that thev 
saw a superhuman figure ; and their enemies were so horri- 
fied by what they regarded as a divine appearance, that they 
could fight no longer. 

31. At a time when many and strong nations were 
leagued against the Acheeans, Aratus hastened to contract 
a friendly alliance with the iEtolians. With the assistance 
of Pantaleon, a man of th€ highest authority among the 
^tolians, he entirely succeeded in this object. At a sub- 
sequent period, he fell into disgrace with the Achseans for 
attempting to surprise the harbour of the Pirseus during 
the truce with the Macedonians ; though, in his writings he 
lays the blame of this business on Erginus the Syrian, who 
had helped him to seize the citadel of Corinth. * Still bent 
on restoring the liberty of Athens, he cherished the deepest 
hatred towards the Macedonians. In a battle which he 
fought near Phylacia with Bithys the general of Demetrius, 
there was one report that he was taken prisoner, and 
another that he was dead. Diogenes, who commanded at 
the Pirseus, wrote to the Achseans, ordering them to give 
up Corinth, because Aratus was dead. Aratus happened to 
be at Corinth when these letters came, and the messengers 
had the mortification of making the Acheeans very merry at 
their expense. Demetrius, son of Antigonus, now the king 
of Macedon, sent a ship to convey Aratus bound to Mace- 
donia. The Athenians, who spared no means of flattering 
the Macedonians, crowned themselves with flowers, when 
they heard of the death of Aratus. Aratus, in his anger, 
advanced with his army as far as the Academy, but they 
appeased him by their prayers. 

32. The clemency of Aratus endeared him to the 
Athenians. At the death of Demetrius, they resolved to 
make an effort for their freedom, and they summoned 
Aratus to assist them. At that time he was not the 
general of the Achseans, and he had long been confined 
by sickness to his bed ; but he went to Athens in a litter. 
On his arrival, he persuaded Diogenes, the commander of 
the garrison, to give up the Piraeus, Munychia, Salamis, 
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and Sunium to the Athenians for a hundred and fifty 
talents, of which Aratus himself presented to the city 
fifty talents. At the same time, the people of iEgina and 
the Hermionians joined the Achseans, and the greater part 
of Arcadia became tributary to the league. 

33. The Macedonians were now fully occupied with war 
against their nearer neighbours, and the Achaean League 
was greatly strengthened by the accession of the iEtolians. 
Aratus, still pursuing his earliest scheme, was grieved to 
see the neighbouring city of Argos still in the hands of the 
tyrant. He sent messengers inviting Aristomachus to give 
freedom to Argos, and to join it to their powerful league. 
He held out to him the example of Lysiades, as showing 
how much better it would be to be the admired general of 
so great a nation, than the hated tyrant of a single state. 
Aristomachus assented, and desired Aratus to send him 
fifty talents, that he might dischai^e his troops. The 
money was prepared ; but Lysiades, at that time general, 
ambitious of being regarded as the author of so im- 
portant a measure, stirred up the mind of Aristomachus 
against Aratus, and obtained for himself the honour of 
bringing the tyrant to apply for admission into the league. 
But the Acheeans gave on this occasion a remarkable proof 
of their confidence in Aratus : for when he opposed the 
admission of Aristomachus, they rejected him ; but when 
he afterwards proposed his admission, they cheerfully 
decreed that the Argives and also the Phliasians should be 
received ; and, in the following year, Aristomachus was 
chosen general. 

34. When Aristomachus found himself in great credit 
with the Achseans, he meditated the invasion of Laconia ; 
and he sent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus wrote to dis- 
suade him from such an expedition, as he was unwilling 
that the Achseans should come into conflict with Cleo- 
menes, a young prince of great determination, whose fame 
had rapidly increased in the midst of dangers. However, 
Aristomachus was resolute ; and Aratus followed him to the 
war. Cleomenes offered battle to Aristomachus, near Pal- 
Ian tium ; but Aratus prevented the engagement. For this 
reason, Lysiades brought a public accusation against Ara- 
tus, and contested with him the appointment to the com- 
mand of the army in the following year. But Aratus gained 
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the victory by the majority of suffrages ; and he was chosen 
to be general of the Acheean League for the twelfth time. 

35. In this same year, Aratus was defeated by Cleo- 
menes, near mount Lyceeum. As he was obliged to wander 
through the night after this defeat, it was reported that 
he was dead. But, gathering the rem.ains of his shattered 
army, he was not content to retreat in safety : he suddenly 
attacked the Mantinaeans, alUes of Cleomenes; placed a 
garrison within their walls ; and made free citizens of all 
the strangers he found there. Thus, while a defeated fugi- 
tive, he secured for the Acheeaus advantages which they 
could not easily have obtained if they had been conquerors. 

36. The Spartans crossed the frontiers of the Megalopo- 
litaus with an invading army. Aratus went to the help of 
the Megalopolitans ; but he was unwilling to risk a battle 
with Cleomenes, though Cleomenes endeavoured to draw 
him out, and the Megalopolitans urged him to engage. 
He had not, at any time, been eager for open warfare ; and 
now his numbers were inferior to those of Cleomenes. 
Feeling his courage chilled by years, and his ambition dis- 
couraged by failure, he feared to attack a young man of a 
bold and ardent spirit, elevated with unexpected success. 
He thought, moreover, that if it became Cleomenes to seek 
the military glory which was before him, by bold and 
energetic actions, it was not less becoming in himself to 
preserve, by his caution, the fame which he had already 
acquired. But when his light infantry were attacked, they 
rushed forward against the Spartans, pushed them back 
to their encampment, and began to pillage their tents. 
Aratus, instead of profiting by this advantage, kept his 
troops on the edge of a ravine, and forbade them to move. 
Lysiades was enraged. He hurled indignant reproaches 
against Aratus ; and called on his cavalry to come to the 
help of those that were pursuing their enemies, and not to 
lose the victory, nor abandon him while fighting for his 
country. He gathered round him a brave and numerous 
body of cavalry, charged the right-wing of the Spartans, 
and put them to flight ; but, carried away by his impe- 
tuosity, he soon became entangled among the rocks, trees, 
and difficult passes of the ravine, where he fell by the liand 
of Cleomenes. He died before the gates of his ovm city. 
The rest of the cavalry made their escape ; but they threw 
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the iufantry into such disorder, that the mhole amiT wis 
defeated. 

37. The blame of this unhappy defeat was thrown pHu- 
cipallj on Aratus, as it was believed that he had deserted 
Lysiades. The Achseans retreated in anger, and forced 
Aratus to follow them to iEgium. It was resolved in the 
Council of the League, not to supply Aratus with any more 
money, nor to allow him any more foreign troops ; and it 
was declared that if he chose to continue the war, it must 
lie at his own expense. Aratus, thus contemptuously 
treated, thought of resigning his command at once ; but, 
on reflection, he restrained his indignation. Soon after, he 
led the Achaeans to Orchomenus, where he fought with 
Megistonous, father-in-law to Cleomeues. He killed three 
hundred men, and took Megistonous himself prisoner. 

38. Aratus had long been accustomed to take the com- 
mand of the Achaean forces every second year. But now, 
when his turn came, he refused ; and Timoxenes was choseu 
in his place. The reason assigned for this refusal was his 
dissatisfaction with the conduct of the people ; but the true 
cause is to be found in the perilous condition of their affairs. 
Cleomenes insisted on being their leader. Aratus ought 
to have retained his command ; or, if he despaired of the 
Achaeans, he ought to have yielded to Cleomenes, rather 
than bring the garrisons of the Macedonians into Pelopon- 
nesus. 

39. When Cleomenes had gained possession of Corinth, 
and blockaded Sicyon, Aratus was deliberating within him- 
self whether he should give up the citadel to Antigonus, 
the son of Demetrius, king of Macedonia ; for it wa? on 
that condition only, that Antigonus was willing to afford 
him any succour. The Achaeans, who were holding a 
council at iEgium, summoned Aratus to attend. As Sicyon 
was invested by the army of Cleomenes, he could not depart 
without considerable danger ; and his fellow-citizens would 
have detained him, praying him not to expose his person. 
The women and children came round him as their common 
father and preserver, and entreated him with tears. But, 
after consoling and re-assuring them, he mounted his horse, 
and, accompanied by ten friends, and by his son, who was 
grown up, he rode to the sea-coast. There he found some 
vessels at anchor; and, embarking without delay, arrived 
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at iEgium to attend the council. At that assembly, it was 
agreed that Antigonus should be invited into Greece, and 
that the citadel of Corinth should be surrendered to him. 
Aratus sent his own son, among other hostages, to the king 
of Macedon. The Corinthians were so enraged at these 
proceedings that they seized the whole of the money of 
Aratus, and gave his house to Cleomenes. 

40. Antigonus arrived with twenty thousand foot, and 
fourteen hundred horse. Aratus ani the chief officers of 
the League went by sea to meet him at Pegce, on the gulf 
of Corinth. Aratus, indeed, had no great confidence in 
Antigonus, or the Macedonians ; nor could he forget that 
it was by injuring them that his own greatness had in- 
creased, or that the foundation of his fame had been laid 
in his hatred of Antigonus. But, obeying a necessity 
which, he believed, he could not resist, he exposed himself 
to whatever danger there might be before him. 

41. When Antigonus knew that Aratus had arrived, he 
saluted the others with his ordinary courtesy ; but he re- 
ceived Aratus with special marks of honour trom the first ; 
and, when he discovered him to be a vnse man, he admitted 
him to his most intimate friendship, and took counsel with 
him in his most important affairs. He found him, also, an 
agreeable companion ; and, young as the king was, he pre- 
ferred Aratus, not only to the other Achaeans, but even to 
those Macedonians virith whom he had been most familiar. 
They exchanged oaths of fidelity, and marched against 
Cleomenes, who was strongly fortified at Corinth, and 
bravely sustained by the Corinthians. But Cleomenes 
being obliged to leave Corinth, to defend his people at 
Argos, and being then forced to retire to Mantinsea, the 
cities of Peloponnesus were restored to the Achaeans. An- 
tigonus became master of the citadel of Corinth. Aratus 
was chosen general of the Argives. The property of the 
tyrants of Argos, and of traitors, was given to Antigonus. 
The Argives drowned Aristomachus, after having tortured 
him, at Cenchrea, 

42. The conduct of Aratus on this occasion was greatly 
condemned. He suffered Aristomachus to be cruelly mur- 
dered — a man who had committed no crime, with whom he 
had been closely connected, and who, at his own request, 
had laid down his sovereignty, and joined Argos to the 

Q 
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League. He had been, moreover, the cause of the citj of 
Corinth being given up to Antigonus. He had permitted 
Orchomenus to be plundered, and to receive a Macedonian 
garrison. He had concurred in a decree that no king 
should be written to, or sent to, without leave from Anti- 
gonus. The Greeks were forced to pay and sustain the 
Macedonian troops. They sacrificed and celebrated games 
in honour of Antigonus : the citizens of Aratus setting the 
example, and Aratus himself receiving the king into his 
own house. For all these things, men justly condemned 
Aratus ; who, having once put the reins of government 
into the hands of Antigonus, was carried along by the im- 
petuosity of the royal pleasure. 

43. When Cleomenes went to Egypt, after his defeat near 
Sellasia, Antigonus behaved in the most benignant and 
honourable manner to Aratus ; and, when on his death-bed, 
soon after his return to Macedonia, he sent his successor, 
Philip, son of Demetrius, to Peloponnesus, and ordered 
him to follow the counsels of Aratus, Aratus received the 
young king with so much attention, that he returned to 
Macedonia with a very high regard for Aratus, and with a 
deep interest in the prosperity of Greece. 

44. The death of Antigonus opened a way for the ^to- 
lians to estabUsh themselves in Peloponnesus. The Achseans 
had been accustomed to rely on the Macedonians, and they 
spent their life in a state of indolence, which the hardier iGto- 
lians despised. Plundering Patrse and Dyme on their way, 
they committed frightful ravages in the territories of Mes- 
sene. Aratus beheld all this with great indignation. Timox- 
enes, the general for that year, took no active measures to 
suppress them, as his time of service had nearly expired. As 
Aratus was to succeed Timoxenes, he entered on his year 
five days before the proper time, for the sake of going to 
the help of the Messenians. But the Acheean troops were 
unfit for service : they were beaten by the -ZEtolians near 
Caphyae, in Arcadia. Aratus was publicly accused for what 
he did on this occasion ; and he lost all zeal, and all hope, 
for the public welfare. The iBtolians did whatever they 
pleased through the whole Peloponnesus. 

45. The degenerate Achaeans looked once more to Mace- 
donia. Philip's well known regard for Aratus led them to 
hope that he would use them well. But a &ction had 
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sprung up against Aratus, to wliom, for a while, the king 
gave countenance ; hut, finding that affairs did not pros- 
per, Philip committed them again, and entirely, to the 
guidance of Aratus. For this reason, the enemies of Ara- 
tus began to insult him openly. They proceeded so far 
as to pelt him with stones, as he was retiring from supper 
to his tent. For this offence the king fined them twenty 
talents ; and, when he found that they were throwing serious 
difficulties in the way of the administration of Aratus, he 
put them to death. The character of Philip, however, was 
more ftiUy brought out by the prosperity which flowed in 
upon him. He inflicted a deep injury on the son of Aratus, 
by alienating from him the affection of his wife. He be- 
trayed a dislike to the freedom of the Grecian states. He 
was visibly withdrawing his confidence from Aratus. The 
first serious alarm of his intentions occurred at Messene. 
Aratus was going to that city for the purpose of quelling 
a disturbance among the people. Philip arrived the day 
before Aratus, and did all he could to stir up the parties 
against each other. When Aratus arrived, he found that 
Philip had thus made matters far worse than he found 
them. He was not careful to hide his resentment. He 
offered no check to the strong language in which his son, 
who had once been an ardent admirer of Phihp, now told 
him to his face how he detested him. He gradually with- 
drew from the king's court, and avoided all communication 
with him. When Philip had shamefully lost his ships in 
a war which he undertook against the Romans, all things 
appeared to go wrong. He unjustly wreaked his indigna- 
tion on the Messenians, by desolating their country. 

46. Aratus now saw Philip's true character. His early 
regard for Aratus had been influenced by fear. He was 
still afraid of him. He did not think himself a free man 
80 long as Aratus Uved ; yet he would not remove him by 
force. He desired Taurion, one of his generals, to kill 
him privately, by poison, during his own absence. Taurion 
formed an acquaintance with Aratus, and succeeded in 
giving him a slow but deadly poison. Aratus was not 
ignorant of the cause of his inward sufferings ; but, as he 
could gain no object by complaining, he bore the affliction 
patiently and in silence, as though it were an ordinary 
disease. One day, indeed, a friend expressed his surprise 
Q 2 
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when he saw him spitting bloody and he replied — *' These, 
Cephalon, are the proofs of rojal friendship." 

47. Aratus died at iEgium, having been seventeen times 
the general of the Achaeans. Tlie Achseans would have 
buried him at iGgium, and raised a monument worthy of 
his name ; but the Sicyonians, regarding it as a calamity 
that Aratus should be buried anywhere but among them- 
selves, persuaded the Achseans to grant them that indul- 
gence. There was an ancient law which forbade the burial 
of the dead within the walls of Sicyon ; and this law had 
been observed with so much superstitious reverence, that 
the Sicyonians sent to consult the oracle at Delphi. The 
response was in their favour. Their sorrow was turned to 
joy. The mourning was a festival. Clothed in white 
vestments, and crowned with flowers, they conducted the 
body of Aratus, with hymns and dances, to Sicyon, where 
they laid him in the most conspicuous place they could 
choose. 

48. Aratus was a hater of tyrants rather than a lover of 
freedom. While he was singularly bold and adventurous 
in secret undertakings, he wanted the calm and persevering 
fortitude which was necessary to success in open war. His 
courage is described by Plutarch as more hke that of 
animals than that which is cherished by reflection, and 
perfected by discipline. 

49. The Achaean League, which owed so much to the 
energy and resolution of Aratus, was one of the most re- 
markable institutions of Greece. Embracing the inha- 
bitants of a small territory, with less power than any 
single state of Sparta or Athens, and deficient in good 
harbours on their coast, they yet succeeded by union, har- 
mony, and the wise selection of commanders, in preserving 
Greece for a long time from subjection to the Macedonian 
empire. To promote this union was the great object of 
Aratus' s ambition ; and yet, such is the inconsistency of 
human nature, that this same man yielded to his personal 
feeling of wounded pride, and sacrificed the independence 
of Greece to his resentment. By the just retribution of 
that Providence, which overrules all mortal affairs, Aratus 
fell a victim to the power which he had himself brought 
into Greece. There must have been the bitterness of 
remorse, added to the pangs of disappointment, when he 
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spoke of the poison that consumed him as the reward of 
royal friendship. 

50. The hfe of this remarkahle man ahounds with many 
lessons. Not the least important of these is, the supe-> 
riority of principle to passion. To secure this superiority 
is one of the grand ohiects of religion: and it is the 
great recommendation of -the Christian faith, that it not 
only calls attention to this ohject, and impresses us with a 
sense of its unspeakahle value, hut helps us to secure it. 
It tells us of Him who "endured the contradiction of 
sinners against himself;" who died to expiate the guilt of 
those who shed his blood. It teaches us to pray for grace 
to overcome our own passions ; and it assures us that the 
grace which we need for this purpose will be vouchsafed to 
those who humbly seek it in the name of our Redeemer. 
It shows us how he lived : it fills our hearts with motives 
to follow his example. Thus we are imbued with prin- 
ciples which gain the mastery of our passions. Rising 
above the level of the lion and the tiger, we attain our true 
dignity, and prepare for the society of angels. We put not 
our trust in princes, but in God, and we shall not be dis- 
appointed. 



LIFE OF AGIS. 
B. c. 225. 



1. When the love of money had infected Sparta, bring- 
ing in its train the vices of avarice, and the corruptions of 
luxury, she was stripped of her ancient grandeur, and she 
lay in that abject condition until the time of Agis and 
Leonidas. Agis was the sixth descendant from the illus- 
trious Agesilaus, who had fought with the Persians in Asia. 
Leonidas, the son of Cleonymus, was the colleague of Agis, 
in the government— a prince who had lived long in the 
eastern court of Seleucus, and had introduced the luxu- 
rious habits of that court into Sparta. Agis surpassed, not 
Leonidas only, but all the Spartan kings since the time of 
Agesilaus, in his natural disposition, and in the grandeur 
of his mind. Before his twentieth year, though he had 
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been delicately brought up by bis mother, Agesistrata, and 
his grandmother, Archidamia, who were the richest persons 
in Sparta, he renounced the seductions of pleasure, and laid 
aside all the ornaments that might have become the beauty 
of his person, appearing always in a plain cloak, and adher- 
ing to the old simplicity in all his habits of life. It was 
his boast that he had no wish to reign, but for the sake of 
restoring the laws and customs of his ancestors. 

2. The great corruption of Spartan manners began with 
the introduction of gold and silver after they had destroyed 
the Athenian empire. So long as they maintained the 
division and inheritance of lands, which Lycurgus had 
instituted, the order and equahty of the citisens preserved 
them from many of the evils caused by wealth. But one 
of the ephors, named Epitadeus, a powerful and ill-natured 
man, who had a quarrel with his son> procured a law by 
which any man might make over his inheritance to any 
other man, according to his pleasure, either during his hfe, 
or by testament after his death* What this man proposed 
from motives of private resentment, other citizens supported 
from avarice* By so doing, they overturned the best of 
their institutions : for the estates soon came into the hands 
of a few powerful men ; and the great bulk of the citizens 
were reduced to poverty. The city was thus filled with 
men who were driven from all liberal and honourable pur- 
suits, to labour for their bread in the meanest emplovments, 
and to nourish in their hearts the bitterest envy and hatred 
towards the rich. There remained no more than seven 
hundred native Spartans; and of these, there were, perhaps, 
about one hundred who retained the possession of land: all 
the rest were a poor and spiritless crowd, without heart to 
defend their city from foreign enemies, and ever on the 
watch for internal changes. 

3. Agis regarded it as an undertaking worthy of him to 
re-people Sparta by restoring her ancient equality. He 
tried the dispositions of the citizens. Beyond his expecta- 
tions, the younger men listened to him, adopted the side 
of patriotism ; and, for the sake of public liberty, were 
ready to change their course of life, as they would have 
changed the fashion of their clothing. But the elder citi- 
zens, for the most part, were steeped in corruption; and 
they trembled at the name of Lycurgus, Hke fugitive slaves 
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brought back to their master. They severely blamed Agis 
for deploring the state of the republic, and for desiring 
to bring it back to its ancient dignity. Lysander, son of 
Libys, however, Mandrocleidas, son of Ecphanes, and Age- 
silaus, entered warmly into his design. Lysander enjoyed 
the highest authority among the Spsurtans. Mandrocleidas 
was distinguished by his boldness, tempered with prudence 
and practical sagacity. Agesilaus was the king's uncle, a 
man of effeminate manners, and of an avaricious spirit, but 
eloquent : he appeared to be stirred up in this matter by 
his son Hippomedon, who had gained much reputation in 
many wars, and who was strong in the attachment of the 
Spartan youth ; but the true reason why Agesilaus united 
with Agis, was the greatness of his debts, from which he 
hoped to free himself by the changes proposed. 

4. Having gained Agesilaus, Agis endeavoured, with his 
help, to gain also his mother, who was sister to Agesilaus, 
and who had great influence in Sparta^ on account of the 
number of her debtors, slaves, and friends. She was at 
first istoaished, and told her son that he was contemplating 
a scheme that was neither practical nor useful : but he 
showed her that success might easily be attained, and that 
it would be of the highest advantage to Sparta, and he 
conjured her to sacrifice her gold and silver to the honour 
of her son ; for he could never compete in wealth with 
other kings, such as Ptolemy or Seleucus, whose servants 
were richer than all the kings of Sparta. ** But," he said, 
** if I can eclipse the luxury of all these kings by tem- 
perance and frugality, and restore to my fellow-citizens the 
equality they enjoyed in the time of Lycurgus, I shall 
assuredly acquire the name of a great king." 

5. The queen and her ladies sympathized with the 
ambition of the young prince. Struck with the grandeur 
of his purpose they urged him onward, and sent to their 
friends, exhorting them to join him. They spoke also to 
the other women. The Spartans allowed their wives to 
intermeddle in public affairs more than the men did in those 
of their private households. At that time, indeed, most of 
the wealth of Sparta belonged to women. This rendered 
the scheme of Agis more hazardous ; for the women had 
opposed it, not only because it would take from them the 
pleasures in which they vainly imagined the highest hap- 
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piness to consist, but would deprive them of the honour 
and power which their riches had obtained for them. 
These wealthy ladies, therefore, took the alarm, and en- 
treated Leonidas, as the elder king, to repress the dangerous 
schemes of Agis. 

6. Leonidas was well inclined to save the rich ; but, 
fearing the people, who were eager for the change, he did 
not oppose Agis openly. He laboured privately, however, 
to counteract his plan, by appealing to the magistrates, 
and by representing Agis as aiming at despotic authority 
in offering to divide the estates of the rich among the poor. 
He declared that his object was not to create citizens for 
Sparta, but satellites for his own grandeur. 

7. Agis having secured the appointment of Lysander as 
one of the ephors, lost no time in having his decree sub- 
mitted to the senate. The principal articles of this decree 
were — that debts should be remitted ; that lands were to 
be divided among the Spartans, and such inhabitants of 
the neighbouring country as were liberally educated, and 
in the flower of their age ; and that the citizens should be 
divided into companies, and live together according to their 
ancient laws. The senate differed in opinion on these 
proposals. Lysander summoned an assembly, and spoke 
strongly on their behalf. Mandrocleidas and Agesilaus 
conjured them that they would not suffer the few who 
sought to delude them for the sake of their own pleasures 
to trample under foot the majesty of the Spartan state, but 
to remember the ancient oracles, which had warned them 
to avoid avarice as the plague of Sparta, as well as later 
oracles to the same effect. At last, Agis entered the 
assembly ; and, after a short speech, he said that he would 
give largely to the government which they sought to 
estabUsh; that he resigned his own fields and pastures, 
and six hundred talents of silver ; and that his mother, his 
grandmother, and their relatives and friends, who were the 
richest people in Sparta, would do the same thing. 

8. This magnificent proposal of the royal youth asto- 
nished the Spartans. They were filled with exultation, 
crying out, that he was the only king worthy of Sparta 
that had appeared for almost three himdred years. But 
Leonidas struggled against these proposals with all his 
might. He saw that he might be forced to follow this 
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noble example, and that, even then, all the honour would 
belong to him who had set it. He asked Agis — " Do you 
believe that Lycurgus was an able and a good man?" 
When Agis assented, he proceeded : — " But did Lycurgus 
ever ordain that debts should be abolished, or strangers 
admitted into this community ? On the contrary, he did 
not consider that state to be in a healthy condition from 
which strangers were not excluded." Agis repUed, " I 
do not wonder that Leonidas, who has been brought up 
abroad, and has married into the family of a satrap, is 
ignorant that Lycurgus extirpated debts and interest, to- 
gether with money from the state." Lycurgus excluded 
no strangers, but such as would not conform to the Spartan 
discipline. It was not the persons of strangers that he 
feared, but their lives and manners. Terpander, Thales, 
and Pherecydes were strangers ; but because they sang and 
taught the same truths as Lycurgus, the Spartans had 
always honoured them. Even you celebrate Ecprepes, who, 
when he was ephor, cut off the two strings which Phrynis 
the musician had added to the harp, and those who punished 
Timotheus for a similar offence ; and yet you blame me for 
wishing to banish all luxury and arrogance from among the 
Spartans ; as if they who were so careful to remove super- 
fluities in music, were not afraid of the corruption of Hfe 
and manners which destroy the equality and harmony of 
the state." 

9. From this time, the multitude adhered to Agis. The 
rich gathered round Leonidas, entreating him not to aban- 
don them. They addressed themselves to the senators, who 
had the right of examining and rejecting any decree before 
it was submitted to the people ; and they so worked on them 
by their entreaties, that the decree of Agis, was thrown out 
by a majority of a single voice. 

10. Ly Sander was still in office as one of the ephors 
He determined to prosecute Leonidas on an ancient law, 
which forbade any descendant of Hercules to have children 
by a foreign woman, and which inflicted capital punishment 
on any Spartan who went to settle in a foreign country. 
Having instructed other persons to bring these charges 
against Leonidas, Lysander himself went, with his col- 
leagues in the magistracy, to observe the sky. The custom 
was this : once in nine years the Spartan ephors sat down 

a 3 
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to observe the sky in silence, on a calm night, when there 
was no moon ; if they saw a star shoot across the sky, 
thev concluded that their kings had committed some crime, 
an(l tliey deposed them until some oracle from Delphi 
or Olympia commanded them to be restored. Ljsander 
affirmed that he had beheld such a sign, and he called 
Leonidas to trial. He brought witnesses to prove that 
Leonidas had two children by an Asiatic woman, whom one 
of the prefects of Seleucus had given to him in marriage ; 
and that afler finding himself disliked by her, he had un- 
willingly returned to Sparta, and usurped the vacant throne. 
At the same time, he moved Cleombrotns, who was the 
son-in-law of Leonidas, and a member of the royal family, 
to assert his own right to the tbrone of Sparta. In his 
fear, Leonidas took refuge in the brazen temple of Minerva ; 
and his daughter Chelonis, leaving her husband Cleom- 
hrotus, joined her father as his fellow-suppliant. When 
Leonidas was cited to his trial, he did not appear. The 
kingdom was taken from him, and given to Cleombrotns. 

11. When Ly Sander's year of office had expired, the 
ephors who succeeded him yielded to the supplications of 
Leonidas, and restored him to the throne. They, also, 
commenced a suit against Lysander and Mandrocleidas, for 
abolishing debts, and dividing lands, contrary to the laws. 
In this daneer, Lysander and Mandrocleidas persuaded both 
the kings, Agis and Leonidas, to unite against the schemes 
of the ephors. They reminded them that those magistrates 
had no authority, except in cases when the kings differed 
from each other. Swayed by this consideration, the kings 
came with their friends to the forum, removed the ephors 
from their seats, and placed others in their room. Agesi- 
laus was one of the new ephors. When the kings had 
armed a numerous body of the Spartan youth, and had set 
many prisoners at liberty, their adversaries trembled with ap- 
prehensions of a general slaughter. But no blood was shed. 
Even when Agesilaus dispatched assassins to kill Leonidas, 
as he fled from Sparta, Agis sent some trustworthy men to 
surround Leonidas, and conduct him in safety to Tegea. 

12. One man brought to an unhappy end the plan which 
now bade fair to be successful, ^ there was nothing to 
hinder its being fully carried out. Agesilaus, by his hateful 
avarice, destroyed a regulation so worthy of the Spartans. 
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He possessed a very large and fertile state ; but he was 
overwhelmed with debt ; and as he was alike unable to pay 
what was due, and unwilling to lose his estate, he persuaded 
Agis that he would endanger the peace of Sparta if he 
attempted to execute his entire plan at once ; but that if he 
began with gratifying landholders by abolishing debts, they 
would, afterwards, easily and calmly concur in the distri- 
bution of the lands. He placed the affair in the same light 
before Lysander. They burned all bonds and contracts in 
one pile, in the forum. As the flames arose, Agesilaus 
declared that ** he had never seen a brighter light." 

1 3. The multitude now demanded that the lands should 
be immediately divided, and the kings gave orders to that 
effect; but Agesilaus found, or made, obstacles which 
lengthened out the time till Agis went to the war, in which 
the Achaeans sought help from the Spartans as their allies, 
at the time when they were expecting that the iBtolians 
would make an incursion into Peloponnesus, through the 
territories of Megara. 

14. Agis went forth to the help of the Ach«eans against 
the Cohans, with high confidence in the cheerfulness and 
promptitude of his fellow-soldiers. Most of them were 
needy men, just released from debt, and expecting a share 
of the land on their return from the war ; and they dis- 
played the strongest attachment to Agis. The inhabitants 
of the cities were amazed at the all but silent order with 
which these soldiers marched across Peloponnesus : they 
reflected how perfect must the Spartan discipline have 
been, under the ancient Agesilaus, Lysander, or Leonidas, 
when such reverence and fear were shown by the soldiers 
to a commander inferior to almost all of them in years. 
And, indeed, this youth himself gained the hearts of the 
multitude by his frugality and hardihood, and by the 
frankness with which he permitted them to see him clothed 
as plainly as any private soldier ; though the rich men of 
Greece viewed with jealousy the changes he had introduced 
at Sparta, and feared lest the people of other states should 
be excited to follow their example. 

15. Agis jomed Aratns, the commander of the Achaean 
League, at Corinth, ^hen they discussed together the 
mode in which the war should be conducted, Agis disco- 
vered the utmost vivacity and resolution, without any rash- 
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uess. He said it appeared to him that they should fight 
the enemy there, and not allow the war to pass within the 
gates of Peloponnesus ; hut that he would do what seemed 
best to Aratus, because he was his senior, and the general of 
the Achseans; while he himself had come, not to take the 
lead, but to serve as an auxiliary. But Aratus thought 
that, as the husbandmen had already nearly gathered all 
their fruits, it would be better to let the enemy pass, than, 
by a battle, to risk the loss of all. When Aratus withdrew 
his army, he dismissed his allies with much praise ; and 
Agis, who had gained high admiration, returned to Sparta, 
where matters were already in a state of alarming dis- 
turbance. 

16. Agesilaus, still one of the ephors, relieved from the 
burden of debt which had oppressed him, did not scruple 
to commit any crime by which he could enrich himself. 
He added a thirteenth month to the year — anticipating a 
change which was afterwards to be made, — and forced the 
people to pay additional taxes for that month. But, afraid 
of the vengeance of those whom he thus wronged, he sur- 
rounded himself with guards when he went to the senate. 
He treated one of the kings — Leonidas, with the utmost 
contempt ; and he wished it to appear that he respected 
the other, Agis, not as a king, but as his own kinsman. 
He gave it out that he should be chosen as one of the 
ephors in the following year. The enemies of Agesilaus, 
with a view to hasten his ruin, and to deliver themselves 
from the danger with which they were threatened, openly 
brought Leonidas back from Tegea to replace him on his 
throne. The multitude hailed these proceedings >\ith joy, 
for they were enraged at the delusion which Agesilaus had 
practised upon them, in putting off the division of the 
lands. Agesilaus owed his escape from the popular fury 
to his son Hippomedon, who was universally esteemed for 
his valour, and who now used his influence with the 
people, and succeeded in conducting his father in safety 
from the city. 

1 7. The two kings fled for refuge, Aeis to the Brazen 
temple, and Cleombrotus to the temple of Neptune. As it 
was against Cleombrotus that Leonidas was most enraged, 
he left Agis in the sanctuary to which he had betaken him- 
self, but went with a body of soldiers to the temple of 
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Neptune, and angrily accused Cleombrotus, because, though 
he was his son-in-law, he had conspired against him, 
and driven him from his kingdom. Cleombrotus, having 
nothing to say in his own defence, sat before his accuser 
silent and perplexed. Chelonis, the wife of Cleombrotus, 
and daughter of Leonidas, who had before fled from her 
husband to comfort her dethroned father, now joined her 
husband, embracing him, and having their two children 
at her feet. The tenderness and affection of this woman 
excited the admiration of all who beheld her. Pointing 
to her disordered garments and neglected tresses, she 
appealed to Leonidas : " These marks of grief, my father, 
are occasioned, not by the troubles of Cleombrotus, but 
by yours. Now that you have triumphed over your ene- 
mies, am I still to live in sorrow ? or shall I put on the 
robes of gladness when I see the husband of my youth 
killed by my father's hand ? If you are unmoved by the 
tears of his wife and his children, he must suffer a more 
grievous punishment than that which you design for him : 
he will see me, who am so dear to him, perish before his 
eyes ; for with what face can I look on other women, when 
neither my husband nor my father has compassion on me, 
and, both as a wife and as a daughter, I am born to be 
wretched, and to be disgraced by my own family. If my 
husband had any excuse for what he did, I deprived him of 
it by taking part with you, and leaving him. You your- 
self supply him with the best excuse for his crime, by 
showing that a throne is so desirable a thing for its 
own sake, that a son-in-law must be killed, and children 
abandoned." As Chelonis uttered these lamentations in a 
reverential tone, she leaned her cheek on the head of her 
husband, and turned a wild and haggard look on those who 
stood around. 

18. Leonidas consulted for a moment with his friends; 
and then he ordered Cleombrotus to go into exile ; but he 
prayed his daughter to stay, and not desert him who so 
tenderly loved her as to spare her husband's life for her 
sake. But Chelonis obeyed not. Placing one of the children 
in the arms of her husband, as he rose, and taking the 
other in her own, she kneeled before the altar, and departed 
with Cleombrotus into exile. If Cleombrotus had not 
been entirely corrupted by ambition, he would have 
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regarded banishment with such a wife as better than a 

kingdom. 

19. Having banished Cleombrotus^ and deposed the 
magistrates, Leonidas now laid his snares for Agis. At 
first, he exhorted him to come forth from his asylum^ 
and resume the government with him, assuring him 
that the people had forgiven him as an ambitious youth 
deceived by Agesilaus. But when he saw that Agis dis- 
trusted him, and still lingered in the Brazen Temple, he 
laid aside these appearances of friendship. Amphares, 
Demochares, and Arcesilaus, — three particular friends of 
Agis, — continued their visits to him, often accompanying 
him from the temple to the bath, and conducting hun back 
in safety. Amphares had borrowed some vestments, and 
some precious vases, from Agesistrata, Agis's mother ; and, 
to secure them for himself, he formed the purpose of be- 
traying the king and his female relatives. It was he who 
first lent an ear to the suggestions of Leonidas, and who 
inflamed his brother magistrates against Agis. As Aeis 
spent his whole time in the temple, excepting when he 
went to the bath, his treacherous friends resolved to sur- 
prise him on one of those occasions. As he was returning 
from the bath, they met him, saluted him, and, as they 
jiccompanied him, conversed and joked with him as fami- 
liar companions. When they reached a turn in the way, 
which led to the prison, Amphares, as a magistrate, laid 
hands on Agis, saying, " I take you, Agis, to the ephors, 
to render an account of your government." At the same 
moment, Democharea, who was a tall and powerful man« 
twisted his cloak round Agis's neck, and drew him away. 
The rest, according to their preconcerted plan, pushed on 
him from behind ; and, as Agis had none to help him in 
his loneliness, they cast him into the prison. 

20. Leonidas was at hand forthwith, accompanied by a 
large band of mercenary soldiers whom he placed around 
the prison ; and followed by the ephors, and such of the 
senators as were of their party, they demanded of Agis, 
after the manner of a judicial trial, an account of his 
late proceedings. The young king laughed at their dis- 
simulation. But Amphares called out that he could not 
laugh with impunity, but would soon have to bear the 
punishment of his rashness. Another ephor, as though 
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lie would seem more lenieHt in opening a way of escape 
to Agis, asked him, if he had not been forced by 
Lysander and Agesilaus to do what he had done? He 
answered that he had not been . ^oived by any man ; but 
that, full of admiration of Lycurgus, he had desired to 
imitate him by restoring the republic to the state in which 
he had left it. The same ephor th«n ask^d him, if he did 
not repent of what he had done? He answered, he " did 
not repent of such noble designs, though death stared him 
in the face." They then condemned him to death. They 
commanded the officers of the prison to remove him to the 
decade — a chamber in which ciiminals were strangled. 
Demochares saw that the officers were afraid to lay hands 
on Agis, and that the mercenary soldiers present turned 
away from the crime of laying hands upon the king : he 
loaded them with reproaches and curses, and himself con- 
ducted Agis to the fatal chamher, 

21. The tidings of the imprisonment of Agis soon 
spread through the city. Crowds of people, bearing 
torches, gathered before the prison doors. Among them 
were heard the voices of the king's mother and grand- 
mother, loudly demanding that the king of the Spartans 
should be heard and judged by his fellow-citizens. His 
enemies only hastened his execution, fearing that the 
crowd might increase, and rescue their prisoner in the 
night. As they led him to the place of execution, Agis 
observed one of the officers weeping and sighing, and he 
said to him, *' Weep not for me, as I suffer wrongfully ; it 
is better with me than with my murderers." Having thus 
spoken, he freely offered his neck to the cord, by which he 
was strangled. As Amphares was going out at the gate, 
Agesistrata, the murdered king's mother, threw herself at 
his feet, in memory of the long friendship which had 
existed between them. He raised her up, told her that 
" no further violence would be practised against Agis," and 
commanded her, if she wished, to go in to her son. She 
asked that her mother, Archidamia, might also have entrance. 
He said, there was nothing to hinder her. When he had 
admitted them both, and had ordered the gates to be closed, 
he first handed to the executioner Archidamia, who had 
grown old in honour and dignity among the Spartans. 
When she was dispatched, he ordered Agesistrata to come 
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in. As she entered, she beheld the body of her son lying 
on the ground, and her mother hanging by the neck, dead. 
She assisted the officers in taking down the corpse of her 
mother ; and, placing it near Agis, covered them with her 
veil. She then threw herself on her son, and, kissing his 
cold remains, exclaimed, " O my son, thy too great gentle- 
ness and humanity have destroyed both thyself and us." 
Amphares saw and heard her from the door, rushed fiercely 
to Agesistrata, and said to her, — " Since you approve of 
your son's deeds, you shall share his fate." She rose, and 
walking towards the fatal spot, said, with her last breath, 
— " May these things only prove to be for the good of 
Sparta.**^ 

22. As soon as this cruel tragedy was known in the 
city, and the three bodies were carried out, the terror was 
not sufficient to repress the indignation of the Spartans 
against Leonidas and Amphares. They knew that nothing 
so atrocious had happened in Sparta since the settlement of 
the Dorians in Peloponnesus. In all time past, even their 
enemies had hesitated to strike the king of Sparta, from 
fear and veneration of their majesty ; so that, in all their 
conflicts with other Greeks, the Spartans had not lost any of 
their kings, excepting Cleombrotus, in the battle of Leuctra. 

23. Agis was the first Spartan king put to death by the 
ephors. He suffered for an undertaking intended to promote 
the dignity of Sparta ; and at an age when even men who 
commit crimes were pardoned usually by the Spartans. He 
was thought to have deserved the reproach of his friends, 
rather than of his enemies, for saving Leonidas, and for the 
too great gentleness with which he trusted other men. 

24. It was what the world admires as a noble ambition 
that brought Agis to such a cruel end. But in the acknow- 
ledged goodness of his object, it is probable that he did not 
consider sufficiently either the dificrence between his own 
times and the times of Lycurgus, or the wide disparity be- 
tween his own power and that of the ancient legislator. Nor 
was he experienced enough to understand the great variety 
of motives and interests which would be touched by his 
proposals. In many other cases, we see similar failures 
occasioned by the attempts of persons to accomplish 
great objects. Men should study times and circumstances, 
as well as principles. Prudence and caution are not less 
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Taluable than energy and iseal. The best intentions need to 
be guided by wisdom. Agis was unhappily surrounded by 
wicked men, without being sufficiently on his guard against 
craft and subtlety. In every walk of life similar dangers 
surround the young. Such dangers are not confined to 
princes, or persons in public stations. 

25. How true as well as beautiful was the saying of Agis 
to the Spartan jailor, — " It is better with me than with my 
murderers." It is better to die for attempting to do good, 
than to live and prosper in doing evil. If the conscious- 
ness of innocence, as it regarded the particular cause of his 
condemnation, was a consolation to this noble youth, how 
strong is the consolation of those who suffer for devotion to 
the highest good of man, in obedience to the will of Christ. 
Glorious as the aims of patriotism may be, when prompted 
by the purest motives, and directed by the soundest prin- 
ciples, the aims of religion are as much more glorious as 
the life to come is longer than the life that now is. In 
pursuing the objects of religion, all labour, all suffering, all 
danger, is consecrated by the dignity of Him whom we 
obey and serve. Nothing that we do, or lose, or bear, from 
love to Him, is done, or lost, or borne in vain. Abel was 
happier in his early death than Cain was in the wandering 
life through which he was haunted by the remembrance, 
and stung with the guilt of his crime. Stephen, committing 
his spirit to his Saviour, was immeasurably happy, in con- 
trast with the men who stoned him. So has it ever been, 
and so it ever will be, with those who toil in patience, or 
suffer meekly, for ** the name which is above every name." 
With them it is always well j in solitary labour, amid the 
scorn of men, in poverty, in sickness, in prison, and in 
death. 

26. It would betray the most thoughtless ingratitude, 
to be unmindful of the social circumstances, so infinitely 
superior to those of the Spartans, in which the providence 
of God has cast our lot ; or to forget the labours and sor- 
rows which have been endured by those who have gone 
before us to secure these blessings for us. It will always 
do us good to remember the patriots and martyrs of former 
times, if, by meditating on what they did, and on what they 
braved, we are so confirmed in our attachment to what is) 
true, and holy, and good, as to hold those things dearer tQ 
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oar hearts than any worldly eain, pleasure, or fame, or 
even life itself. Life is worthless, worse than worthless, 
to him who does not spend it rightly. And rightly we 
cannot spend it, if we are proud, sensual, and selfish. None 
are safe but those who, in the expressive language of the 
Scriptures, are " in Christ." None live, as God intends 
that men should Uve, but those who walk as Christ " also 
walked." He is our only Saviour, and our sovereign JLiord. 
He is also our pattern in all things. By looking always to 
God for acceptance through him ; by watching, as he has 
taught us; bv following him in the path of self-denial, 
and daily takfng up our cross ; by seeking continually the 
grace which is given from heaven to those who seek it in 
his name ; we shall be able to act with wisdom, constancy, 
and courage, in all the changing scenes of life, and our end 
'will be peaceful and triumphant. This is true amhition. 
Thus to live, is to reign. Thus to die, is glory. 



LIFE OF CLEOMENES. 
B.C. 220. 

1 . Agis left a young widow, named Agiatis, the daughter 
of Gylippus, from whom she inherited large property. This 
lady is spoken of as having surpassed all other Grecian 
women in beauty and in modesty. Leonidas married her 
forcibly to his son Cleomenes, who was but a youth. 
Though she did all she could to resist the will of Leonidas, 
and continued thoroughly to hate him, she conducted her- 
self with much affection and sweetness towards Cleomenes, 
her husband. Cleomenes, on his part, appears to have 
loved her sincerely, and to have shared in her tender re- 
collections of Agis, as she recounted his noble plans and 
efforts for the advantage of the state. 

2. Cleomenes was of an aspiring and magnanimous dis- 
position, and not less inclined to- temperance and frugality 
than Agis had been ; but, instead of having the same mild 
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and gentle temper, he was ardent and impetuous in the 
pursuit of what he believed to be honourable. While he 
preferred the obedience of awilHng people, he still thought 
it well to force them, when they were reluctant, to what 
he thought was right. He viewed with strong dissatisfac- 
tion the state of Sparta, as he saw the citizens relaxed by 
idleness and luxury, the king himself neglecting his public 
duties in his private gratifications, and every other pubhc 
man turning the affairs of the state, as he could, to his 
personal advantage. But it was a dangerous thing even 
to mention the training of the Spartan youth to temperance, 
patience, and discipline of mind, since Agis had fallen a 
victim to such attempts. 

3. While Cleomenes was young, he had listened to dis- 
courses in philosophy from Spheerus of Borysthenes, t 
disciple of Zeno rot Citium), Spheerus was much delighted 
with the strengtn of Cleomenes' mind, and laboured to 
inflame his love of distinction. 

4. After the death of Leonidas, Cleomenes ascended the 
throne. He saw the citizens totally corrupted ; the rich 
abandoned to avarice and luxury ; and the poor without 
heart for war, or for training their children in the Spartan 
exercises. For himself, he enjoyed only the name of a 
king, while all the power was in the hands of the ephors. 
He immediately bent his mind to the correction of this 
state of things. He had a peculiarly intimate friend, called 
Xenares. He inquired of him what kind of a king Agis 
was, and in what manner, and by whose counsels, he fol- 
lowed the course which he had taken. Xenares, at first, 
took great delight in narrating and expressing all he knew ; 
but when he saw how eagerly Cleomenes entered into the 
plans of Agis, he strongly opposed him, accused him of 
madness, and forsook him. He never explained to any 
one the cause of this breach with Cleomenes, but contented 
himself with saying, — " The king knows what it is." 

5. Xenares having thus failed him, Cleomenes, suppos« 
ing that others would be of the same mind, kept his pur- 
pose within his own bosom. Believing that war would 
aiford a more favourable occasion for effecting his scheme 
than peace, he took advantage of a quarrel which was pro- 
voked by the Achseans. Aratus, who then exercised the 
chief authority among that people, had aimed at bringing 
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the entire Peloponnesus into one body, as the only security 
from enemies without. The other states had united, with 
the exception of the Eleans, the Spartans, and such of the 
Arcadians as adhered to the Spartans. As soon as Leonidas 
was dead, Aratus invaded that part of Arcadia which was 
nearest to Achaia, for the purpose of trying the Spartans, 
and showing his contempt for Cleomenes as a youth with- 
out experience. The ephors sent Cleomenes to secure 
Athenaeum, a temple of Minerva, near Belbina, which 
was the key to Laconia, and at that time disputed by 
the Spartans with the Megalopolitans. When Cleomenes 
had fortified this place, without receiving any remonstrance 
from Aratus, Aratus marched in the night towards Tegea 
and Orchomenus : but the persons who were to have 
delivered up those cities to him gave way to fear ; and 
he was obliged to return without accomplishing his 
object, Aratus imagining that his night march had 
been kept secret. In the morning, however, Cleomenes 
wrote to him an ironical letter, inquiring, as if in a friendly 
manner, whither he had led his army the night before, 
Aratus replied, that having heard that Cleomenes was 
about to fortify Belbina, he had gone for the purpose of 
preventing it. Cleomenes wrote to him a second time, 
saying, ** I believe it was as you say ; but, if it is not dis- 
agreeable to you, will you let me know why you were ac- 
companied with torches and ladders?" Aratus laughed 
at the joke, and asked, ** What kind of a youth is this V 
Demaratus, a Spartan exile, said to him, '< If you mean to 
do anything against the Spartans, you must make haste 
before his spurs are grown." 

6. Cleomenes was now stationed, with a few cavalry, and 
three hundred infantry, in Arcadia ; but the ephors, faring 
a war, ordered him to return to Sparta. As, however, 
Aratus immediately took Caphyee, an Arcadian town, Cle- 
omenes was sent back with his forces to Arcadia. By 
taking Methydrium, another Arcadian town, and ravaging 
the territories of Argos, he provoked the Achaeans to send 
against him twenty thousand foot and a thousand horse, 
commanded by Aristomachus. Cleomenes met them at 
Palantium, and offered battle. Aratus, alarmed at such 
boldness, persuaded Aristomachus to retreat, amid the 
reproaches of the Acbspans apd the derision pf the Spar- 
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tans, who did not number ^yq thousand. Cleomenes was 
elated: he reminded the Spartans of the ancient king, 
who said, — "The Spartans do not ask how many, but 
where their enemies are." 

7. The Achseans having turned their arms against 
the Eleans, Cleomenes encountered them on their return, 
near Lycaeum, and so entirely routed them that it was 
reported throughout Greece, that Aratus was slain: but 
Aratus made the best use of the occasion; and, before 
any one could be aware of his movements, he had taken 
and garrisoned Mantinsea. 

8. As the Spartans were discouraged, and were conti- 
nually thwarting Cleomenes in his desires for war, he 
determined to recall Archidamus, Agis' brother, to whom 
the right of the throne in the royal family belonged, 
believing that the power of the ephors would be weak- 
ened, if the authority of the throne were completed in 
its two kings. But those who had destroyed Agis, fear- 
ing that if Archidamus were restored, he would punish them 
for murdering his brother, went secretly to escort him in 
his return to Sparta ; but they killed him immediately after 
his arrival. This they did, either without the knowledge 
of Cleomenes, or by extorting his consent. The actual 
blame fell chiefly on those who were believed to have used 
violence towards him, to force him to permit it. 

9. Fully bent on making the changes he had contem- 
plated, Cleomenes bribed the ephors to indulge him in 
renewing the war. He gained the concurrence of many 
others through the influence of Cratesiclea, his mother, 
who supplied him largely with money, and took so lively 
an interest in the success of her son, that, for his sake, 
she became the wife of Megistonous, the wealthiest and 
most powerful man in Sparta. 

10. Cleomenes led out his army, and occupied a place 
named Leuctra, in the country of the Megalopohtans. Ara- 
tus hastened, with his Achseans, to the relief of the place, 
and a battle was fought under its walls. The Spartans 
gave way. Aratus would not allow his troops to follow 
them, because of a deep ravine ; but Lysiades, the Mega- 
lopolitan, regarding the orders of Aratus with impatience, 
excited the cavalry around him to push on after the re- 
treating Spartans. They soon became entangled in a place 
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where they were separated from each other hy vines, walls, 
and marshes, from which it was extremely difficult to escape. 
Cleomenes saw them in this situation. He sent against 
them the Tarentines and the Cretans ; and Lysiades, after 
much hard fighting, was slain. The Spartans now rallied. 
With a loud shout they charged the Achseans. The whole 
Achaean army was routed ; and great numbers of them 
were killed. A truce was granted to those who remained. 
Cleomenes commanded the body of Lysiades to be brought 
to him. He adorned it with purple, placed a crown of 
gold on the head, and sent it to the gates of Megalopolis. 
This was the same Lysiades who, after abdicating his office 
as prince of MegalopoUs, had granted liberty to the citi- 
zens, and united them with the Achseans. 

11. Carried away with this great victory, Cleomenes per- 
suaded himself that if he had the entire sway at Sparta, 
he could continue the war with the Achaeans as he pleased, 
and secure an easy conquest. He, therefore, convinced 
Megistonous, who had married his mother, that the ephors 
should be dismissed, and that the lands should be equally 
divided. By thus restoring the ancient equaUty, Sparta, 
he said, would be exalted, and she would be invested with 
the empire of Greece. Having obtained his father-in-law's 
adhesion to his schemes, he admitted two or three other 
friends to their councils. 

1 2. In those days, one of the ephors is said to have had 
a wonderful dream as he slept in the temple of Pasiphne. 
He dreamed that, in the place where the ephors were ac- 
customed to sit, four seats were removed, and one only 
left ; and that as he looked on this with astonishment, a 
voice from the inner temple declared — " This is better for 
Sparta." Next morning, he told his dream to Cleomenes. 
At first, Cleomenes was alarmed, for he feared that the 
ephors had a suspicion of his design, and that he related 
this dream only for the purpose of testing him. As soon, 
however, as he was convinced that 'this was not the case, 
he dismissed the dreamer; and, taking with him all the 
citizens whom he most distrusted as opposed to his design, 
he seized Herea and Alssea, two cities of Arcadia, which 
had joined the Acheeans ; famished Orchomenus with pro- 
visions, and pitched his camp before Mantinaea, where 
Aratus had left a garrison. Having, by long marches^ so 
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wearied the Spartans that the greater part of them hegged 
to be left in Arcadia, he returned, with his mercenaries, to 
Sparta. On the road, he opened his scheme to those whom 
he could trust ; and they slowly approached the city, for the 
purpose of surprising the ephors while at supper. As soon 
as he came near the city, he sent Euryclidas hefore him to 
the ephors, as though he had some news for them from the 
camp. EurycHdas was followed by Therecion and Phoebis, 
and two other youths who had been brought up with Cle- 
omenes, accompanied by a small body of soldiers. While 
Euryclidas was conversing with the ephors, his companions 
rushed on them with drawn swords. Agesilaus was the 
first who was wounded. He fell, pretending to be dead ; 
but he slowly drew up his limbs, rolled off the couch, and 
silently crawled to the temple of Fear ; a small building, 
which, though closed in ordinary, happened then to be 
opened. As soon as he had entered, he closed the door. 
The other four ephors were killed, besides many more per- 
sons who had come to their assistance. Such as remained 
quiet were neither killed, nor prevented from escaping out 
of the city. They even spared Agesilaus, when he came 
forth from his hiding place the next day. 

13. On the morning after the murder of the ephors, 
Cleomenes condemned to banishment eighty of the citi- 
zens. He removed all the seats of the ephors except one, 
in which he sat himself to administer justice. He then 
summoned an assembly of the people, to vindicate before 
them what he had done. He showed them that Lycurgus 
had associated elder citizens with the kings, and that, for a 
long time, Sparta had been governed by him, without re- 
quiring any other magistrate. Afterwards, when the kings 
were occupied for a long time in the war with the Messenians, 
and had not leisure for the administration of justice, they 
appointed some of their friends to discharge that duty, under 
the name of ephors. The ephors, who had been at first 
only the ministers of the kings, had gradually drawn 
all the power of the government into their own hands. 
So long as they had kept within tolerable bounds, it 
was, he said, better to bear with them ; but when 
they destroyed the ancient constitution, deposed kings, 
and even put them to death without trial, and threat- 
ened those who desired to bring back Sparta to her ori« 
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ginal glory ; — then, indeed, it was time to destroy these 
usurpers. " If without bloodshed," he added, " we could 
have rooted out such plagues as luxury, extravagance, debts^ 
poverty, and riches, I should have thought myself the hap- 
piest of kings : Uke a physician, healing my diseased coun- 
try without inflicting pain. In what I have been forced to 
do, I follow the example of Lycurgus, who, though he was 
neither a king, nor appointed to the magistracy, but a 
private citizen, — acted as a king, and went, armed, into the 
forum. The king Charilaus fled in terror to the altar ; but 
being a peaceful prince, and a lover of his country, he 
immediately joined Lycurgus, and gave his sanction to the 
change he nad made in the government. Lycurgus, there- 
fore, is a witness that the government cannot be changed 
without making use of force and terror. I have used these 
means with the utmost moderation to remove those men 
who stood in the way of Sparta's welfare. Among all the 
other citizens, I shall divide the whole land. Debts shall 
be cancelled. From the strangers that are among us the 
best shall be enrolled as citizens, that they may become our 
defenders, and our country may no longer be a prey to the 
lUyrians and the ^tolians, because she has too few of her 
own people for her protection." 

14. After this artful speech, Cleomenes set the example 
of giving up his own patrimony to the state. Megistonous, 
his father-in-law, did the same. So did each of the other 
friends of Cleomenes. All the other citizens followed their 
example. The land was divided. Lots were assigned even 
to those who had been banished ; and Cleomenes showed 
his intention to recall them from their exile, as soon 
as the affairs of the state were peacefully settled. The 
number of citizens were filled up by the most approved 
men from neighbouring states. Cleomenes then raised a 
force of four thousand infantry. After this, he turned his 
attention to the education of the young ; and, with the 
help of Sphserus, he restored the ancient Spartan disci- 
pline. Their exercises and their pubHc tables soon wore 
the aspect of the olden time ; the greater part of the 
citizens adopting this mode of living of their own accord, 
and the few that disliked it being compelled to adopt it 
by force. To prevent offence being taken at the sove- 
reignty he exercised, Cleomenes adopted his brother 
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Euclidas as his colleague in the throne. This appears to 
have heen the only time in which the Spartans had two 
kings belonging to the same family. 

15. Cleomenes was aware that Aratus and the Achaeans 
might expect him now to be unwilling to leave Sparta, 
during the unsettled state into which the citizens were 
brought by their great changes. To show his enemies 
the promptitude and alacrity with which he could bring 
his array into the field, he made an incursion into the 
territories of Megalopolis, which he laid waste, carrying 
away with him a large quantity of the spoils. Having 
captured some comedians coming from MessenCi he erected 
a theatre in the enemy's country, and expended forty 
minae on an exhibition at which he passed a whole day : 
not that he cared for such diversions ; for he alone, of 
all the Grecian or Persian generals of that age, was unat- 
tended by dancers; but because he wished to insult his 
enemies, and to display his superiority by letting them 
see how he despised them. He allowed no revelling in 
his army. The younger men passed the greater part of 
their time in exercise, and the elder men in teaching 
them. When at leisure, their amusements consisted in 
cheerful conversation, or in encounters of wit. 

16. The king himself was the teacher of all the citizens. 
By the simplicity and frugaHty of his own habits, which 
were in no respect more free or more splendid than those 
of private men, he set them an example of such self- 
government as was most admired in Sparta. This practice 
was attended with great advantage to him, in the public 
affairs of Greece. When the Greeks had to do with other 
kings, they did not admire their riches and magnificence 
so much as they detested the haughtiness with which they 
treated them ; but when they approached Cleomenes, 
who was really a king, and bore that title, they saw no 
purple, no robes of state, no sumptuous carriages, no 
crowds of officers, no trains of porters and messengers to 
carry letters backward and forward, nor was there any 
difficulty of access; on the contrary, the king himself, 
in a common cloak, met them with a hearty welcome, and 
conversed with them affably and freely. All who ap- 
proached him were captivated with his easy manners ; and. 
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in the language of their pagan superstition, they declared 
that he was the only descendant of Hercules. 

17. His daily supper was at a small Spartan tahle, with 
couches for three persons. When he received ambassadors 
or foreigners, two other couches were added, and the 
service was a little increased, not with a proftision of 
dainties, but with a larger supply of ordinary food, and a 
more costly wine. One day, he reproved a certain friend 
for placing the coarse bread and black broth of the 
Spartan meals before some visitors ; for he thought that 
it was not well to be too strictly laconic with strangers. 
After supper, a brazen vase filled with wine was placed on 
a tripod, with some silver cups out of which they who were 
so inclined might drink ; but none were pressed to do so. 
There was no music ; nor was the want of it felt, for Cle- 
omenes entertained the guests with his conversation, some- 
times asking questions, and at others giving information. 
There was nothing severe nor sad ; but the gravest dis- 
courses were enlivened with a graceful pleasantry. The 
arts by which other kings corrupted men, he regarded as 
coarse and unjust; but to gain them by the charms of 
conversation carried on with sincerity, was, in his esteem, 
honourable, and most becoming the dignity of a sovereign ; 
for the only difference he professed to know between a 
hireling and a friend was, that the one is bought with 
money, and the other is won with courtesy. 

18. The first people that sought the assistance of Cle- 
omenes were the Mantinaeans. Under his guidance, they 
drove the Achaean garrison from their city in the night, 
and then they placed themselves under his protection. 
Having restored to them their ancient laws and institutions, 
Cleomenes departed on the same day to Tegea. From 
thence he marched around the frontiers of Arcadia to 
Pheraj in Achaia, to provoke the Acheeans to a battle, or 
to brand Aratus in their eyes as a coward who gave up 
the coimtry to be trampled by their enemy : for though 
Hyperbatus was then the Achaean general, almost the whole 
authority was in the hand of Aratus. The Achaeans mus- 
tered their entire force at Dymae, near the temple of Heca- 
tombaeon. Cleomenes moved to the same point. He was 
thought not to have acted with sufficient prudence in 
placing himself between the hostile city of the Dymeeans 
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and the Achsean camp; but, by boldly harassing the 
Achseans, he made them come to a pitched battle, in 
which he gained the victory. He afterwards drove out 
an Achaean garrison from Lango, and restored that town 
to the Eleans, 

19. In the miserable state to which the Achseans were 
reduced, Aratus, who had been so long accustomed to 
take the command every second year, now resisted the 
entreaties of the people, and refused to serve his country in 
her utmost need. At first, Cleomenes seemed to the hum- 
bled Achseans to insist on hard conditions of peace ; but 
afterwards he sent his own ambassadors to them, asking 
them to appoint him to the command of the League, and 
assuring them that, this being granted, he would easily 
agree with them in other respects ; and that he would in- 
stantly restore the prisoners and the lands of which he had 
now the possession. The Achseans were glad to accept of 
peace on these conditions. They summoned a general 
assembly of the states, to which they invited Cleomenes. 
But Cleomenes, in his hasty march to the meeting, had 
imprudently taken a draught of cold water, which threw 
him into a violent sickness, and deprived him of his voice. 
He sent the noblest of the prisoners to the Achseans, but 
he was obUged to put off the day of assembhng, and to re- 
turn forthwith to Sparta, 

20. Thus it was that the affairs of Greece were brought 
to ruin. But for this unexpected calamity, she might both 
have raised herself from her miseries, and escaped the grasp 
of the contemptuous and greedy Macedonians. Aratus, 
either distrusting Cleomenes, or envying the unlooked-for 
prosperity by which this youth was advanced to that honour 
which he had himself enjoyed for three-and-thirty years, 
endeavoured to dissuade the Achseans from entering into 
the projected treaty with the Spartan king ; but when the 
Achseans, smitten with admiration of Cleomenes, were per- 
suaded that what he proposed would be only to bring back 
Peloponnesus to its ancient state, Aratus did a deed unworthy 
of any Greek, but most of all unworthy of his own former 
actions. He summoned Antigonus to Greece, and filled the 
Peloponnesus with Macedonians. In his youth he had 
wrested the citadel of Corinth from the Macedonians. He 
had rendered himself odious to all kings. He had loaded 

R 2 
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Antigonus especially with unmeasured reproaelies. It had 
been his boast that he had suffered and exposed himself to 
dangers, in delivering the Athenians from the garrison of 
the Macedonians ; yet, after all these exploits, he received 
these same Macedonians into his country, and not into his 
country only, but even into the most retired chambers of his 
house. While he shrank from the coarse bread, the plain 
cloak, and the equal liberties of Sparta, he subjected the 
Achaeans to the diadem and the purple ; and he obeyed the 
edicts of the Macedonians and satraps, rather than submit 
to the authority of Cleomenes. He even celebrated sacri- 
fices dedicated to Antigonus ; and, crowned with chaplets, 
sang hymns to this frail and diseased mortal as to a god. 
These things are not said to darken the character of Aratus, 
for he was, in many respects, one of the most illustrious of 
the Greeks ; but it is well that we should see the debase- 
ment of human nature, which so signally failed in pro- 
ducing, even under favourable circumstances, a consistent 
character. 

21. The Achseans assembled again at Argos ; Cleomenes 
went down from Tegea to meet them. There was a strong 
hope that peace would be secured ; but Aratus had already 
agreed on the principal points with Antigonus. He feared 
that Cleomenes would either persuade or force the multi- 
tude to adopt his proposals. To prevent this, he demanded 
that Cleomenes should accept three hundred hostages for 
his personal safety, and come to the Achaeans at Argos by 
himself, or that he should remove his army to the gyinna-> 
sium outside of their city. To these demands Cleomenes 
objected. He said that they were treating him unjustly ; 
they ought to have made these proposals before, and not to 
distrust him and drive him away, now that he had come 
to their very doors. He therefore wrote a letter to the 
Achseans respecting these demands, filled with complaints 
against Aratus. Aratus, in his addresses to the Achseans, 
launched out into violent abuse of Cleomenes. Cleomenes 
then led back his army without delay, and he sent a herald 
to declare war against the Achaeans. 

22. The whole Achaean League was now in a state of 
distraction. Most of the states included in it were ready to 
fall away : the multitude were hoping for the distribution 
of the lands, and the abolition of debts : the rich were tired 
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of the domination of Aratus, and not a few of them were 
enraged at his calling the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 
Encouraged hy all this, Cleomenes invaded Achaia. He 
surprised and expelled the Achaean garrison at Pellene, 
and then he took Pheneum and Penteleum. The Achseans, 
afraid of treasonable practices at Corinth and at Sicyon, had 
sent their cavalry and their hired infantry to garrison those 
cities, while they went to celebrate the Nemean games at 
Argos. Cleomenes, hoping to throw the Achseans into 
confusion by attacking Argos during these solemnities, 
moved his army to the walls in the night. He occupied 
the region called Aspis, a place almost inaccessible, above 
the theatre. The people were so astounded that no man 
thought of defending himself. They received a garrison, 
gave twenty of their citizens as hostages, and entered into 
alliance with the Spartans, under the entire command of 
Cleomenes. 

23. Cleomenes acquired no small reputation and autho- 
rity by the taking of Argos. The earlier kings of the 
Spartans, when at the greatest height of their power, had 
never succeeded in gettmg a firm hold on Argos. Pyrrhus 
himself, a mo$t able general, could not subject that city to 
his power aflter he had taken it by assault, but lost his 
own life, with the greater part of his army, in making the 
attempt. For these reasons the diligence and sagacity of 
Cleomenes were the more admired. They who before had 
derided him, when he professed to trace the steps of Solon 
and Lycurgus in abolishing debts and equalizing property, 
were now fully persuaded that he was the author of the 
change which had come over the spirit of the Spartans. 
They had been so degenerate, and so unable to defend 
themselves, that the ^toUans had made an incursion into 
Laconia, and carried away fifty thousand slaves, on which 
occasion an aged Spartan is reported to have said, '* Our 
enemies have done us good in reUeving Laconia of such a 
burden ;" but in a short time after they had returned to 
the ancient customs of their country, as if Lycurgus had 
been present, they gave the highest proof of courage and of 
obedience to the magistrates, restoring to Sparta the empire 
of Greece, and the entire command of the Peloponnesus. 

24. The towns of Cleone and Phlius, between Argos and 
Corinth, surrendered to Cleomenes. Aratus was then at 
Corinth, inquiring after such persons as were favourable to 
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the Spartans. When he heard of the successes of Cleomenes, 
and found the Corinthians favourable to the conqueror, he 
summoned the citizens to a council ; and, in the mean time, 
fled on horseback to Sicyon. It is related by Aratus, in 
his history, that the (^orinthians were in such haste to 
report to Cleomenes at Argos what had happened in their 
city, that they ran their horses to death. Cleomenes re- 
proached the Corinthians for letting Aratus escape. But, 
as Aratus himself relates, Megistonous came to him from 
Cleomenes, offering him a large sum of money, if he would 
deliver the citadel of Corinth, which was held by his gar- 
rison. 

25. As Cleomenes marched from Argos to Corinth, he 
gained the Troezenians, the Epidaurians, and the Hermio- 
nians for alUes. On reaching Corinth, he laid siege to the 
Acropolis, which the Acheeans refused to abandon. But 
he sent for the friends and agents of Aratus, and ordered 
them to take care of his house and property in that city* 
He also sent Tritymallus, the Messenian, to Aratus, pro- 
posing that the garrison in the Acropolis should consist of 
one half Acheeans, and one half Spartans, and offering to 
him, privately, a pension twice as large as that which he 
was receiving from Ptolemy, king of Egypt. Aratus 
declined these proposals, and sent his son, with other 
hostages, to Antigonus ; and at the same time, he per- 
suaded the Achseans in the Acropolis to give up that 
citadel to Antigonus. Cleomenes, tnerefore, laid waste the 
territories of Sicyon, and, by a decree of the Corinthians, 
took possession of the property belonging to Aratus. An- 
tigonus crossed the Geranian mountain, which lay between 
Megara and Corinth, with a great army. Cleomenes did 
not think it prudent to encounter Antigonus in the isthmus 
of Corinth. He, therefore, fortified the Onsean mountains, 
choosing to harass the Macedonians from that advantageous 
position, rather than meet such experienced troops in a 
pitched battle. By adopting this plan, Cleomenes reduced 
Antigonus to the greatest perplexity. Antigonus had not 
prepared provisions enough to keep his army where it 
was ; and he was not able to force his passage through the 
defile which was guarded by Cleomenes. One night he 
tried to pass into Peloponnesus by Lechaeum, the western 
harbour of Corinth ; but he was driven back with a heavy 
loss of soldiers. 
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26. Cleomenes was now in high spirits ; and his men, 
rejoicing in their victory over Antigonns, betook themselves 
to supper. Antigonns was sorely depressed. He seemed 
to be pressed with insuperable difficulties. His determin- 
ation was to reach, if possible, the promontory of Herseum, 
and from thence to transport his men in boats to Sicyon — 
a work which would have required a long time, and extraor- 
dinary preparations. While Antigonns was in this perplexity, 
some friends of Aratus came to him by sea, and told him 
that Argos was revolting from Cleomenes. Aristotle, the 
architect, had not found it very difficult to work up the 
people of Argos to this revolt, since Cleomenes had disap- 
pointed them by not abolishing debts, as they had expected. 
Aratus, with fifteen hundred soldiers belonging to Anti- 
gonns, went by sea to Epidaums. Aristotle, without waiting 
for Aratus, assembled the citizens ; and, with the help 
of Timoxenes, who brought the Achseans from Sicyon, 
laid siege to the citadel. 

27. It was the second watch of the night when Cleomenes 
was startled with this intelligence. Stung almost to mad- 
ness, he sent for Megistonous, who had pledged himself 
for the fidehty of the Argives, and had thus prevented 
the ejection of parties suspected of meditating a revolt. He 
ordered him to march immediately with two thousand men 
to the reUef of the Spartans in Argos. He then employed 
himself in watching the movements of Antigonns. He 
assured the Corinthians that nothing had happened at 
Argos beyond a slight disturbance, made by an inconsider- 
able party. Megistonous reached Argos; but he was killed 
in an engagement, The Spartan garrison could scarcely 
maintain its position. They sent frequent messages to 
Cleomenes. Cleomenes apprehended that the enemy, 
after securing Argos, woidd shut up the passes against 
him, and then pillage Laconia at their ease, and even lay 
siege to Sparta itself. For this reason, he led his army 
away from Corinth ; but he had scarcely left that city, 
when Antigonns entered it, and placed a garrison there. 

28. Cleomenes approached the walls of Argos; and, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to scale them, he forced a 
passage through the vaults under the Aspis, and joined 
his garrison, which was still holding out against the 
Achseans. He then took by assault other quarters of 
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the city, and cleared the streets of the enemy; but as 
soon as he saw Antigonus pouring down his phalanx from 
the mountains to the plain, and his cavalry moving in dense 
masses on the city, he gave up all hope of standing his 
ground; and, collecting his forces, he retired along the 
walls in safety, and escaped. 

29. Thus Cleomenes lost all his conquests, in less time 
than it had taken to win them. Some of his allies de- 
serted him at once; others, soon after, surrendered their 
cities to Antigonus. As he was returning, broken by mis- 
fortune, messengers from Sparta met him in the evening, 
near Tegea, with tidings of a calamity not less hard to 
bear : his wife was dead. So strong and tender had been 
his attachment to her, that he is said to have often with- 
drawn from his army, in the full career of conquest, to 
enjoy her society at Sparta. It was natural that he should 
be deeply afflicted, when, vet in his youth, he lost a wife 
so beautiful and so beloved. Still, he did not sink beneath 
the storm of grief; but, preserving the usual tone of his 
voice and manner, he gave his orders to his officers, and 
attended to the security of Tegea. At break of day, how- 
ever, he returned to Sparta. After a brief space of mouru- 
ing, with his mother and his children, he immediately 
attended to public affairs. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, 
promised to send him succour, but demanded his mother, 
Cratesiclea, and his children as hostages. For a long time, 
Cleomenes could not venture to mention this demand to his 
mother. As he was often silent and embarrassed in her 
presence, she suspected him, and asked his friends what it 
was that Cleomenes seemed anxious, yet afraid, to say. At 
length Cleomenes took courage, and told her. She laughed 
heartily, and said, ''Is this what you have been afraid 
to mention to me? Why not put us on board a ship, 
and send this body wherever you think it may be of use 
to Sparta, before it is consumed with old age V 

30. Every preparation was made for the voyage, and the 
whole armv accompanied the royal hostages to Tsenarus. 
As Cratesiclea was about to embark, she conducted her 
son, alone, to the temple of Neptune. There she kissed 
him, and embraced him, as he stood weeping bitterly, and 
said to him, " King of Sparta ! as we leave this temple, 
let no man see us weeping, nor acting otherwise than be- 
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comes the dignity of Sparta; for this alone is in our 
power : the issue of these things is in the hands of God." 
Having thus spoken, she composed her countenance, and 
went on hoard the vessel with her infant grandson in her 
arms, and gave directions to the pilot to sail without delay. 
When she reached Egypt, she found that Ptolemy was 
giving a friendly reception to the ambassadors of Anti- 
gonus. She also learned that her son Cleomenes, who 
was solicited by the Achseans to agree to terms of peace, 
was afraid of acting without the consent of Ptolemy, who 
had his mother at his disposal. She wrote to Cleomenes, 
urging him to do what was best for Sparta, and not be 
always afraid of Ptolemy, for the sake of an old woman 
and a little child. 

31. Antigonus soon became master of Tegea, and rifled 
Orchomenus and Mantinsea. Cleomenes was now shut up 
within the limits of Laconia. By emancipating all the 
Helots who could pay five Attic minae, he raised fifty 
talents. He then armed two thousand of his men in the 
Macedonian fashion, to oppose the spearmen of Antigonus. 
Cleomenes now formed a project, for which none could 
have been prepared. At that time, MegalopoUs was not 
inferior in extent and power to Sparta. The city was 
protected by both the Achseans and the Macedonians. 
Cleomenes ordered his troops to take ^ve days' provender, 
and he led them to Sellasia, as if intending to invade the 
territory of Argos. From thence he came down on the 
country of the Megalopolitans ; and, having supped at 
Rheetium, marched directly for Megalopolis. When he 
had come near the city, he dispatched Panteus, with two 
Spartan companies, to occupy the wall between the two 
towers, a part which he understood to be quite neglected 
by the Megalopolitans. Cleomenes himself slowty fol- 
lowed, with the remainder of his army. Panteus found 
the whole wall on that side of the city undefended; he 
occupied some parts, and pulled down others, and put all 
the guards he met with to death, so that Cleomenes was 
actually within the walls, before the citizens were aware ot 
his approach. When, at length, they saw what had hap-, 
pened, some of the citizens made their escape with their 
precious movables ; others took arms, and made such 
resistance^ that, though they could not drive away the 
R 3 
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Spartans, they allowed time for the fugitives to escape 
in safety. Not more than a thousand men remained in 
the city ; the rest had fled, with their wives and children, to 
Messene. The greater part of those even who had fought 
for the defence of their city took flight, and, consequently, 
very few were taken prisoners. Among the prisoners taken 
were Lysandridas and Thearidas, the chief men of the 
place, whom the soldiers brought to Cleomenes. When 
Lysandridas saw Cleomenes at a distance, he called out to 
him with a loud voice, saying, " King of the Spartans, you 
may now do something more worthy of a king than even 
that which you have already done.'* Suspecting his mean- 
ing, Cleomenes said, "What do you mean, Lysandridas? 
you would not have me to restore the city to you?" 
" That," said Lysandridas, ** is what I mean. I advise 
you not to destroy so important a citv; rather, as her 
restorer, fill her with your friends." After Cleomenes had 
paused awhile, he said, *' It is hard to believe ; but let 
honour prevail above interest." Having said this, he sent 
them back, accompanied by a herald, offering to restore 
their city to the Megalopolitans, on condition that they 
should renounce the Achaean League, and ally themselves 
with Sparta. But Philopoemen would not allow them to 
accept these liberal terms. He represented Cleomenes as 
seeking, not to restore the city, but to get the citizens into 
his own power. He drove away Lysandridas and Thea- 
ridas from Messene. This is the Philopoemen who was 
afterwards the chief of the Acheeans. 

32. When Cleomenes heard that the Megalopolitans 
rejected his proposals, he was enraged. He had not only 
spared the city, but had preserved everything in it from 
the touch of his soldiers. But now, in his vncked fury, 
he gave up everything to pillage, sent the statues and 
pictures to Sparta, and levelled the walls and the best 
quarters of the city to the earth. As he apprehended that 
either the Achaean s or Antigonus might attack him, he 
returned home. The Acheeans were at that time holding 
a general council at -^gium* When Aratus rose to address 
them, he wept for a long time, covering his face with his 
cloak. The astonished assembly called on him to speak. 
He said, " Cleomenes has destroyed MegalopoHs !" The 
assembly was instantly broken up. The Achseans were 
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OTerwhelmed with astonishment at a calamity so terrible 
and so sudden. Antigonus would have gone to the reUef 
of Megalopolis; but his troops came up so slowly from 
their winter quarters, that he ordered them to remain 
where they were ; and he went himself, with such troops 
as were at hand, to Argos. 

33. The second enterprise of Cleomenes was considered 
to be rash and foolish ; but Polybius assures us that it was 
undertaken with great foresight and skill: for, knowing 
that the Macedonians were scattered about in their several 
quarters, and that Antigonus had only a few friends and 
some mercenaries with him at Argos, he invaded the lands 
belonging to Argos, hoping that Antigonus would be com- 
pelled by shame to give him battle, and be defeated, or 
that, if he refused, he would sink in the estimation of 
the Acheeans. And it came to pass as he expected. The 
Argives, seeing their property wasted by Cleomenes, crowded 
around the gate of Antigonus, calUng on him either to go 
out against the invader, or to yield to bolder men who 
would. But Antigonus, hke a cautious general, believing 
that it was less disgraceful to be upbraided by strangers, 
than to leave a place of safety, and rashly commit himself 
to the risk of a defeat, held firmly by his first resolution, 
and refused to fight. Cleomenes then led his army up to 
the walls of Argos, and, after spreading ruin over all the 
level country, retired towards Sparta. A short time after, 
he heard that Antigonus had reached Tegea, with the 
intention of invading Laconia. Promptly assembling his 
troops, he returned by a different road to Argos, ravaging 
the country until he reached the city, at the dawn of day. 
He did not cut the standing com with sickles or with 
swords, but beat it 'down with staves shaped like scimitars, 
as if it were done merely for the amusement of his men. 
But when they came to Cyllarabis, and were carrying 
torches to bum down the place, Cleomenes prevented it; 
showing that his late savage destruction of Megalopolis 
had been dictated by his bad passions, and not by any 
honourable motive. 

34. Antigonus returned at once from Tegea to Argos, 
occupying with his troops all the adjacent heights. Cleo- 
menes affected to despise the movements of the Mace- 
donian king. He sent heralds into Argos, to demand the 
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keys of the temple of Juno, that he might offer a sacri- 
fice to that goddess. Having mocked Antigouua and the 
Argivesy and sacrificed to Juno outside the closed temple, 
he withdrew his forces to Phlius. He then drove the gar- 
rison out of the Arcadian town of Ologuntum, and went 
down to Orchomenus. By all these proceedings Cleomenes 
not only raised the spirits of his own people, but gave his 
enemies a high opinion of his abihties and courage. When 
they saw the single state of Sparta standing out against 
the whole Peloponnesus, aided by the power of the Mace- 
donians and the treasures of the king, and not only de- 
fending Laconia from insult, but foraging in the fields of 
their enemies, and taking so many cities, they knew that 
Cleomenes was a prince of no common valour and energy 
of mind. 

35. Antigonus entered on this war with one great ad- 
vantage over Cleomenes : he possessed ample funds ; while 
Cleomenes found it difficult to pay his mercenaries, or to 
provide food for his Spartans. In other respects, the times 
were favourable to Cleomenes. Antigonus was called home 
to his kingdom, for in his absence the Barbarians of the 
north had ravaged Macedonia. If the messengers to recall 
Antigonus to the defence of Macedonia had reached him 
before the battle of Sellasia, Antigonus would have bid 
the Achseans a long farewell ; but they did not arrive till 
after that battle, in which Cleomenes was defeated and lost 
his city. If he could have held back for two days only, 
he would not have needed to draw a sword. After the 
withdrawment of the Macedonians, he might have dictated 
what terms he pleased to the Acheeans. But his poverty 
forced him to rely on his arms, and, with twenty thousand 
men, to fight against thirty thousand. His generalship 
was admirable; the Spartans behaved with undaunted 
courage; his mercenaries were little inferior: but the 
Macedonians were better armed, and they bore him down 
by' the force of their heavy phalanx. Phylarchus relates 
that the ruin of Cleomenes was owing to the perfidy of one 
of his own officers. Antigonus had ordered the Illyrians 
and the Acamanians to take a circuit, and secretly sur- 
round the Spartan wing, commanded by Euclidas, the 
brother of Cleomenes. Having given this order, Anti- 
gonus himself drew up the rest of his army for battle. 
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Cleomenes stood on a height, from which he surveyed the 
preparations of Antigonus ; hut not seeing the standards of 
the lUyrians and the Acamanians, he suspected that Anti- 
gonus had some stratagem in hand. He sent for Damo- 
teles, the officer whose duty it was to guard the camp from 
ambuscades and surprises, and ordered him to look well 
after what was going on in the rear and flank of the army. 
Damoteles, who, it is said, had been bribed by Antigonus, 
told him that all was right in those quarters, and that all 
he had to do was to conquer those who were in front. 
Satisfied with this report, Cleomenes pressed on against 
Antigonus. The Macedonian phalanx gave way before the 
charge of the Spartans, who still bore on them with such 
force, that they were pushed hack nearly a mile ; but Cleo- 
menes saw his brother surrounded by the Illyrians and 
Acarnanians. He halted, and seeing the danger of Eucli- 
das, he cried, " Thou art lost, dearest brother ! thou art 
lost, thou noble example to the youths of Sparta! thou 
theme of the songs of the women!" Euclidas and his 
wing were cut off; their conquerors assailed Cleomenes, 
who seeing his men stricken and confounded, saved himself 
by flight. In this battle, it is reported, nearly all his 
mercenaries perished ; and out of six thousand Spartans, 
only two hundred escaped. 

36. When Cleomenes reached Sparta, he advised the 
citizens to go out and meet Antigonus, and to admit him 
into their city. " As for me," he said, " I devote myself 
to the welfare of Sparta, whether by life or by death." 
When he saw the women running to meet those who 
accompanied him in his flight, taking off their armour, 
and offering them wine, he retired to his own house. A 
free-bom young girl, whom he had brought as a captive 
from Megalopolis, and who had waited upon him since the 
death of his wife, hastened to meet him, according to her 
custom, when he came from the war. But thou^ burn- 
ing with thirst, he refused to drink ; and though worn out 
with fatigue he refused to rest ; but he leaned against a 
column, with his head on his arm. After revolving, for a 
few moments, all the plans that arose to his thou^ts, he 
went, with some of his friends, to Gytheum. There they 
embarked in some vessels which had been prepared for 
him, and put to sea. 
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37. The first place at which Cleomenes touched was the 
isle of Cythera, near the Laconian coast ; from thence he 
proceeded to ^gialia, an island further east. When ahout 
to pass from thence to Cyrene, one of his friends, named 
Therycion, a brave warrior, but haughty in discourse, came 
to him privately and said — " We have lost, O kmg, the 
opportunity of a glorious death in battle, though all men 
heard us boast that Antigonus should never conquer the 
king of Sparta until he had slain him. Now an opportu- 
nity second to that, in glory and in virtue, is presented to 
us, whither are we heedlessly sailing ? Why should we flee 
from a death that is at hand to one that is far off 7 If it be 
no dishonour to the descendants of Hercules to submit to 
the successors of Philip and Alexander, let us spare our- 
selves the long voyage, and give ourselves up to Antigonus, 
who must be as much superior to Ptolemy as the Mace- 
donians are to the Egyptians; but if we disdain to obey 
those who have conquered us by their arms, why should we 
submit to him who has not conquered us, and thus acknow- 
ledge two superiors instead of one — fleeing from Antigonus 
and making court to Ptolemy ? Shall we say that you are 
going to Egypt for the sake of your mother? Truly you 
will be a noble and proud spectacle for her when she shows 
her son, who was a king, now a captive and an exile, to the 
wives of Ptolemy ! No, as long as we are masters of our 
swords, and have Laconia still in view, let us rescue our- 
selves from this misery, and justify ourselves to those who 
have fallen for Sparta at Sellasia, rather than sit down in 
Egypt asking — ' Whom has Antigonus left as his satrap in 
Sparta r" 

38. Cleomenes replied to Th^ycion thus: — *'Thinkest 
thou, wretched man, to show thy bravery by putting an 
end to life, the easiest resort of mortals, and within the 
reach of all ; or by suggesting a flight more dishonourable 
than the first ? Better men than we, deceived by Fortune, 
or overwhelmed by numbers, have yielded to their enemies; 
but he who flies from toils and troubles because of men's 
applauses and reproaches, is vanquished by his own cowar- 
dice. It is alike shameful to live or to die only for our- 
selves. By hastening to escape from present calamity 
nothing else would be secured that is either honourable 
or advantageous. I indeed think that neither of us should 
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despair of yet saving our country. When that hope deserts 
us, it wiU not be a difficult thing to die.*' Therycion 
made no reply to this, but as soon as he had an opportunity 
of leaving Cleomenes, he went down to the shore and 
stabbed himself. 

39. Cleomenes sailed from ^gialia to the coast of Africa, 
and was escorted to Alexandria by the officers of the king. 
When he was presented to Ptolemy (Euergetes) the first 
time he found him sufficiently humane and benignant ; but 
when he had given proof of his own intelligence and wit, 
and unbending dignity in all the changes of outward con- 
dition, Ptolemy took more pleasure in his simple Spartan 
conversation than in the blandishments and flatteries of 
other courtiers. He repented that he had neglected such 
a man, and had permitted Antigonus to acquire so much 
glory and wealth by conquering him. He showed Cleo- 
menes every mark of honourable consideration and good- 
will, and gave him hopes that he would send him to Oreece 
with ships and money, and restore him to his kingdom. 
He assigned for his use twenty-four talents a year. Out of 
this revenue Cleomenes supported himself and his friends 
with modest frugality, and expended all the rest on Grecian 
exiles who had, like himself, sought a home in Egypt. But 
the elder Ptolemy died*before he coidd fulfil his promise 
of restoring Cleomenes. After the death of that king, the 
court became licentious and corrupt, and the Spartan king 
and his affairs were forgotten. The new king (Ptolemy 
Philopater) was so dissolute that, even in his soberest hours, 
he abandoned himself to the celebration of superstitious 
mysteries, running up and down his palace beating a tam- 
bourine, leaving die weighty afiPairs of state to a courtesan 
named Agathoclea, with her mother, and to CEnanthes, who 
pandered to his pleasures. 

40. In the beginning of Ptolemy Philopater' s reign, it 
appears that he made some use of Cleomenes ; for he was 
afraid of his own brother Magus, who had great influence 
with their mother, as well as with the army. For this 
reason Ptolemy admitted Cleomenes to his councils. In 
those councils Ptolemy deliberated on putting his brother 
Magus to death. The rest of the council favoured this 
wicked design ; but Cleomenes deterred him from it by say- 
ing that, if it were possible^ the king should rather increase 
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the number of his brothers, with a view to the security and 
perpetuity of his kingdom. When Sosibius, the principal 
of the king's friends, said that '* the fidelity of the foreign 
soldiers could not be relied on so long as Magus lived/' 
Cleomenes answered — "As it regards that, you may be 
perfectly at ease; for among these foreign soldiers more 
than three thousand are Peloponnesians, strongly attached 
to me, who will be in arms at my bidding." This speech 
of Cleomenes, for the present, inspired the king of Egypt 
with no small confidence in him, and gave him a high 
opinion of the Spartan prince's authority. Soon after, how- 
ever, Ptolemy's fears increased with his weakness, as is 
usual with persons of feeble understanding, and the cour- 
tiers dreaded Cleomenes as a lion among sheep. So indeed 
he might well appear as he silently observed the corrupt 
manners of the court. 

4 1 . At last, Cleomenes gave up all hope of the ships 
and soldiers which he had expected from the Egyptian 
government. He heard of the death of Antigonus. He 
was likewise informed that the Achseans were involved in 
war with the iEtolians; and that the troubled state of 
Peloponnesus demanded his own presence there. He ap- 
plied to Ptolemy to permit himself and his friends to go 
to Greece. But he could not obtain his object. The king 
was unapproachable ; his nights and days were filled with 
revelUng and dissipation. The whole power of the go- 
vernment was in the hands of Sosibius, who saw that 
though Cleomenes might become a formidable enemy in 
Egypt, if detained there against his will, yet if he were 
sent to Greece, his knowledge of the disordered state of 
the Egyptian government might make so bold and restless 
a prince a still more formidable enemy. 

42. Such was the state of affairs when Nicagoras, the 
Messenian, came to Alexandria. This man hated Cleo- 
menes, though he carried the appearance of friendship : he 
had sold him a pleasantly-situated farm ; but the money 
had not been paid, either because the purchaser had not 
the means, or because he was engaged in war. Cleomenes 
saw Nicagoras land at Alexandria, for he happened to be 
walking on the pier: he saluted him cordially, and asked 
him what business led him to Egypt. Nicagoras returned 
his salutation with light courtesy, and repUed, that he had 
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brought some war-horses for the king. Cleomenes said to 
him, " You would have been more welcome, if you had 
brought some dancers and singers ; for these are the things 
in which Ptolemy takes most pleasure." Nicagoras smiled 
at the time ; but, a few days after, he reminded Cleomenes 
of his debt ; and, being disappointed by his inability to 
pay him, he repeated his jest on the king to Sosibius. 
Sosibius gladly received such an occasion of injuring 
Cleomenes; but, wishing to have a graver matter of 
accusation against him, he induced Nicagoras to leave 
behind him a letter addressed to Ptolemy, stating that if 
Cleomenes had received ships and troops from him, he 
would have taken possession of Cyrene. Nicagoras wrote 
the letter and departed. Four days after, Sosibius pre- 
sented the letter to Ptolemy, as if he had just received it. 
The young king was so enraged, that he determined to 
shut up Cleomenes in his house, without permission to 
leave it. 

43. Cleomenes was now thrown into deep affliction. His 
prospects were also rendered more gloomy by another cir- 
cumstance. He had contracted an mtimate mendship with 
Ptolemy, son of Curysermus, who was a great lavOuriLb 
with the king. In his distress, Cleomenes had requested 
this friend to visit him. He came to him, and by his 
conversation removed his apprehensions, while he justified 
the conduct of the king. When he took his departure, he 
did not notice that Cleomenes followed him to the gate ; 
where he sharply rebuked the guards for so carelessly watch- 
ing a wild beast, whom it would be hard to catch, if he 
escaped. Cleomenes heard these words ; and, retiring 
without being perceived, he repeated them to his friends. 
The hopes they had entertained were now turned into 
wrath. They determined to avenge themselves on Ptolemy; 
and, insteaa of waiting, like victims to be led to the altar, 
to meet their death like Spartans. They were indignant 
that Cleomenes, who had disdained to submit to such a 
warrior as Antigonus, should wait till such a trifler as 
Ptolemy was in a mood for laying aside his other amuse- 
ments, and putting him to death. 

44. The king of Egypt had gone to Canopus. The friends 
of Cleomenes at Alexandria industriously propagated a report 
that he was to be released from his confinement. Now^ it 
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was the custom of the kings of Egypt to send a supper 
and presents to such as were to he restored to liberty. The 
friends of Cleomenes, therefore, sent into the city large 
provisions ; making the sentinels believe that they had 
come from the king; for they saw Cleomenes, crowned 
with flowers, offering sacrifice, and hberally distributing 
portions of the banquet among his guards. It is said 
that Cleomenes hastened his proceedings, because one of 
his servants, who was in the secret, had been out all night, 
and he feared that he might betray him to his enemies. 
At mid-day, therefore, while his guards slept, under the 
effects of the previous night's festivities, he put on his 
tunic, and rushed out of his prison, sword in*hand, accom- 
panied by thirteen of his friends, armed in the same manner. 
One of their number, named Hippotas, being lame, and 
seeing that the rest were moving slowly on his account, 
besought them to kill him, and not endanger their enter- 
prize for the sake of a useless man. An Alexandrian was 
leading a horse near a gate; on this horse they placed 
Hippotas ; and they ran through the streets of the city, 
calling on the people to assert their freedom. The people 
admired and approved of the boldness of Cleomenes, but 
none dared to follow or to help him. Three of his asso- 
ciates met Ptolemy, son of Chrysermus, coming from the 
palace, and slew him. Another Ptolemy; prefect of the 
city, approached them in his chariot. After dispersing 
his attendants, they dragged him from his chariot and 
killed him. They then proceeded to the citadel, with the 
intention of strengthening their party by the addition of the 
})risoners ; but the keepers anticipated them by barricading 
the gates. Having failed in this scheme, they wandered 
up and down the city, but there were none to join them. 
Cleomenes stopped, and said to his companions, "No 
wonder that women should rule these men, who flee from 
liberty." He then exhorted them all to die in a manner 
worthy of themselves and of their history. Hippotas 
begged that he might die first, and he fell by the hand of 
one of the younger men. Each of the rest immediately slew 
himself with his own sword, excepting Panteus, who had 
taken the lead in the capture of Megalopolis. He was 
much loved by Cleomenes, who now ordered his friend to 
put himself to death, as soon as he saw that he and all the 
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others were dead. As they lay stretched upon the 
ground, Panteus pierced each of them with his poniard, 
and tried if any hfe remained. 'WTien he pricked the sole 
of Cleomenes's foot, he observed a slight movement in his 
face: he kissed him, sat beside him till he ceased to 
breathe, and then, embracing the lifeless body, killed 
himself upon it. Such was the end of Cleomenes, after 
reigning sixteen years. 

45. As soon as the report of Cleomenes's death had 
spread through Alexandria, Cratesiclea, his mother, noble- 
minded as she was, could not bear up under this calamity, 
but, embracing the children of her son, was lost in grief. 
The elder of the children escaped, unobserved, to the roof 
of the house, from which he threw himself headlong ; but, 
though he was much injured, he was taken up alive, crying 
and raging because they would not let him die. 

46. Ptolemy ordered the body of Cleomenes to be 
wrapped in skins and crucified, and his children, together 
with his mother and her female attendants, to be put to 
death. Among these was the wife of Panteus, a woman of 
majestic beauty. They had not been long married when 
Panteus accompanied Cleomenes to Alexandria. She would 
have gone with him, but her parents used force to detain 
her. In a short time, however, she made her escape with 
a horse and a little money to Teenarus, embarked for Egypt, 
and became the cheerful companion and solace of her 
husband in his exile. She led Cratesiclea by the hand, and 
consoled her when the soldiers came to put her to death. 
Cratesiclea was not afraid to die : all she desired was that 
she might suffer before the children ; but when they came 
to the fatal spot the children were slain before her eyes, and 
then she was put to death. In all her affliction her only words 
were — " O my children, where are ye V* The widow of Pan- 
teus, who was strong and tall, girded on her robe, and with 
silent calmness wrapped each of the murdered women in a 
decent covering. Last of all, she prepared for her own 
death. Without permitting any one to approach her but 
the executioner, she composed her robe, leaving nothing 
to be done for her after her decease, and preserving in 
death the same dignified delicacy with which she had taken 
care of her person while she lived. So did Sparta show, in 
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the emulation of her matrons with her heroes, that patriot- 
ism cannot he subdued by force. 

47. It is said that the men who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the cross saw a huge serpent winding his 
folds around his head, and covering his face so as to defend 
it from the birds of prey. Superstition and terror seized 
the king of Egypt. The women offered various sacrifices. 
It was believed, by these terrified pagans, that Ptolemy had 
caused the death of one who was dear to the gods, and 
superior to human nature. The people of Alexandria 
crowded to the place, and invoked Cleomenes as a hero, 
and a son of the gods. This superstition was checked by 
their wiser men, who taught them that,. as bees are bred in 
the bodies of oxen, wasps in horses, and beetles in asses, 
so serpents feed on the marrow of the human body. 

48. It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that what- 
ever admiration may be felt for Cleomenes as a Spartan, we 
are not required to approve either of his political reforms 
in his own country, or of his mode of acting towards the 
Acheeans. It would be worse than fooUsh to apply the 
notions cf Spartan equality, and Spartan slavery, to our own 
country and our own time. Noiniiig C?m r^Qpuqile U§ to 
the passionate revenge which Cleomenes took upon Mega- 
lopolis. Our principles as Christians raise us above the 
stem philosophy of suicides : but it is instructive to observe 
how closely this young Spartan prince, with all his faults, 
clung to one object, and with what earnestness and per- 
severance he made everything give way to that. Now, it 
we strip that object of all the pecuharity belonging to the 
country and the age, it was simply this — to train the men 
of Sparta to what he beUeved to be their duty. There is 
no country under heaven to which the principle does not 
apply. There is no period of time in which this principle 
can cease to be important. The principle is education. 
That is the best education which fits the young to fill, with 
honour and success, the situations in which they may be 

? laced by the providence of God. Education among 
Christians is laid upon a basis of which Cleomenes knew 
nothing. It trains the young to self-restraint, accustoms 
them to diligence, excites them to activity, patience, and 
perseverance ; but it also renders them familiar with Divine 
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truths, keeps before them a perfect example, and reminds 
them that not in their own strength, but by the grace of 
God, they may hope to succeed. 

49. We see here how great the power of mothers is. 
Few men of eminence have failed to acknowledge this. The 
iron firmness of the Spartan matron might be best if fight- 
ing were man's noblest occupation : but fighting is not the 
noblest occupation of men, and hardihood is not the highest 
quahty of either men or women. Strength of mind 
should be cultivated by daughters, sisters, wives, and 
mothers. Whatever enfeebles the health is Ukely to be 
injurious to the female character. A woman may be tender 
without being morbid ; and her affection is not blunted but 
rather heightened by its union with good sense. Men are 
often what women make them; women are what men encou- 
rage them to be. No woman can be injured by intelligence, 
firmness, and high principle. No friend of woman, or of 
the human race, would wish to see her shrink from the 
avowal of truth, or from offices of piety ; but home is her 
empire. In the continual dew of her influence there the 
men of the coming generation imbibe, with the blessing of 
God, the reverence of truth, religion, and patriotisQi ; and 
there they are trained to admire what they will have to do 
when the time comes. 

50. The fame of history is filled with exploits of kings 
and conquerors. These kings would not have enjoyed 
their glory, nor these conquerors their victories, if it had 
not been for the passive courage of which scarcely a record 
is preserved. The dignity with which these widowed 
exiles abandoned home and friends, that they might serve 
their country, and the almost awful majesty with which 
they met a cruel death, are deserving of study. It is well 
that they should not be forgotten. They remind us of 
those "women" of whom mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture. We think of female confessors and martyrs in the 
ancient church, and in ages not so long ago. We think also 
of many a meek and gentle Christian sufferer who has borne 
the brunt of private sorrow, and who has died a sacrifice to 
the sacred obligations of a wife or of a mother. Their tears 
are treasured by an unseen Hand : their record is on high. 
Sweet and holy is their memory on earth. He who gave 
them strength to suffer, and inspired their hearts with 
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heavenly faith and love, forgets them not. He cheers their 
dying pillow, and guards their sleeping dust ; and, in the 
great day, he will crown them with the immortal glory 
which his grace has prepared for them. 

5 1 . We owe it to the religion of Jesus Christ, that the 
elevating and softening influence of female piety has become 
so active in forming the character of individuals, of families, 
and of nations. By giving to woman her proper place in 
the domestic circle, the more violent passions of man's 
fallen nature have been assuaged : home, with its gentle 
attractions, and lasting endearments, has been created : 
religion claims it as her own. Here the infant is taught to 
Hsp the name of Him who takes the little children to his 
bosom. Here the fierce animosities, the burning pride, 
the terrible revenge of man give way to the subduing voice 
of love — the love of mothers, wives, daughters, sisters, 
who sit at the feet of Jesus, and who imbibe his Spirit. 
We are taught not to crouch, but to forbear and to forgive ; 
not to desert freedom, but to love order ; not to approve of 
cruelty and oppression, but to subdue them by meekness ; 
not to die in proud and petulant impatience, but to wait 
on God, to trust his providence, and, by his grace, to work 
our way through all the ills of life. These are the lessons 
which are taught at the firesides of our Christian homes. 
By such lessons we are raised to more than Spartan dignity, 
and we meet disappointment and death with hopes of which 
the philosophers, heroes, kings, and nations of Greece 
never dreamed. 



LIFE OF PHILOPCEMEN. 
B.C. 682. 

1 . There was at Mantinaea a man named Cassander, one 
of the most honourable and powerful of her citizens, who, 
having met with some calamity which forced him to leave 
his home, went to settle at Megalopolis, another city of 
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A.rcadia. His chief motive for going thither was his 
friendship for Craugis, a man of great esteem, the father 
of Philopoemen. While Craugis Hved Cassander shared 
his fortune, and after his death he repaid his generous 
hospitality by bringing up his orphan son, as Homer 
says that Achilles was brought up by Phoenix. 

2. Cassander applied himself at once to form the man- 
ners of Philopoemen, and he gave him from his childhood 
a truly noble and royal education. His earliest teachers 
were Ecdemus and Demophanes, of Megalopolis, who ex- 
celled all the teachers of their time in applying the philo- 
sophy of the Academy to the practical affairs of life and 
government. These philosophers had acquired fame by 
delivering their country from the tyranny of Aristodemus, 
by aiding Aratus in expelling the tyrant of Sicyon, and by 
settling the disordered government of Cyrene on the foun- 
dation of wise and good laws ; but they held it to be their 
noblest deed and highest honour that, in educating Philo- 
poemen, they had been able by the teaching of philosophy, 
as they believed, to render him a blessing to all Greece. 
As mothers are said to have a special fondness for their 
youngest children, so Greece loved Philopoemen as the son 
of her advanced age, coming last in a line of illustrious 
generals, and she added to his power as he grew in repu- 
tation. A Roman called him *'the last of the Greeks," 
for after him his country produced no man worthy of her. 

3. Philopoemen was not of unsightly visage, as some 
have represented. The story of his adventures at Megara 
is explained by the homeliness, not of his appearance, but 
of his garb. A woman of Megara being told that the 
general of the Greeks was coming to her house, set about 
with great care to make ready his supper, her husband 
happening at the time to be from home. Philopoemen 
arrived, wrapped in a very plain cloak. The woman took 
him for one of his servants who had come to prepare his 
lodging, and asked him to help her in cooking. Philo- 
poemen forthwith laid aside his cloak, and began to chop 
some wood. The husband at length returned, and seeing 
Philopoemen, whom he knew, thus employed, said, with 
surprise, "What are you about, Philopoemen?" "Only 
bearing the punishment of my mean appearance," was 
the reply. Though he took Epamlnondas for his model> 
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and imitated him in the deliberateness of his resolution, 
his activity, daring, and disinterestedness, yet he was 
more a warrior than a statesman, and came far short of 
Epaminondas in the mildness and patience with which 
he managed political disputes. From his infancy his 
whole delight was in soldiers, and he never willingly 
performed any exercises but such as managing a horse, 
or hurling a spear. As he seemed to be well formed for 
wrestling, his friends and his teachers exhorted him to use 
that kind of exercise. He asked them if the practice of a 
wrestler would not unfit him for being a soldier. They 
replied truly that there was a total difference between the 
two. Philopoemen, therefore, not only abandoned wrestling, 
but derided it ; and, after he became a general in the army, 
he treated it with contempt, as unfitting men for the real 
conflicts of war. 

4. When he became free from the government of masters, 
he joined the troops which were sent from Megalopolis to 
carry away the flocks and slaves from Laconia, always 
being the flrst to depart on these expeditions, and the last 
to return. At times, when he was at leisure from the cam- 
paigns of war, he improved the agility of his body by 
hunting, or by going after dinner or supper to his estate, 
two or three miles from the .city. At night he lay, like one 
of his slaves, on a common straw bed, and at break of day 
he went out to labour with his vine-dressers, or to plough. 
After these early labours, he returned to the city, and took 
part in the public business. What wealth he gained by 
war, he laid out on horses, on arms, or in ransoming such 
of his fellow-citizens as had been taken captive. He im- 
proved his estate by the labours of agriculture ; nor did he 
apply himself to these labours merely for diversion, but in 
good earnest, well persuaded that the only way of keeping 
his hands off other men's property was to busy himself in 
attending to his own. 

5. Philopoemen was not inattentive to the discourses and 
treatises of philosophers ; but he confined himself to those 
which might further his progress in military skill. Of all 
the erand ideas of Homer, he retained only such as stimu- 
lated his courage, and prompted him to feats of valour. Of 
other books his favourites were, the Tactics of Evangelus, 
and the histories of Alexander the Great ; for he considered 
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that learning should lead to action, and not be a mere 
amusement, ending only in talk. In studying the Tactics 
he was not content with reading precepts ; instead of con- 
sulting diagrams, he applied the rules in the open field. 
In all his marches, he closely observed the nature of the 
ground over which he passed, and the manner in which 
the difl&culties of each place would require an army to 
be drawn up; and, after reflecting on these things, he 
would point them out to those who accompanied him. 
He had a strong propensity for arms. He embraced war 
as the only profession that became a man, and he re- 
garded all who did not engage in it as vile and useless 
persons. 

6. Philopoemen was in his thirtieth year when Cleo- 
menes, king of Sparta, fell on Megalopolis in the night, 
forced the guards, penetrated to the heart of the city, and 
set up his standard in the Public Place. On that occasion 
Philopoemen rushed to the help of his fellow-citizens. He 
could not drive out the enemy, though he fought with the 
greatest bravery, exposing his life vdthout any caution. 
By drawing Cleomenes towards himself, and keeping up a 
long and spirited resistance, he afforded the citizens time to 
save themselves by leaving the place, himself being the last 
to retire, covered with wounds, and after having his horse 
killed under him. When the Megalopolitans had reached 
Messene, Cleomenes sent to them, offering to restore their 
city and all their possessions. Philopoemen saw that this 
offer was acceptable to his fellow-citizens, who were 
anxious to return to their homes; but he set himself 
strongly against it, showing them that Cleomenes only 
wanted to become master of their persons, and that, if 
they refused, he would not long remain to guard the walls 
and houses of a deserted city. By these remonstrances he 
prevailed, giving Cleomenes a pretext for ruining great 
part of the city, and marcliing home laden with plunder. 

7. Some months after the sacking of Megalopolis, 
Antigonus joined the Achaeans against Cleomenes. As 
Cleomenes held the heights of Sellasia, and all the passes, 
Antigonus drew up his army to force him from his post. 
Philopoemen was in the cavalry of Antigonus, supported 
by the lUyri^ns, who formed that wing of the army. They 
had been ordered to remain still, unt^ a signal was given 

s 
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by a purple vest on a spear from the other wing, where 
Antigonus commanded ; but their officers, impatient to 
attack the Spartans who were opposite to them, broke in 
upon them, while the cavalry, obedient to order, remained 
still. Euclidas, Cleomenes' brother, who commanded the 
Spartans in that quarter, learned that the Illyrians were 
advancing, though they were not supported by the cavalry, 
and he quickly dispatched the most lightly-armed of his 
infantry to attack them from behind, while they were 
separated from the main body. Philopoemen saw the 
Illyrian infantry thrown into confusion by this movement, 
and he told the king's officers that it would not be difficult 
to drive off that light-armed party ; but they treated him 
as a visionary, for his reputation was not so high as to 
authorize him to propose so important a manoeuvre. Philo- 
pcemen, nevertheless, was not to be repressed, but, leading 
on his fellow-citizens, he attacked the Spartan infantry, 
and dispersed them with terrible slaughter. Not content 
with this, but wishing to animate the king's forces, and to 
reach the enemy on the heights of the mountain, before 
they could recover from the confusion into which they 
were thrown by the defeat of their hght-armed infantry, 
he dismounted, and, burdened as he was with his heavy 
armour, he pushed his way along the rough road, inter- 
rupted by torrents and marshes. While fighting under 
these disadvantages with amazing couraee, he was wounded 
by a javelin, which passed through both his thighs. The 
wound, though not mortal, was severe. Stopped by this 
stroke, as if his legs were fettered, he knew not at first how 
to proceed, for the thong attached to the javelin gave him 
so much pain in attempting to draw it out^ that his 
attendants were afraid to touch it. Seeing that the com- 
bat, which had now become furious, could not last long, in 
his eagerness to mingle in the fray he succeeded, by violent 
and torturing efforts, to move his legs, in breaking the 
javelin, and then he ordered the fragments to be drawn 
from his limbs. Thus free to move, he led his troops into 
the midst of the enemy, and so inflamed the courage of his 
men by his own example, that they dashed through every 
obstacle, and reached the mountain-top. Antigonus gained 
the victory. To test the Macedonians he demanded, in 
pretended displeasure, why they had disobeyed their orders 
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in charging before the signal was given. They answered • 
that they had been forced to it by the eagerness of a young 
Megalopolitan. Antigonus smiled, and said, — " That young 
Megalopolitan has done the work of an experienced com- 
mander." 

8. From this time, Philopoemen rose to a high place 
m the confidence of Antigonus. He offered him large 
pay, and an important command in his army, if he would 
join his service. Philopoemen refused these offers, knowing 
that his disposition was too impetuous and independent to 
submit to the authority of a foreign prince. But, imwill- 
ing to be idle, yet ambitious of perfecting himself in the 
art of war, he passed over to Crete, where he heard that 
active operations were going on. After a long service 
among the Cretans, who were distinguished for their skill, 
experience, and severe discipline, he returned to Achaia 
with so much reputation, that he was at once chosen 
general of the cavalry. His first employment was to 
examine the state of his troops. He found that they 
were wretchedly mounted on horses picked up by chance ; 
that the greater part of them never went out to battle, but 
sent others in their place ; and that they were so deficient 
in exercise and in knowledge of their military duties, that 
they were afraid of actual service. Former generals had 
connived at these defects from the fear of losing their 
appointments ; for among the Achseans, the greatest influ- 
ence was in the hands of those who^ formed these troops 
of horse. But Philopoemen could neither conceal his 
opinions, nor yield to such relaxation of discipline. He 
went from town to town, privately exhorting the young 
men, stimulating them with the love of martial glory, 
punishing the languid, training them to frequent exercise, 
and holding reviews in places where there were great crowds 
of spectators. By these means, he soon brought them into 
so vigorous and alert a condition that all their movements 
were compared to those of a single body animated by a 
free spirit. 

9. In the great battle between the Acheeans and the MoM- 
ans and Eleans, near the Larissus, Demophantus, the Elean 
general of cavalry, rushed forwards from the ranks against 
Philopoemen. Philopoemen stood firmly ; and, with a thrust 
of his lance, he unhorsed and killed Demophantus. Whei| 
s 2 
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their general had fallen^ the Eleans fled from the field. 
By this action, Philopoemen gained such honour, that all 
acknowledged he had no superior either in bravery or 
prudence, but was equally fitted for either personal combat, 
or the command of armies. Aratus, was indeed the first 
that exalted the Achaeans to the high degree of power to 
which they had attained ; for before his time, they were 
weakened by divisions, each town acting separately for 
itself; but he established among them a truly Grecian 
government, of unity and frienaship. As a few small 
substances, stopping in a stream, are soon joined by others 
into a solid body, so it happened to Greece. So long as 
she was split into separate communities she was feeble, and 
easily broken ; but the Acheeans were the first to stop, 
like the small substances in the stream, and gradually 
drew after them the neighbouring states, helping some of 
them to get rid of tyrants, and alluring others by the 
advantages which their union offered. By such means, 
they hoped to form the whole Peloponnesus into one power 
which nothing could resist. While Aratus lived, his cities 
submitted to the arms of Macedonia, and paid their court 
to Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Philip, who meddled in all 
the affairs of Greece ; but from the time when Philopoemen 
took the reins of government, the Achaeans felt themselves 
strong enough to assert their independence of all foreign 
authority. Aratus owed his success to his affability and 
suavity, and his friendship with kings ; Philopoemen, on 
the contrary, was a bold, active, and successful man of war, 
who taught the Achseans to conquer, and inspired them 
with sentiments that were suited to their increasing im« 
portance among the Greeks. 

10. Philopoemen made a great change in the mode of 
warfare, and in the arms of the Achseans. Hitherto they 
had carried very light shields, because they were managed 
with ease ; but they were too small to protect the body. Their 
spears, too, were much shorter than those of the Macedonians, 
and of little use in close fighting. They had not been accus* 
tomed to the Macedonian order of battle, but to the square 
battalion, which, for want of a front presenting numerous 
spears, and of the art of making a rampart of united shields, 
as in the Macedonian phalanx, was easily broken. Philo- 
poemen changed all this. He introduced broad shields, and 
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long spears ; helmets and cuirasses ; and, instead of running 
and leaping, he trained them to fight with a firm footing, 
and a strong step. He armed all the youth that were 
of a fit age. His first ohject was, to make them feel 
themselves to be invincible : his next, to moderate their 
excessive love of costly luxury. He could not root out this 
passion all at once. They had been accustomed to lavish 
their wealth on superb clothes and furniture; but Philo- 
poemen persuaded them to cultivate this splendour in arms 
and accoutrements. Before long, the vessels of gold and 
silver were broken up into ornaments for breastplates, 
shields, and bridles ; and the young men were seen training 
their horses, and exercising their arms, on the parade. 
Nothing could be seen in the hands of the women but 
embroidery for the crests and garments of the soldiers. 
By the very sight of these things their courage was roused ; 
they were enamoured of danger, and burned to cover 
themselves with miUtary honours. Other kinds of luxury 
enfeeble and soften men's minds, but the magnificence 
of war was prized by the Greeks as strengthening and 
elevating the qualities to which they were taught to attach 
the highest glory. Thus Homer paints Achilles, when his 
mother places at his feet the beautiful new armour she had 
brought him ; as soon as he saw it, he was fired ynth 
impatience to try it in the battle. 

11. Wlien Philopoemen had accustomed the young 
Achseans to adorn themselves in glittering armour, they 
came cheerfully to exercise, striving to excel each other in 
the ease and rapidity of their evolutions. They were mar- 
vellously pleased with the new form of the phalanx, whose 
serried ranks it is so difficult to break. By use their 
arms became easier and lighter, because they wore them 
with pride on account of their beauty, and they longed to 
try them on their enemies. 

12. The Achseans were now at war with Machanidas, 
tyrant of Sparta, who, at the head of a powerful army, 
was watching for an opportunity to subdue the whole Pelo- 
ponnesus. When tidings came that he had arrived at 
Mantinaea, Philopoemen went out at the head of his troops, 
to meet him. Both armies having the whole of their 
respective forces, besides large bodies of hired soldiers, were 
drawn up near the city. At the beginning of the battle, 
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the Tarentine spearmen were put to flight by Machatiidas, 
with his hired soldiers; but« instead of immediately 
attacking the remaining portion of the Achsean army, he 
pursued the fugitives, leaving the main body of his own 
army uncovered. When Philopoemen saw this mistake, he 
Buffered them to go a considerable distance, and then fell 
upon the unprotected Spartan infantry, when they imagined 
that they had gained, the victoiy, because Machanidas was 
in pursmt of a flying enemy. Having slain four thousaud 
of the infantry, rhilopoemen went to intercept Machanidas 
as he returned. Between them was a deep ditch. Philo- 
poemen was like a hunter trying to prevent the escape of a 
>vild beast. The tyrant's strong and fiery horse, bleeding 
on both sides from the spurs, was about to spring across 
the ditch, when Simmius and Polysenus, Philopoemen' s 
constant attendants, both ran, with their spears levelled ; 
but Philopoemen had the start of them, and turning his 
own horse a little aside, hy the force of his own spear sent 
the body of Machanidas rolling into the ditch. The 
Achseans testified their admiration of this action, and of 
Philopoemen' s conduct in the battle, by placing his statue 
made of bronze in the temple of Apollo at De^hi, in the 
attitude of killing the Spartan tyrant. 

13. A short time after this celebrated battle at Mantintea, 
Philopoemen, who had been appointed general of the 
Achaeans for the second time, was present at the Nemean 
Games, where, we are told, he availed himself of the leisure 
of that festiyal to make his new phalanx pass in review- 
before the great assembly of the Greeks, clothed in their 
most magnificent apparel, and displaying all their move- 
ments with the utmost order. After this, he entered the 
theatre where the musicians were contendbg for the prize, 
accompanied by his young men, in the flower of their 
age, nobly formed, shoviring all respect for their leader, 
each of them a warrior elevated by the recollection of many 
famous combats. At the moment of their entrance, Pylades, 
accompanying with his lyre the Persce of Timotheus, was 
singing the first verse : '* He has crowned the heads of 
the Greeks with the flowers of liberty." The majesty of 
the verse, admirably sustained by the beautiful voice of the 
singer, struck the whole assembly, and from all quarters 
they turned to Philopoemen with clapping of hands, and 
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shouts of joy, recalling to mind the ancient reputation of 
their country, and believing that they had reached the 
same degree of magnanimity by the confidence which was 
inspired by courage. 

14. Like young horses, that submit to their own riders 
but become wild and unmanageable to the hand of strangers, 
the Achseans lost their courage when other generals com- 
manded them, and turned their eyes to Philopoemen ; 
when he appeared, their strength revived, because of their 
reliance on his bravery and caution, knowing as they did, 
that it was he alone of all the Greeks, whom their enemies 
dared not face, and at whose name they trembled. 

15. Philip of Macedon, persuaded that if he could defeat 
Philopoemen all the Achseans would again submit to him, 
sent men secretly to Argos to assassinate him. But the 
plot was discovered ; and Philip became the object of 
hatred and contempt to all the Greeks. 

16. The Boeotians were besieging Megara, and were on 
the point of taking the place when a report was spread 
that Philopoemen was coming to the help of the besieged. 
At this report, though it was false, the Boeotians left their 
scaUng ladders planted against the walls, and betook them- 
selves to flight. 

17. Nabis, the successor of Machanidas as tyrant of 
Sparta, having taken Mcssene by surprise, Philopoemen, 
then only a private man without office or authority, endea- 
voured to engage Lysippus, the Achaean general, to go to 
the succour of the Messenians. Lysippus, unwilUng to go, 
always said that there was no hope for the place, as the 
enemy was in possession of it. Philopoemen marched to 
Messene with only his own citizens, who, waiting for no 
decree or appointment, followed him by that feeling which 
prompted them to obey him only who they considered was 
worthy to command. He had no sooner reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Messene than Nabis, informed of his approach, 
remained no longer, though he had all his troops in the 
city, but departing from the opposite gate, led away his 
army, thinking himself happy in being able to escape. Thus 
Messene was delivered. 

18. We have seen the fair side of the conduct of Philo- 
poemen. His second voyage to Crete, at the invitation of 
the Gortynians, has been condemned as either a cowardly 
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aoandonment of his own country when violently assailed by 
Nabis, or as a foolish vanity to exhibit his prowess before 
strangers. The MegalopoUtans were then pressed so hard 
that they were shut up within their walls ; and with the 
Spartans at their gates, after ravaging their country, they 
were forced to sow their streets with com. By taking the 
command of the Cretans at such a time, Philopoemen gave 
his enemies occasion to accuse him of neglecting the 
interest of his own country. There were, however, those 
among his countr3rmen who said that the Achseans having 
chosen other generals, Philopoemen, as a private person, 
but a sworn enemy to inaction, and anxious to embrace 
every opportunity of improving his art by practice, was, 
in their judgment, honourably occupying his leisure by 
leading the troops of the Gortynians. 

19. The MegalopoUtans, regarding Philopoemen' s absence 
as treason, would have banished him, and deprived him of 
his rights of citizenship ; but the Achseans prevented this, 
by sending to McgalopoHs their general Aristaenetus, who, 
however he might differ from Philopoemen in his political 
opinions, rescued him from such a condemnation. When 
Philopcemen found himself slighted by his fellow-citizens, 
he drew away from them several neighbourii^ villages, by 
suggesting to them that they had not formerly been 
dependent on Megalopolis, and by enabling them to main> 
tain their independence. He likewise, at a later period, 
used his power in the council of the Achaeans to oppress 
the city. 

20. While commanding the Gortynians in Crete, he did 
not carry on the war like a Peloponnesian or an Arcadian, 
openly and generously ; but following the manners of the 
Cretans, and using against them their own stratagems and 
tricks, he soon let them see that they were only children 
who imagine nothing but folly, when compared with the 
plans of an able and experienced soldier. 

21. Philopcemen returned to the Peloponnesus covered 
with the honours he had gained by his exploits in Crete. 
He found Philip beaten by Flamininus, and the Achaeans 
and the Persians at war with Nabis. He was at once 
appointed general of the Achaean League ; but he damaged 
his reputation by attempting to carry on the war by sea. 

22. In passing through an intricate defile^ he met unex- 
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pectedly with Nabis. The Achseans were alarmed on 
finding the pass thus closed to them by their great enemy ; 
but Philopoemen, pausing for a short time to survey the 
nature of the ground, gave a striking proof of the value of 
tactics to a general ; for as soon as he had adapted the form 
of his phalanx to the difficulties of the position, he sur- 
mounted every obstacle, fell upon the enemy, who imagined 
that the place was at his command, and compelled him to 
flee. Seeing, however, that they did not withdraw in a 
body toward^ their city, but were scattered over the country, 
which was unsuitable for the operations of his cavalry, 
PhilopcBmen gave up pursuing them, and retired to his 
camp in the middle of the day. Still apprehending that 
the enemy might return in small parties to the city m the 
evening, he placed small bodies of the Achsean soldiers iu 
ambuscades amid the surrounding hiUs and brooks. By 
this stratagem a large number of the followers of Nabis 
were ensnared and killed. 

23. All the Greeks rendered special honours, in their 
theatres, to Philopoemen, on account of these exploits. 
This marked distinction awoke the jealousy of Titus Fla- 
mininus, who, as a Roman consul, believed himself entitled 
to more respect from the Achseans than an Arcadian, inas- 
much as he had proclaimed liberty to all that part of 
Greece which had been under bondage to Philip of Mace- 
don. When Flamininus had made peace with Nabis, and 
Nabis had been killed by the iBtolians^ Philopoemen took 
advantage of the confusion of Sparta to march his army 
against that city, and, partly by force, partly by persuasion, 
he obliged the Spartans to join the Achaean League. By 
bringing over so powerful and influential a <;itv, Philo- 
poemen not only raised his reputation throughout the 
League, but drew towards himself the confidence and 
friendship of the leading Spartans, who hoped that in 
him they had a pledge for the defence of their liberty. 
When the house and other property of Nabis were sold, 
it was resolved by a public decree in Sparta, to present the 
whole produce, amounting to a hundreg and twenty talents, 
as a gift to Philopoemen. The occasion served to show 
that Philopoemen was in reality the man he appeared to 
be; for there was not a man amopg the Spartans who 
would go with this present to him, and it devolved at last 
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on Timolaus, who had been his host. Timolaus was re- 
ceived with marked attention by Philopoemen at Megalo- 
polis. When he witnessed there the gravity of Philopoemen' s 
conversation, his frugahty, his strict manners, which raised 
him above the temptations of money, he was so struck, 
that he dared not open his mouth on the subject of the 
present, but made some other pretext for having visited 
him, and returned as he went. He was sent a second 
time, but was still silent. At last, on a third embassy, 
he ventured, with much hesitation, to tell Philopoemen of 
the good-will of the Spartans towards him. Philopoemen 
listened to him with pleasure ; but he went himself imme- 
diately to Sparta, and advised the Spartans not to spend 
their money in gaining and corrupting their friends, be- 
cause they were always sure of them ; but in silencing the 
wicked men who opposed the government by their turbu- 
lence and sedition : " For," he said, "it is better to shut 
the mouths of your enemies than of your friends.'* 

24. Diophanes, the general of the Achseans, hearing 
that the Spartans wished to abandon the League, prepared 
to punish them ; and they, on their part, stirred up the 
whole Peloponnesus by their preparations to resist him. 
Philopoemen sought to appease the anger of Diophanes, by 
saying to him, "While Antiochus and the Dorians are 
carrying on war in the midst of Greece, it becomes the 
Achaean general to keep his eye on them ; this, therefore, 
is no time for a war among Greeks, but rather for passing 
by the faults of our own countrymen." Diophanes gave 
no heed to the remonstrance of Philopoemen. He entered 
Laconia vnth Hamininus, and advanced with him towards 
Sparta. Philopoemen^ provoked that his advice was not 
followed, ventured on an action which cannot be praised as 
either good or just, though it discovered amazing boldness. 
Though but a private man, he threw himself into Sparta, 
closed the eates against the Achseans and the Romans, 
quelled the distractions of the citizens, and brought them 
back to the Achaean League. 

25. It was not long after this that Philopoemen was 
again chosen to be the general of the League. Having 
some causes of complaint against the Spartans, he com- 
pelled them to recall their exiles ; put eighty, or, accord- 
ing to Aristocrates, a hundred and fifty of their citizens 
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to death, for having banished the exiles ; razed their walls ; 
deprived them of a great part of their lands, which he 
added to those of lus own city; transferred to Achaia 
all whom the tyrants had enfranchised in Sparta, except 
about three thousand, who would not leave the city, and 
these he sold, building with the purchase-money a mag- 
nificent portico at Megalopolis, as if to insult the Spartans, 
by branding them with public and lasting disgrace. To 
gratify his resentment against a people who had already 
suffered so much, he inflicted on their government the 
most cruel injustice. He abolished all the institutions of 
Lycurgus, and forced the Spartans to educate their chil- 
dren like those of Achaia; for he saw, that while they 
continued to observe their ancient laws and customs, they 
would always retain an independent spirit. In that time 
of humiliation and calamity, in which the sinews of their 
republic were cut by Philopoemen, they bowed their neck 
to the yoke. But, in a few years, they obtained permis- 
sion from the Romans to restore their ancient institutions^ 
and brought their city back as near as possible to its 
former condition. 

26. While the war raged between Antiochus and the 
Romans in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private station. 
Seeing that Antiochus, who wintered at Chalcis, passed 
his time in the celebration of his marriage, and that the 
Syrians, living in the utmost licentiousness, without officers 
or discipline, were committing a thousand disorders in all 
the cities among which they were dispersed, he lamented 
that he had not the command of the Achaean forces. He 
envied the Romans the easy victory that was at hand. 
When they had overcome Antiochus, their power in Greece 
was gradually extended within the bounds of the Achaean 
League, and a powerful party in their interest was kept up 
by the orators and governors of the different cities. Philo- 
poemen watched their proceedings, as a good pilot watches 
the winds and waves, sometimes yielding, and sometimes 
resisting, but overlooking no means by which to secure 
the most influential and most eloquent of the Greeks on 
the side of their country's liberty. Aristsenetus, of Mega- 
lopolis, a man of much credit with the Achseans, and 
strongly disposed to pay court to the Romans, was his 
opponent. One day, Aristeeuetus said, in the council of 
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the League, that the Achseans ought not to oppose the 
Romans, or to show themselves ungrateful to *hem. For 
some time, Philopoemen restrained himself; but, at last, he 
cried out aloud, " Why are you so impatient for the mise- 
rable end of Greece V 

27. When Manius Acilius, the Roman consul, had de- 
feated Antiochus, he demanded of the Achseans that the 
Spartan exiles should be recalled. The proposal was sup- 
ported by Flamininus. Philopoemen opposed it, not from 
enmity to the exiles, but because he wished that they 
should owe their restoration to himself and the Achseans, 
not to Flamininus and the Romans ; for, in the following 
year, when he was chosen general, he himself recalled 
these exiles. 

28. Philopoemen was seventy years old, when, for the 
eighth time, he became the general of the Achseans. He 
hoped not only to pass that year without war, but to give 
the remainder of his days to repose. In a public assembly, 
some persons praised a certain man as a great general ; 
Philopoemen said, '' What account do you make of a man, 
who, with arms in his hands, suffers himself to be taken 
aUve by his enemies V But a few days after Philopoemen 
had made this speech, Dinocrates the Messenian, a special 
enemy of Philopoemen, and a man hated throughout Greece 
for ms wickedness, withdrew Messene from the Achaean 
League, and was on the point of seizing Coronis, a post of 
some strength in the neighbourhood of that city. Philo- 
poemen was then at Argos, sick of a fever ; but as soon as 
he heard of the conduct of Dinocrates, he hastened to 
Megalopolis, and drawing round him the young m^i on 
horseback, marched straight towards Messene, met with 
Dinocrates, and put him to flight ; but five hundred cavalry, 
that guarded the level country of Messene, came up sud- 
denly, and, joined by the defeated followers of Dinocrates, 
occupied all the heights. Philopoemen, fearful of being 
surrounded, and concerned for the safety of his brave com- 
panions, retreated upon the roughest ground, often turning 
round to invite the attacks of the pursuers on himself, but 
none of them venturing to approach him, they contented 
themselves with hovering round him at a distance. At 
last, he was alone. Still they were afraid to come close to 
him, but by their darts they drove him to the rocky pre- 
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cipices, where he could scarcely find footing for his horse. 
His age had not impaired his vigout ; yet, weakened by 
his malady, and exhausted by his long journey, he wais 
thrown from his horse among the stones, and being 
severely wounded in his head, he remained speechless, 
and without motion on the spot. His enemies believed 
that he was dead, and were approaching to rifle his person, 
but seeing him open his eyes, they crowded round him, 
bound his hands behind him, and led him in chains to 
Messene. This celebrated man suffered outrages which 
neither he nor his enemies could have imagined that he 
should ever receive from Dinocrates. 

29. When the Messenians heard that Fhilopcemen was 
coming to their city as a prisoner they were transported 
with joy, and flocked to all the gates ; but when they saw 
him dragged along in a manner which they deemed so 
unworthy of his dignity and his conquests, they were 
touched with pity, and they deplored in tears the vanity of 
human greatness. They began to talk of the benefits he 
had conferred on Achaia, and to excite in each other the 
remembrance of what he had done in destroying the power 
of Nabis. Some indeed there were, though few in num- 
ber, who sought the favour of Dinocrates by demanding 
that Philopoemen should be tortured to death as a dan- 
gerous enemy, who, if he escaped, would never forgive the 
indignities that had been heaped upon him. He was con- 
ducted to a cave under ground, without light or air, and 
closed by rolling a great stone to the opening, instead of a 
door, where he was guarded by soldiers. 

30. The young horsemen of Megalopolis, halting in their 
flight, discovered that Philopoemen was not among them, 
rhey called his name, and sought him in all directions, but 
in vain. They blamed themselves as saving their own 
lives at the expense of his. As soon as they had learned 
his fate, they spread the news through all the cities of 
Achaia. The Achseans looked on his capture as a public 
calamity, sent ambassadors to the Messenians to demand 
his hberation, and made dihgent preparations for war with 
them if they refused. Dinocrates, fearing that Philopoemen 
might be saved, went that night to the cave, and sent down 
an executioner with poison, ordering him to stay there till 
the prisoner had taken it. When the executioner went 
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down, Philopoemen lay sleepless on his cloak, filled with 
grief and sadness. As soon as he saw the light, and the 
man with the poison-cup in his hand, he rose with diffi- 
culty, took the cup, and asked the executioner if he could 
tell him anything about his troop, especially of Lycortas. 
The man told him he had heard that they were all safe. 
Philopoemen thanked him by bowing his head, and looking 
benignly at him said, — " Thou bringest me good news; we 
are not then entirely ruined ;" and without another word 
or a sigh he took the poison, and wrapped himself in his 
cloak. He was so weak that his life was extinct in a 
moment. 

31. The report of Philopoemen' s death spread among 
the Achseans, filling their cities with inexpressible sorrow. 
The young men of age to bear arms, and the magistrates, 
held a council at Megalopolis, resolved, without the loss 
of a moment, to avenge nis death, and marched, under 
Lycortas as their general^ with fire and sword to Messene. 
The affrighted Messenians opened their gates. Dinocrates 
escaped the punishment which awaited him by killing 
himself; and his example was followed by all who had 
advised the death of Philopoemen. Lycortas apprehended 
all those who would have condemned Philopoemen to 
torture, and ordered them to be tormented to death. 

32. Having burned the body of Philopoemen, they laid 
up the ashes in an urn, and marched back to MegalopoUs, 
with the solemnity of a funeral, and the pomp of a 
triumph. The infantry walked with crowns on their heads, 
and wept. They were followed by their enemies in chains. 
The general's son, Polybius, carried the urn, attended by 
the Achaean nobles. Then followed the cavalry, superbly 
mounted. The inhabitants of the towns and villages through 
which they passed came out, as in former times they had 
honoured Philopoemen when he returned from victory, 
and havins touched the urn with reverence, they followed 
in the tram. The prodigious number of men and women, 
of old men and children, that joined the procession, 
raised a cry so piercing that it reached from the army to 
the city of Megalopohs. The city responded in groans, 
bitterly lamenting the death of that great man as the 
loss of all her own pre-eminence and authority among the 
Achfleans. 
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33. Philopoemen's remains were interred with every mark 
(of honour : the prisoners from Messene were, in the dread 
spirit of heathenism, stoned to death around bis tomb. The 
cities decreed statues with magnificent inscriptions to his 
memory. Many years after, in the time of the calamities of 
Greece, when Corinth was burned by the proconsul Mum- 
mius, a Roman accuser charged Philopoemen, as if he had 
been alive, with being a constant enemy to the Romans ; and 
he proposed that his statue should be thrown down. But 
the charges were refuted by Polybius. Neither Mummius 
nor his officers would consent to destroy the monuments of 
so eminent a man, though he had opposed Flamininus and 
Acilius ; they were persuaded that all men should honour 
the memory of a patriot and a hero. 

34.' Happily for mankind, the excessive admiration of 
military talents which filled the ancient world, has gra- 
dually passed away. We have other and higher standards 
by which to judge men ; promptitude, energy, decision, and 
noble disinterestedness, have found other fields than those 
of blood. We may cherish these dispositions now, without 
injuring the bodies, or the property, of our feUow-men. 
Thus it is in our power to turn this beautiful narrative 
of Plutarch to a higher account than he did. The young 
may learn from Philopoemen to exercise themselves in 
those habits of mind and body which will prepare them to 
serve their country and their generation according to the 
will of God. Usefulness should be our great object. 
There are a thousand ways in which we may aim at this. 
They who are on the look-out for opportunities of doing 
good will seldom be at a loss. Everv kind of talent may 
be employed in the service of benevolence ; and every day 
will bring new calls, or enforce more strongly those which 
are old. It belongs to Christians to league together for the 
common benefit of the human race. So long as one mind 
remains unenlightened, or one heart unrenewed, or one 
family sunk in grief, or one nation oppressed by supersti- 
tion or slavery, there is ample scope for the wisdom and 
the zeal of the intelligent and pious. Nor will survivors 
readily forget those who have led such noble enterprises, 
when their work is finished. The best monument of the 
dead is the imitation of the living. We honour our fathers 
by walking in their steps. Thus, being dead, they yet 
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speak, not ia the cold marble, and the eloquent inscription, 
but in the burning words, and holy deeds, of their suc- 
cessors. It is well to light our torch, so to speak, at the 
funeral flame of the departed ; and to sacrifice our enmities, 
to renew our devotion, around their sepulchres.. Tlius 
may the memory of the heroes of truth and love be pre- 
served, as a precious treasure, and a holy stimulus, for all 
time to come. 
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Abantidas, the usurper, 317; death of, 
noticed, 318. 

Abcecritus, death of, 824. 

Academus, 15. 

Acanthrates, the treasury of, 185. 

Acarnanians, the, defeat of, 203 

Achaean League, proceedings of, 823, et 
seq. 

Acheeans, the, 203; proceedings of, 328, 
et teq. 

Adeimantus, 74, 172. 

Admetus, king of the Molossians, 85. 

Adonis, festival of, 156. 

Adranites, the, open their gates to 
Timoleon, 246. 

iEgestaeans, the, 127. 

JEgeus, of Athens, 1. 

iEgias, 325, 331. 

^ginetans, the, complain against the 
Athenians, 112. 

^neadse, the, defeat of, 107. 

iEschines, conspiracy of, against the 
popular government in Athens, 60; 
noticed, 261; character he gives to 
Demosthenes, 263, 265; withdraws 
from Athens, 269. 

JGschylus, tragedy of, 52 ; death of, 93. 

^schylus, assists in the death of Timo- 
phanes, 241, e< teq. ; noticed, 829. 

^sion, 262. 

iEthra, mother of Theseus, 1 ; Ister's 
account of, 15. 

^tolians, the, 382; Join the Achaean 
League, 384. 

Agamemnon, 122. 

Agariste, mother of Pericles, 108. 

Agksilaus, noticed, 29, 100, 187; de- 
scent and early conduct, 189, et §eq. ; 
proclaimed king, 1 90 ; war against i he 
Persians, 191; jealousy of Lysander, 
192, et teq. ; military expeditions, 193, 
et teq. ; friendship with Spithridates, 
195; conference with Phamabacus, 
196; character of, 197; recalled to 
Sparta, 198; military exploits on the 
way, 199, et teq. ; arrival at Sparta, 
201 ; expedition against Corinth, 202 ; 
conquers the Acarnanian8,203 ; various 
proceedings, 204, et seq. ; indulgence 
as a father, and conduct to Sphodrias, 



205 ; war with the Thebans, etc., 206 ; 
conduct to Epaminondas, 207 ; in- 
vested with absolute authority, 209; 
discovers sedition, 210; rescues Sparta, 
212; sails for Egypt, 218; treachery 
of, 214; firiendship with Nectanabis, 
etc., 215, et teq.; death of, 216; re- 
marks on his character, 217, et seq. 

Agesilaus, uncle of Agis, 343 ; supports 
the plans of Agis, 344 ; avarice, 846, 
et teq. ; popular fury against, 848. 

Agesipolis, death of, noticed, 205; res- 
cues Pelopidas andEpaminondas, 220. 

Agesistrata, mother of Agis, 842 ; her 
death, 351. 

Agiatis, widow of Agi8« married to 
Cleomenes, 354. 

Agis, 82, 161, 181; death of, noticed, 
187; descent, 189. 

Agis, his descent, etc., 341, et seq.; 
endeavours to restore the ancient 
dignity of Sparta. 842, et teg. ; prin- 
cipal articles of his decree, 844 ; joins 
the Achssans against the iBtolians, 
347; return to Sparta; seeks refVige 
in the Brazen temple, 848; imprison- 
ment, 350; death of, 851; remarks, 
852, et teg. 

Agnonides, 291; accuses Phocion, 294; 
decree of, 295. 

A'idoneus, king of the Molossi, 14; 
frees Theseus from his chains, 16. 

Alcander, his conduct to Lycurgus, 27. 

Alcetas, 802. 

Alcibiades, 117; difference with 
Nicias; appointed to supreme com- 
mand, 126, et teq.; 152, et teq; re- 
called to take his trial, 128; his 
descent, 144; his most striking pas- 
sion, 145; his friendship with Socrates, 
146, et teq. ; gratifies a pique against 
the tax-farmers, 147 ; incidents in his 
early years, 148, et teq. ; his marriage, 
149; his application to public matters, 
151, el teg. ; his exertions to increase 
the power of the Athenians: his 
character, 154; promotes an invasion 
of Sicily, 155; indignation of the 
people against him, 157 ; embarks for 
Sicily, 1A8; recalled, 159; steks the 
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protection of the Spartans ; his pro- 
ceedings, 160; his friendship with 
Tisiiaphemea, and suggestions to 
weaken the power of Sparta and 
Athens, 161 ; successful endeavours 
to save Athens from ruin, 162, et teg.; 
heads the Athenians against the 
Spartans and defeats them, 164; ar- 
rested by Tisiiaphernes ; sent prisoner 
toSardis; escape; besieges Cyzicum; 
victory, 165, et sea; besiegement of 
Chalredon and other exploits, 166; 
expedition to Selymbria, 167; other 
exploits, and return to Athens, 168, 
et seq. ; his reception , and the honours 
decreed to him, 169; celebrates the 
mysteries of bleusis; other exploits, 
170; last crime of which he was ac- 
cused, 171 ; further proceedings, 172, 
178; flight, 17S; death, and remarks 
on his character, 174, et seq. 

Atcmson, 70, 144. 

Alexander, king of the Macedonians, 
his disinterchted zeal, 61; noticed, 
1SJ8, 232; reconciled to the Athenians, 
268; conquers Thebes, 283; friend- 
ship with Phocion, 284 ; death noticed, 
S85, 287 ; conduct to Eumenes, 300. 

Alexander of Pherae, proceedings, 231 ; 
daring injustice of, 232; further pro- 
ceedings, 235. 

Alexander, who had charge of the 
Corinthian citadel, death of, 324. 

Amazons, war of the, 11, «/ seq. 

Ameinias, 80. 

Amompharetus, Spartan general, 68. 

Amphares, assists in the destruction of 
Agis, 850. 

AmphiarauB, verses in praise of, 52. 

Amphiclyons, council of the, 84. 

Amyelas, nurse of Alcibiades, 145. 

Anaxilaus, defence of, 1 68. 

Anaxagoras, 103, 106, 113. 

Andocides, taken prisoner, 158, et teq. 

Androcydes, an eminent painter, 280. 

Androcles, the orator, 156, et Sfrq. 

Androcleides, condemned to exile and 
death, 2-20. 

Androgens, son of Minos, 5. 

Andromachus, governor or Taurome- 
nium, gives the city up to Timoleon, 
244, et seq. 

Andros, islanders of, defeat of their 
troopii, 170. 

Antagoras, of Chios, 67. 

Antalcidas, remark of, concerning Agesi- 
laus, 29; sent to Tiribazus, 203, et 
seq. ; remark of, 226. 

AnticrateN, put Epaminondas to death, 
212, et seq. 

Antigenes, prefect of the Silver Shield, 
310; a party to the destruction of 
Eumenes, SIS, el sea. 

Antigonus, his refusal to obev tho let- 
ters or Perdiccaa, 30) ; proceedings of, 



305, et seq.; battle with Enmenea, t 

306, et seq. ; at Nnra, 307, et seq. ; 
growing power of, S09,etseq. ; marches 
against Eumenes, 312 ; defeated, 31S ; 
conductto Eumenes, 315; totheSilver 
Shields, 316; seeks the friendship of 
Aratus, 323 ; becomes master of the 
Corinthian citadel, 824. 

AntigonuR, son of Demetrius, SS6 ; the 
Corinthian citadel given up to, 387 1 in- 
vited into Greece; conduct loAratua, 
837; death noticed, 338; proceedings, 
870{ et seq.; defeats Cleomenes, 372, 
886. 

Antiochus, 150; defeat and death of; 
171, 178. 

Antiochus, war of, with the Romans in 
Greece noticed, 395. 

Aniiope, 11; her death, 12. 

Antiorus, 42. 

Antipater noticed, 198, 269, 272; pro- 
ceedings of, 2N9; harshness to the 
Athenians 290, «/«e9.; friendship with 
Phocion, 292; death, 293; noticed, 
301 ; proceedings of, 303, 305. 

Antiphon, 122; statement conoeming 
Alcibiades, 146; condemned to death, 
264. 

Antiphilus, 289. 

Antisthenes, 41, 145. 

Anytus, conduct of Alcibiades to, 147. 

Aphepsion, 93. 

Aphidnus, 15. 

Apollodorus, 19, 264. 

Apollopbanes, of Cyricum, 196. 

ApoUothemis, 42 

Aracus, a Spartan admiral, 180. 

Aratus, his descent, 817; plan to res- 
cue Sicyon from the Tyrant Nioocles 
818, et seq; its success; joint the 
Achaean League, 321 ; goes to Egypt, 
interview with Ptolemy, 822; ehosen 
general of the Achaean League, 823 ; 
resolution to take the citadel of Co- 
rinth, 324; manner in which it was 
carried out, 325, et seq.; its suceessful 
issue, 327 ; Arequent attempts to res* 
cue Argos from tyrannical dominion, 
829, et seq. ; puts Aristippus to death, 
331 ; his war with the ^tolians. 382; 
contracts Ariendly alliance with the 
.£tolians, 333 ; induces Arlstomaehus 
to Join the Achsean League, and pro- 
ceeding, 334, 356; defeated by Cleo- 
menes, 835, 857; summoned to the 
council of .Sgium, 336; friendship 
with Antigonus, 337; hit conduct 
condemned, 838, 363; death of, 839; 
remaiks, 340. et seq.; his proceedings 
n-.ticed, 363, et seq. ; the secret of his 
successes, 388. 

Arcadians, the defeat <>f, 21 1 

Arcesilaus assists in the destruction of 
Agis. 350. 

Archelaus, 328. 
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Arch«laui, remark of, eonoeming Chari- 
lau», 23. 

Archestratus, 294. 

Archias, 205, 220 ; conduct on receipt of 
the letter ftom the pontiff detailing 
the Theban plot, and death of, 224 ; 
pursues Demosthenes and the other 
orators, 272. 

Archias, the Athenian pontilT, 224. 

Archilochus, verse of, 111. 

Archidamia, grandmother of Agis, S42 ; 
death of, 352. 

Archidamus, short reply of, 33 { question 
concerning Pericles, 104; efforts to 
rt-concUe the Grecian states, 112; 
heads the Spartans against Attica, 
114; son of Agesilaus. friendship with 
Cleouymus, 205; defeats the Arca- 
dians. 211 ; his defence of Sparta, 212; 
recall and death, 357. 

Arcliiteles, captain of the Sacred Galley, 
76. 

Argileonis, mother of Brasidas, 37. 

Argives, the, dispute with the Spartans, 
185 ; at the battle of Chaeronea, 20U ; 
driven from the Isthmus by Agesilaus, 
202; drowu Aristomachus, 337. 

Ariadne, the story of, 7, et leq. 

Ariarathee, 301 ; taken prisoner, 302. 

Arimanius, a Persian god, 86. 

Arimnestus, the Platsean general, 59. 

Ariomades, 9^^. 

Ariphron, 144, 146. 

Aristsenetus, 392 ; opposes Philopcemen, 
895, et teg. 

AaiSTEiDxs, his descent ; a favourer of 
airstocracy, 50; his Justice, firmneiis, 
and constancy, 51, et seq., 73; con- 
duct as treasurer-general of Athens, 
52; when appointed second general in 
the battle of Marathon, 53 ; chosen 
first archon of Athens ; surnamed The 
Just; banished, 54, et seg., 75; re- 
called, 55, 78; his conduct to The- 
mistocles, 55, elseg., 79; defeats the 
Persians on the island of Psyttalia, 
56; decree of, 57; appointed general 
against the Persians, 58; conduct 
during the war, 59, et seq ; decree of, 
66 ; sent with Cimon against the Bar- 
barians, 67; becomes masterof Greece, 
and his proceedings, 08, et teg; his 
death; remarks on his character nnd 
proceedings,70,e<««9.;noticed,264,277. 

Aristippus, tyrant of Argos, pruceedings 
of, 329, et seg. ; deatl) of, 331 

Aristocrates, son of Hipparchus, 22, 42; 
oration against, noticed, 263 ; quoted, 
394. 

Aristocleituo, 176. 

Aristodemus, 19. 

Aristogeiton, 279. 

Ariston, stratagem of, 135; death of, 
noticed, 139. 

Aristomachus, death of, 829. 



Aristomachus, young, 331; invited to 
the freedom of Argos, 334; death of, 
337; noticed, 356. 

Aristophanes, comic poet, 8S. 

Ari«tophon, archon, 269, 277. 

Aristotle quoted, 6, 10, 19, 23, 110, 119, 
176. 

Aristotle, the architect, 367. 

Arithmiadas, 23. 

Artabanus, a Persian ofBcer, 85. 

Artabazus, 65. 

Artaxerxes, conduct to Pelopidas, 284, 
et aeg. 

Arthmirus, the Zeiite, 75. 

Asclepiades, 287. 

Aspattia. a Milesian lady, 109, 113. 

Astyochus, traitoruus conduct of, 162. 

Athanis, the historian, 25u. 

Athenians, the, their tribute to Minos, 
kingofCrete, 5, «<«r9. ; released firom 
the tribute by Theseus, 7 ; admit the 
Tyndarides into Athens, 15: honour 
Theseus as a hero, 1 7 ; under Solon, 44, 
et seg.; various parties, 47; luder 
Peibistratus, 48, ei seg, ; war with the 
Persians, 53, el seg., 75, et seq. ; dis- 
pute with the Tegeaise, 59; bent on an 
absolutely popular government, 66; 
defeat the Persians, 96, et seq. ; es* 
tablish a pure democracy at Athens, 
98; banish Cunon, 99; under Pericles, 
106, el seq.; effect of the plague on, 
115; discharge and recall Pericles, 
116; war with the Spartans, 123, et 
seg.; a treaty of peace, 125, et seq.; 
war with Sicily, 126, et seq., 155 ; vic- 
tory at Syracuse, 130, et stq. ; advan- 
tages and reverses, 134, etseq.; total 
defeat, 139, et seq.; condemn Alcibi- 
ades to death, 159; repent of this act; 
at Samos, 162; defeat the Spartans at 
Abydos, 164 ; at Cyzicum, 165, et seq.; 
Joyous reception of Alcibiades, 169; 
displeased with Alcibiades; appoint 
other generals, 170; defeated by Ly- 
sander, 172, 178, 182; misery of, 173, 
1^4; overturn the Thirty Tyrants, 
187; conduct to the Thehan exiles, 
221; war with Sparta, 226; under 
Demosthenes. 264, et seq. ; reconciled 
to Alexander, 268; conduct to Phocion, 
278. et teq.; war with Philip, 281, ei 
seq.; other proceedings in the time 
of Phocion, 282, et seq.; regard for 
Aratus, 333. 

Athenodorus, the Imbrian, 285. 

Autolycus, death of, 185. 

Bion quoted, 1 1. 

Bithys, general of Demetriiu, 888. 

Biton, 46. 

Bceoiians, diKsatisfied with the Nicean 
Peace, 126; defeat Demosthenes, ISO, 
elicg ; hesitation of, 185,e/««o. 

Brasidas, 37, 125; treasury of, 185. 
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Butes, the Persian general, 91. 

Cal!ppiu, of Athens, 245. 

CalliadcB. 278. 

Callias, the richest of the Athenians, 69 ; 
public honours decreed to, 97; noticed, 
122. 

Callibius, command of the Spartan 
gai rison at Athens given to, 184. 

Callicrates, death of, 63, 132; noticed, 
263. 

Callicratidas, appointed commander of 
the Spartan fleet, 178; his proceed- 
ings, 179, et seq. 

CalUmedon, 271, 290; condemned to 
death, 29ti. 

Callimedes, 294. 

CaUippides, 168, 202. 

Calllsthenes, 96. 

Callistratus, an Athenian orator, 259. 

Carabut, 271. 

Carthaginians, their invasion of Sicily 
noticed, 240 ; fleet sent to oppose the 
landing of Timoleon in Sicily, 243; 
trick played upon them, 244; defeat 
at Adranum, 245; fleet at Thurium, 
246, etteq.', retire to Africa, 248; at- 
tempt to expel the Greeks from Sicily, 
250, el seq. ; defeat of, 252 ; new ex- 
pedition and defeat, 253; sue for 
peace, 254. 

Cassander puts Demades to death, 292, 
et seq. ; aims at supreme power, 293 ; 
noticed, 382, et seq. 

Centaurs, the, 12, etseq. 

Cephalus, a legislator, 250. 

Cephesias, assists Aratus in expelling 
the tyrant of Sicyon. 319, et seq. 

Cephisodotus, sister of, 285. 

Cerberus, the dog, 14. 

Chabrias, friendship with Phocion, 276. 

Chalcedonians, the, revolt of, 166. 

Chalcus, the robber, retort of Demos- 
thenes on, 262. 

Chares, remark of, 275; noticed, 277, 
824. 

Cbarias, the Athenian, 214. 

Charicles, fHendship with Harpa1us,286 ; 
noticed, 294; condemned todeaih, 296. 

Charidemus, 282. 

Charilaus, birth of, 21 ; joins the insur- 
gents, 23. 

Chaximenes, the soothsayer, 829. 

Charon, a Theban citizen, promises the 
exiles the use of his house in their 
plot, 221 ; summoned before Archias, 
222; his interview, 223; assists in 
putting Archias and Philip to death, 
224 ; assists to blockade the Cadmeia, 
225; highest praises bestowed on, 231. 

Charondas, archon, 269. 

Chelonis, her appeal to Leonidas on be- 
half of her husband, Cleombrotus, 319. 

Chlidun, 222. 

Cbrysogonus, 168. 



CiMoir, discovers the tomb of Theteui, 
17, 92; sent with Aristeidea agidnvt 
the Barbarians, 67; noticed, 69; his 
descent and character, 90, et seq.; 
becomes commander of the Athenian 
ships; signally rewarded, 91; bow 
this came to pass, 92; wealth and 
liberality of, 94; humbles the pride of 
the king of Persia, 95, gt seq.} his 
rule, 97 ; his seal for the Spartans, 98 ; 
banishment and recall, 99, 104; Ua 
death, 100; contrast between his youth 
and his subsequent eharaeter, etc., 
101, etseq.; noticed, 264. 

Cleandridas, 108. 

Cleinias, death of, 144, 817. 

Cleisthenes, restorer of the popular go- 
vernment in Athens, 50. 

Cleitus, conducts Phocion and his 
friends prisoners to Athens, 295. 

Cleobis, 4d. 

Cleocritus, the Corinthian, 56; elaims 
the prize of valour for the Platseans, 65. 

Cleombrotus, 205 ; death of, 207 ; no- 
ticed, 225; his invasion of Boeotia, 
228; noticed, 846; banishment of, S49. 

Clbombnbs, defeats Aratus, 835; fkir- 
ther proceedings, 336, et seq. ; his mar- 
riage; disposition, 354; aocession to 
the throne, and early proceed loga, 355 ; 
courage of, 356 ; his desires lor war, 
357 ; scheme for the conquest of the 
Achseans, 358, et seq. ; artful speech ; 
restores the ancient Spartan diseipUne, 
360, et seq. ; his example of aelf-go- 
vemment, 361, e< seq.; warlike pro- 
ceedings, 362, et seq.', declarea war 
against the Achseans, 364 ; reputation 
and authority, 365; defeats Aotigo- 
nus, 366 ; reverses, 368, et seq. ; takes 
M^alopolls, 369, 385; destroys it, 
(170 ; invasion of the lands of Argos, 
371 ; defeated by Antigonus, 372, et 
seq. ; flight ; converse with Theryeion, 
374; admitted to the councils of 
Ptolemy Philopater, 375, et seq.; 
gloomy prospects, 876, et seq,; im- 
prisonment, 877 ; escape, 878 ; deftth, 
879; cruciflxionofhisbody; remarks 
on his history, 880. 

Cleon, 1 15 ; avarice and rashness of, 120 ; 
ambition of, 124, et seq. ; noticed, 187. 

Cleonymus, a supplicant for his father, 
205; death of, 207. 

Cleopatra, Alexander's sister, 301. 

Connidas, 1. 

Conon, the Athenian admiral, 172; 
flight, 182, 203. 

Conossion bums the body of Phocion, 
297. 

Corcyron, the Arcadian, 8. 

Cor6, daughter of Aidoneus, 14. 

Corinthians, oflTended with the Atheni- 
ans, 112; opposed to the Nicean 
Peace, 126 ; resolve to assist the Sici- 
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Hans against the Carthaginians, 240 ; 
battle of, with the forces of Argos and 
Cleone, noticed, 241 ; send an expe- 
dition to Sicily, 243 ; arrival in Sicily, 
245 ; unlooked-for successes, 246, et 
*eq.; new forces sent, 247, ei seg.', 
victory at Syracuse, 248, et seq. ; con- 
duct of the Syracusans, 249, et seg. ; 
victory over the Carthaginians, 252; 
Join the Achaean League, 328. 

Corys, king of Paphlagonia, 195. 

Craterus, the Macedonian, 70, 271, 285; 
defeats the Greeks, 289, 302 ; attempts 
to ruin the power of Perdiccas, 302; 
marches against Antipater, 303 , 
wounded, 304; death, 805. -* 

Cratesiclea, mother of Cleomenes, 357 ; 
sent as ahostage to Egypt, 368, etteq ; 
death of, 379. 

Craugis, father of Philopoemen, 383. 

Critias quoted, 98; noticed, 173. 

Crobalus, tlie orator, 2fi5. 

Croesus, dialogue with Solon, 46; de- 
feated by Cyrus ; his remembrance of 
Solon's words, 47. 

Cryptia, the, 39. 

Ctesiphon, 269. 

Cylon, faction of, 45. 

Cyrus, defeats Croesus and befriends 
him, 47. 

Cyrus, the king of Persia's son, friend- 
ship with Lysander, 177, 181. 

Damast?s. nr Procrustes, the giant, 3 

Damocleidos, 221 ; assists iu puttinfr 
Leontiades and Uypates to death, 224. 

Damon, 103, 122. 

Damoteles, 373. 

Datis, commander of the Persian naval 
force, 53. 

Deinarchus, a legislator of Corinth, 250 ; 
death of, 294. 

Deipnopharae, the, 8. 

Demades, 261 ; intercedes with Alex- 
ander for the Athenian orators, 268 ; 
noticed, 272; death of, 273,293; no- 
ticed, 286, et ueq. ; bis parade of his 
riches, 292 

Demaratus, reply to an impertinent man, 
33; at the Persian court, 87, 250. 

Demaratus, of Rhodes, 285. 

Demaratus, a Spartan exile, 356. 

Demariste, 240. 

Demas, 283. 

Demenetus, 255. 

Qemetrius, of Phalerus, 35; his opinion 
of Demosthenes' delivery, 262: con- 
demned to death, 296. 

Demetrius, son of Antiironus, endea- 
vours to save the life of Eumenes, 315; 
noticed, 333. 

Demochares assists in the destruction of 
Agis, 350. 

Demuphanes, an exile from S^cyon, 318; 
noticed, 383. 



Demophantus, death of, 387. 

Demophilus, 297. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian general, 
123; sent as a colleague of Nicias 
against the Syracusans, 134, et teq ; 
his proceedings, 136, et seq. ; death oi; 

Demosthenes, father of the orator, 258. 

Dehosthemes, his delicacy, 258, et seg. ; 
circumstance which led him to the 
study of eloquence ; his action against 
his guardians, 25iJ; his studies in 
oratory, 260, et seq. ; want of self- 
confidence, 261 ; manner of exercising 
himself; his oration against Mtidias 
noticed, 262 ; deft^nce of the Greeks ; 
consistency of principle; hisoiations, 
263; conduct in the affair of Antiphon; 
damaged reputation, 264; his opposi- 
tion to Philip of Macedon, 265, etseq. ; 
Induces the Ttiebans to Join him, 266 ; 
flight from Chseronea; new honours 
bestowed upon him, 267 ; further pro- 
ceedings, and dfcline in public esti- 
mation, 268, et seq. ; conduct in refer- 
ence to Harpalus, 269, et seq.', im- 
prisonment, escape, and exile, 270, et 
seg,; his recall, 271; flight from 
Athens, and death. 272, et seq. ; statue 
in honour of his memory ; remarks on 
his character, 273, et seg. ; noticed, 277; 
remark to Phocion, 279; invectives 
against Alexander noticed, 288, 291 . 

Deraostratus. orator, 128; decree of, 156. 

Dianassa, mother of Lycurgus, 20. 

Dinocrates, enemy of Philopoemen, 396; 
orders Philopoemen to be poisoned, 
397 ; death of, 398. 

Dlnomache, 144. 

Diodes, assists Aratus in taking the 
Acro-corinthus, 325, et seq. 

Diogenes, 333. 

Diomedes, perfidiously treated by Alci- 
biades, 151. 

nion, death of, noticed, 239. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, 176; his ex- 
pulsion from, and resumptioa of, his 
kingdom noticed, 239; shut up in 
the citadel, 243; gives himself up to 
Timoleon, 246. 

Dionysius, brother of Erjtinus, 326. 

Di-pathes, a Spar<an soothsayer, 190. 

Diopeitlies, 277. 

Diophanes, ueneral ' f the Achseans, 394. 

Diphridas, Spartan eptior, 199. 

Dolopes, the, 92. 

Draco, the severe laws of, repealed, 45. 

Drocyllus, 293. 

Duris, his account of the capture of 
Samos noticed, 110; quoted, 168. 

Ecdemus, an exile from MeKalopolis, 
318; assists Aratus in obtaining the 
freedom of Sicyun, 320 ; noticed, 383. 

Echecrat-deg, the sophist, 285. 
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Egyptians, the, and Ages\]ti\i;2\S,et*eq. 
Eireiioi. the, 3!, et seq. 
Elatus, the first ephor, 24. 
Elephenor, son of Chalcodon, 16. 
Eleus. 111. 

Elpinice, the sister of Cimon, 111. 
Enarephorus, 14. 

Epaminondas, 207; inyasion of Laeonia, 
209, etteq. ; attack of, on Sparta, 212 ; 
death of, 213: his poverty noticed, 
218, et teq. ; friendship with Pelopidao, 
219; Joined in asserting the liberty of 
Thebes, 225 ; governor of Boeotia, 228, 
et »eq. ; great reputation of, 229 ; sent 
at the head of an army into Thessaly, 
rescues Pelopidas and Ismenias, 234. 
Ephlaltea, 98, 105, 264. 
Ephori, the, 24; institution of the, 190; 

message to Agesilaus, 198. 
Epicurus, 297. 

Epicydes, son of Euphemldes, 7£. 
Epidaurians, the, unite with Aratus, 328. 
Epides, a favourite performer on the 

harp, 74. 
Epigethen, the daughter, 332, et geq. 
Epimenides assists Solon in preparing 

the people for new laws, 45. 
Epipolse, defeat of the, by Demosthenes, 

186. 
Epitadeus, a Spartan ephor, 342. 
Eratosthenes, 19. 
Ereotheus, 1. 
Erginus assists Aratus in taking the 

Aero-corinthus, 325, et seq. 
Etymocles, 205. 
Euboeans, revolt of the, 108 ; subdued, 

109. 
Eubluus, 277. 

Euchidas, of Platsea, death of. 66. 
Eucleides, Corinthian, 246. 
Euclidas, associated as colleague in the 
throne with Cleomenes, S6i ; death, 
373 ; noticed, 386. 
Eudemus, 313. 

EcriCBMES, his parentage, early years, 
and connexion with Alexander, 299 ; 

?inarrels with Hephsestion, 300; 
avours the court of Macedonia, 3U1 ; 
league with Perdiecas, 302, et seq. ; 
defeats Neoptolemus, 303; and Cra- 
terus, 304 ; condemned to death by 
the Macedonians; further proceedings, 
3 5, el seq. ; conduct of, 306, et seq. ; 
conduct to Menander; his wandering 
life, 307, et seq- ; interview with Anti- 
gonus, and other proceedings at Nora, 
307, etseq.; flight from Nora, 309; in 
the Upper Provinces, 310; sickness 
of, 311, etseq.', stratagem of, 812; 
prudence of, 313; delivered up to his 
enemies, 314, e/ $eq.', death of, 316. 

Euneus, an Athenian, 11. 

Eunomus, 19, 260. 

Kupolemus, death of, 253. 

Eupolia, mother of Agesilaus, 189. 



Euripides, 131, 142. 

Eurybiadei, chief commander of tLe 
Athenians at Salamls, 55, et seq., 75, 
et seq ; project to retire to the Isth- 
mus, opposed by Themistocles, 77 ; 
receives the prize of valour, 81. 

Rurycles, the orator, 141. 

Euryclidas, 359. 

Eurymedon, sent out as acoUeague to aid 
Niclas against the Syracusans, 184, et 
seq.', death of, 138. 

Euryptolemus, 169. 

Eurysaces, 144. 

Eurytion, 19; his proceedings and death, 
20. 

Euthydemus, 135. 

Euthymus, death of, 253. 

Eutychides, 20. 

Evagoras, king of Cyprus, 182. 

Evangelus, aged domestic of Pericles, 
106. 

Evius, a flute player, 300. 

Ezecestides, father of Solon, 44. 

Flamininus, 892. 

Four Hundred, the, 163, et seq. 

Gelon, statute of, noticed, 250. 

Gerandas, death of, 230. 

Gisco, a Carthaginian general, 253. 

Gongylus, Corinthian commander, 133; 
death of, 134. 

Gorgidas, joins in asserting the liberty 
of Thebes, 225. 

Gorgo, wife of Leonidas, 30. 

Greeks, the, make common cause against 
the Persians, 53, etseq., 7&,etsetf.,9^, 
et seq. ; honour Lysander, 185 ; and 
Egyptians, 215, et seq.; defeat of, at 
Chaeronea, 267 ; successes of, 288 ; re* 
verses, 289. 

Greeks (Asiatic). 178. etseq. 

Gylippus, sent firom Sparta to succour 
the Syracusans, 132, IGO; his pro- 
ceedings, 133; took the fortress of 
Plemmyrium, 135; conduct to Niciaa, 
141 ; disgrace cf, 184, et seq. 

Haroilcar, 251. 

Hannibal noticed, 198 

Han no, commander of the Caithaginian 

fleet, 247, etseq. 
Harpalus, betrays his trust, 269, 286. 
Hasdrubal, 251. 
Hecale. the story of, 5. 
Hecatsus, the sophist, 88; tyrant of 

Cardia, 801. 
Hector noticed, 16. 
Hegemon, 294, 296. 
Hellaiiicun, 10, et seq., 14, 158. 
Helena, story of, 14. et seq. 
Helotes, the, 20, 36, 39. 
Hephaestion, quarrels with Eumenes, 

and death, SCO. 
Heraclea, the, 16. 
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Heracleids, the, 19. 

Heracleides, a Syracusan boy, 138. 

Hercules, 10, et $eq., 18; intercedes for 
and obtains the freedom of Theseus, 
16; descendants of, 19. 

Herippidas, the Spartan, 195. 

Hermas, 11. 

Hermes, statue of, mutilated, 159. 

Hermippus, 35. 

Hermocrates, encourages the Syracu- 
sans, 130} stratagem of, 139, etseq.', 
remark of, 142. 

Hermon, 163. 

Herodotus, quoted, II, etseq., 62, 65. 

Herophytus, 93. 

Hestiseans, the, 109. 

Hicetas, king of the Leontines, 239; 
bis aim to gain supremacy in Sicily, 
240 ; treachery of, 243, et leg. ; defeat 
of, 245, et seq.; hires strangers to 
assassinate Timoleon, 246 ; defeat of, 
247 ; capture and death of, 253. 

Hidrieus, epistle addressed to, by Agesi- 
laus, 197. 

Hieron, 122. 

Hieronymus, 309. 

Hipparete, wife of Alcibiades, 149. 

Hippias, the sophist, SS. 

Hippo, death of, 254. 

Hippobatae, the, 109. 

Hippoclus, 218. 

Hippocrates, 123; death of, 16f>. 

Hippolytus, son of Antiope, 12. 

Hippomedon, 343. 

Hipponicus, 149. 

Hippotas, death of, 878. 

Homer quoted, 10. 

Hypates, death of, 224. 

Hyperbatus, Achaean general, 862. 

Hyperbolus, infamy of, 151. 

Hyperides, character he gives to Demos- 
thenes, 263 ; noticed, 277, 287 ; death 
noticed, 291. 

Hyppotbenidas, a Ariend of the Theban 
exiles, 222. 

Ibyrtias, governor of Arachosia, 316. 

Ida, 14. 

Ion, the tragic poet, 93 ; quoted, 98, 11 1. 

Iphicrates, defeat of, 208. 

Iphitus, 35. 

Isadus, courage of, 212. 

Ismenias, 220; taken prisoner, 232; 

rescued, 234. 
Ister, his history of iBthra, 16. 
Isthmian games, the, founded, 10. 

Jason, 233. 

Jupiter Olyrapius, temple of, 180. 

LacedsemoniuR, 111. 

Lachartus, Corintbian commander, 98. 

LHmachus, one of the commanders 

against the Syracusans, 128, et »eq. ; 

death of, 132. 



Lampido, mother of Agis, 189. 

Laomedon. the Orchomenian, 259. 

Lapithse, the, 12, et teg. 

Leo, commander of the citadel of 
Catana, 247. 

Leobotes, son of Alcmaeon, 84. 

Leocrates, 65, 105. 

Leonidas, son of Cleonymus, colleague 
of Agis, 341; private endeavours to 
counteract the plans of Agis, 844; 
converse with Agis, 345; tried, de- 
posed, restored, 346; sends Cleom- 
brotus into exile, 349; suggests the 
destruction of Agis, 350, et seq. 

Leonidas, 21 ; short remark of, S3. 

Leonnatus, death of, 289 ; ambition of, 
301. 

Leontiades, 204; sends assassins to de- 
stroy the Theban exiles, 220; death 
of, 224. 

Leontines, the, 127. 

Leos, who betrayed the Pallantides to 
Theseus, 4. 

Leosthenes, 271, 277; attempts to put 
down Phocion by ridicule ; other pro- 
ceedings, 287. 

Leotychides, question of, 29; noticed. 
190. 

Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, sent to 
Corinth, 250. 

Lowlanders, the. 45, 47. 

Ly corned es puts Theseus to death, 1 6. 

Lycomedes, the first that captured a 
Persian ship, 80 ; noticed, 92. 

Lycortas avenges the poisoning of Phi* 
lopoemen, 898. 

Ltcuhovs, the lawgiver, diflTerent state- 
ments concerning, noticed; descent, 
19, et seq.; rule under title of Pro- 
dices at Sparta, 20, et seq.; with- 
draws from Sparta to Crete; thence 
into Asia, 21, et aeq.; his return, 22; 
his institution of the Senate, 23, et 
$eq. ; his Division of the Land, 24, et 
§eq. ; his endeavours to destroy ava* 
rice, 25 ; discouragement of luxury, 
26, et eeq. ; the Decrees of, 28, et eeq. ; 
his regulations with respect to mar- 
riages, children, and education, 29, et 
seq. ; sententious saying of. 32; pacific 
disposition of, 35, et eeq.; blends 
cheerfulness with all the Spartan ex- 
ercises, 37 ; regulation of interments, 
88; means used by, to preserve his 
institutions inviolate ; his death, 40 ; 
remarks, 42, f<«0g.; noticed, 47; cha- 
racter of, compared with Solon's, 49, 
et seq. 

Lycurgus, the Byzantine, 167. 

Lynceus. 14. 

Ltsander, brings gold and silver into 
Sparta, 41; killed Antiochui, 171; 
become master <if Athens, 172, et seq. ; 
noticed, 193: his descent; his charao- 
ter, 176; appointed commander of the 
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Spartans i friendship with Cyrus, 177, 
181 ; victory at Ephesus, 178, etseq. ; 
policy of, ISO; military expeditions, 
181 ; brings to an end the Pelpponne- 
sian vrar, 182; further exploits, 183; 
he goes to Thrace, 1 84 ; power to which 
he attained, 185; recalled; goes to 
Lybia, 186; his return; appointed 
general of the Spartans ; ambitions 
projects; disgrace, 187, et seq. ; death; 
remarks, 188, et seq.; advanced Age- 
silaus to the throne of Sparta, 190 ; 
advice to Agesilaus to anticipate the 

E reparations of the Persians. 191 ; 
onoors given to, 192; compared with 
Agesilaus, 193. 

Lysander, son of Libys, 343 ; appointed 
an ephor, 844; prosecutes Leonidas, 
845, et »eq. ; advice to Agis and Leo- 
nidas, 346. 

Lysandridas, 370. 

Lysiades, abdicates the sovereignty of 
Megalopolis, 331; ambition of, 832; 
death of, 385, 357. 

LysippuB, the Acbasan general, 391. 

Macedonians, war with the Athenians, 
288, et seq. ; conduct and proceedings 
in the time of Eumenes, 300, et seq. 

Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta ; war with 
the Achseans ; death of, 389, et seq. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, his con- 
nexion with Hicetas, 247; forsakes 
his ally, 248; death of, 249. 

Magus (Ptolemy), 375. 

Mamercus, chief of Catana, 246 ; Jealousy 
of, noticed, 253; defeated; his end, 
254. 

Mandrocleidas, son of Ecphanes, 343; 
supports the plans of Agis, 844 ; per- 
suades Agis and Leonidas to ui ite 
against the schemes of the ephor, 346. 

Manius Acilius, 396. 

Marathon, bull of, 4; battle of, 58, et 
seq. 

Mardonius, his invasions of Attica, 57, 
et seq. ; defeat and death of, 64. 

Masisiius, the Persian general of cavalry, 
his death, 61. 

Medeia, her design to poison Theseus, 
3, el seq. 

Megacles, faction of, 45 ; heads the Bor- 
derers, 47. 

Megaraeans, the, cut off by Solon, 44 ; 
a Grecian ally against Fersiaoa, 60; 
decree against, 112, et s'q.) expedi- 
tion again bt, 115; shut up in their 
city by Nicias, 123 ; adherence to the 
Athenians, 282; unite with Aratus, 
328. 

Mcgistonoua, taken prisoner, 336; no 
tlced, 357; assists the schemes of 
Cleomenes, 858 ; gives up his patri- 
mony to the state, 36U; death of, 367. 

MjBidias and Demosthenes, 262. 



Melanopus, 263. 

Melanthus, 285. 

Melleirenoi, the, 31. 

Melesippus, 189. 

Melissus, son of Ithagenet, general of 
theSamians, 110. 

Mellon, the Theban exile, 231, et sea.; 
assists in putting Archiaa and Philip 
to death, 224; in blockading the Cad- 
meia, 225. 

Menander, 135, 172, 807. 

Menecleidas, his envy of Pelopidas, 280. 

Menecrates quoted, 11, 202. 

Mendes, his war againat NectaoabiSy 
215, etseq. 

Menestheus, excites the Athenians 
against Theseus, 14, et seq.; his death, 
17; noticed, 277. 

Menon, the astrologer, 155, 289. 

Menyllu*, commander of the Mace- 
donian garrison at Munyohia, 290, et 
seq. 

Miclon, death of, noticed, 288. 

Migration, the Feast of, 9. 

Miltiades, an Athenian general, 58. 

Mindarus, Spartan admiral, 164; deatk 
of. 166. 

Minerva, the temple of, built, 27. 

Minos, king of Crete, 5. 

Minotaur, the, 5; vanquished by The- 
seus, 6. 

Misus, 230. 

Mithropauatea, 87. 

Moipadia, 10, 12. 

Mountaineers, the, 45, 47. 

Mummius, Roman proccmaul, 890. 

Myronides, 65, 105. 

Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 391 ; death of, 
393. 

Nearchus, 300 ; endeavours to save tUe 
life of £umen> s, 815. 

Nectanabis, revolt of, and his connexion 
with Agesilaus, 214, el seq. 

Neoptolemus, 299; his pride and arro- 
gance noticed, 302; defeated by Eu- 
menes, 303 ; death of, 304. 

Nicagoras, his hatred of Cleomenes, 376, 
etseq. 

Nicanor, 293. 

Nicaea, widow of Alexander, 324. 

NiciAS, his influence, 119, etseq ; his 
arts to gain popular favour, 120 ; hia 
religion, 121 ; reputation for attention 
to public business, 122; military ex- 
ploits, 123, et seq.; efforts to restore 
peace, 125, etseq. ; difference between, 
and Alcibiades, 126, et seq.; conduct 
in the war against the Syracusans, 
128, et seq. ; liiH wisdom, caution, and 

{>roroptitude, 131. 166; narrow eacapie; 
eft in sole command ; his proceed- 
ing's, 132, et seq.; distress of, 140; 
capture of, 141; death of, 142; re- 
marks, 143, et seq. 
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Nicocles, 264, 2S3 ; condemned to death, j 
296; noticed, 318; escapes from Si- 
cyon, 321. 

Nicodemus, 263. 

Nicogenes, 85. 

01bius,teacherofNicogeneB'children,85. 
Oljmpias, the queen, 809. 
Olympiodorus, aids the Megarseans 

against the Persian cavalry, 60. 
Onomarchus, conduct to Eumenes, 815. 
Orchomenians, the, 200, 228. 
Ostracism, the, 54. 

Paches, 122. 

Paeon, of Amathusa, quoted, 7. 

Pallantides, the, 1 ; their attempt to de- 
stroy Theseus, 4. 

Pammenes, 231. 

Panathensea, the, 9. 

Pansetius, the philosopher, remark of, on 
the orations of Demosthenes, 263. 

Pantaleon, 333. 

Panteus occupies Megalopolis, 369 ; 
death of; death of his widow, 379. 

Paralus, death of, 116. 

Paris, defeat of, noticed, 16. 

Paseas, 318. 

Patroclus, noticed, 16. 

Pausanias, who stabbed Philip of Ma- 
cedon, rewarded, 268. 

Pausanias, commander-io-chief of the 
Spartan troops, 58; his proceedings, 
62, et teq. ; his haughtiness towards 
the allies, 67; accused as a traitor, 
and put to death, 84 ; noticed, 188. 

Peirithous, his friendship with Theseus, 
13; his death, 14. 

Peisander, sent to Athens to change the 
form of government, 163, 195; death 
of, 199. 

Peisistratidas, 37. 

Peisistratus, 44; heads the Mountain- 
eers, 47, et seq. ; fully establishes his 
authority at Athens, 49. 

Pella, 301. 

Pelopidas, his descent, 218; frugality 
of; marriage; friendship with Epami- 
nondas, 219; condemned to exile, 
220 ; proposition to regain the liberties 
of Thebes, 221 ; enters Thebes, 222, 
etteq.; puts to death Leontiades, 224; 
appointed governor of Bceotia, 225; 
his expedient for embroiling the 
Athenians with the Spartans, 226; 
military exploits of, 227, et seq. ; pro- 
secuted as a state criminal; acquittal, 
230; conduct towards Alexander of 
Fheree, 231 ; taken prisoner by the 
tyrant, 232, et teq. ; kindly treated by 
Thebe, 233; rescued; sent ambassador 
to Persia, 234; marches against the 
tyrant, 235; his death, 236; remarks, 
287, et »eq. ; noticed, 277. 

Pelops, 1. 



Peloponnesians, the, besiege Pylos, but 

are repulsed by Demosthenes, 128. 
Penidus, 159. 

Perdiccas, kingof the Macedonians, 301 
friendship with Eumenes, 302, et seq. 

Pericleidas, 98. 

PsRicLEs, 69; aids the Athenians in 
establishing a pure democracy, 98, 
104 ; proposed a decree for Cimon's 
recall, 99, 104 ; his descent, dignity of 
manners, etc., 103; his early proceed- 
ings, and embellishment of Athens, 
1 04, et $eq. ; (le becomes sole master of 
Athens; his manner of rule, 105, et 
seq. ; his private affkirs, 106 ; military 
expeditions, 107, et seq.; attack on 
and conquest of Samos, 109, et sea. ; 
justly regarded as the author of the 
Peloponnesian war, 1 10, et seq. ; heads 
the expedition aga'nst the Megarseans ; 
charged as the cause of the plague, 
115, 123; discharged firom his oflSce 
as commander, 116, 122; private 
afflictions of; restoration, 116, et seq. ; 
first public act; his death, 117; re- 
marks, \lS,et seq. ; noticed, 144, 264. 

Periphetes, slain by Theseus, 2. 

Perseus, the philosopher, 824. 

Persians, invasion of Greece. 58, 75, et 
seq. ; defeat at Marathon, 53 ; at Sa- 
lamis, 56 ; second invasion, 58, et seq. ; 
defeated, 64, et seq. ; defeated by Ci- 
mon, 96, et seq. 

Peucestas, 310; ambition of, 311; neg- 
ligence of, 314. 

Phsea, (a sow) killed by Theseus, 2. 

Phseax, character of, 151. 

Phsedimus, 813. 

Phaedra, second wife of Theseus, IS. 

Phanodemus, 100. 

Pharax of Sparta, 245. 

Phamabazus, 160 ; assists the Spartans 
against the Athenians, 165, et seq.; 
flight of, 166; conduct to Alcibiades, 
173; complaint against Lysander, 186; 
conference with Agesilaus, 196; no- 
ticed, 203. 

Pharsalians, the, defeat of, 199. 

Phaselites, the, 96. 

PherecydeSy 11. 

Pherenicus condemned to exile, 220. 

Phidias, death of, noticed, 118. 

Philides, 74. 

PhiUp, 220; death of, 224. 

Philip of Macedon, 231, 263 ; movements 
of, 265 ; sends ambassadors to Athens 
to treat for peace, 266 ; conduct after 
the battle of Chseronea; death of, 267, 
«/ seq. 283 ; driven ftom the Helles- 
pont, 282; conduct to Eumenes, 299, 
310; 391. 

Philip, son of Demetrius, his regard 
for Aratus, 838; his true character 
brought out, 889. 
I Phillstus, a Syracusan, 134, 142. 
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PhilocbnruB quoted, 5, 10, 13. 

Philocles, the Athenian general, 183. 

Philocratea, 265. 

Philocyprus, his friendship with Solon, 
46 

Philopobmkn, his parentage and edu- 
cation ; story of his adventures, 383 ; 
his earnest endeavours for military 
skill, 384, et seg.; defence of Megalo- 
polis against Cleomenes, 370, 385; de- 
feats the Spartan infantry, 386 ; chosen 
general of the Achaean cavalry ; kills 
DemophaMtus, 387; introduces great 
changes in the mode of warfare, 388, 
et aeq. ; conduct in the battle of Manti- 
nsea, 389, e^^eg.; at the Nemean games, 
390, et seq. ; deliverance of Messene, 
391 ; commands the Gortynians in 
Crete ; appointed general of the Achee- 
an League, 392, 394 ; stratagem of: spe- 
cial honours rendered to, 393 ; brings 
back Sparta to the Achsean League, 
394; conduct in a private station, 
395; chosen general for the eighth 
time; marches against Dinocrates, 
396; taken prisoner, 397; death; its 
effect upon the Achseans, 398; re- 
marks, etc., 399. 

Philostephanus, 35. 

Philoxenus, 232. 

Phocion, noticed, 264; his youth, 
habits, disposition, etc., 275, et seq. ; 
friendship with Chabrias, 276, et seq. ; 
his opinion as to the civil and mili- 
tary administrations, 277 ; his admi- 
nistration, 278, et seq. ; bis character, 
279; goes against the Macedonians, 
280; return home; sent to the Hel- 
lespont, 281 ; successes ; aids the Me- 
garseans, etc., 282; conduct on the 
death of Philip, 283 ; fViendship with 
Alexander, 284; efforts to train his 
son, 285 ; not to be bribed, 286 ; «ndig- 
nation at the conduct of Leosthenes, 
287; opposed to the war with the Boeo- 
tians, 288: treats with Antipater, 289, 
et seq, ; deposition of. 294 ; accused 
before Polysperchon, 294, et seq. ; im- 
prisonment and death of, 296, et seq. ; 
remarks on his character, 297, et aeq. 

Pliocus, son of Phocion, 285, et seq. 

Phcebidas, treachery of, 204, 220. 

Phcebis, .<59. 

Phormio, oration against, 264. 

Phrygian peasant, the, 291 

Phryuichus, 74; proceedings of, 162, el 
seq.; death of, 163. 

Phylarchus, quoted, 372. 

Phyleus, 15. 

Phyllidas, chosen secretary to Archias 
and Philip, 221 ; engaged in the plot 
against the Pulemarchs, 222, et seq. 

Phytalides, the, their courtesy to The- 
seus. 3; rewarded for their hospi- 
tality, 9. 



Pigus, 803. 

Pissuthnes, Persian commander at Sar- 
dis, 109. 

Pittheus, his reputation, 1. 

Plataeans, generosity of, to the Athe- 
nians, 59; prize of valour awarded to 
them by the Greek generals, 65. 

Plato, quoted, 24; noticed, 49, 69, 145. 

Pleistoanax, his retort to an Athenian 
orator, 33; noticed, 108. 

Plutarch, his great diligence noticed, 
17; remark concerning Eumenes, 299. 

Plutarch, of Eretria, 280, et seq. 

Polysenus, 390. 

Polyarces, a Spartan ambassador, 1 1 2. 

Polybius, quoted, 371. 

Polybius, son of Lycortas. 398. 

Pollychus, uncle of Heracleides, 138. 

Polydorus, 24. 

Polyeuctus, 264, 27G, 279. 

Polysperchon, guardian of Alexander's 
son, proceedings of, 293, et seq. 310. 

Prophantus, 317. 

Protheus, 207. 

Prytanis, 19. 

Ptolemaus, nephew of Antigonus, 308. 

Ptolemy, of Alorus, 232. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, friendship with 
Cleumenes, 368, 375. 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, friendship with 
Aratus, 322. 

Ptolemy Philopater, admits Cleomenes 
to his councils, 375; dissipation of, 
376. 

Ptolemy, prefect, assassinated, 378. 

Ptolemy, son of Chrysermus, 377; as- 
sassination of, 378. 

Pudaretus, 37. 

Pylades, 390. 

Pyrrhus, 365. 

Pytheas, 271, 286. 

Pythocles, condemned to death, 296. 

Python, the Byzantine, 261. 

Rhsesaces, 95. 

Rhegians, the, parties to the trick of 
Timoleon against the Hicetas, 244. 

Sacred Band, the, 227, etseq. 
Saraians, government of the, overturned 

by Pericles; revolt of, 109, et seq.; 

victorious; defeat of, 11 o, 183; honour 

Lysander, 185. 
Satyrus, or Orthagoras, 241. 
Satyrus, the comedian. 260. 
Sciron, slain by Theseus, 3. 
Scythes, 198. 
Selymbrians, the, 167. 
Sestians, the, 183. 
Sicilians, reverence for Timoleon, 247 

their freedom secured, 254, et seq. 
Sicyonians, defeated by Pericles, 107 ; 

delivered from their tyrants, 317, et 

seq ; their burial of Aratus, 340. 
Simmius, 390. 
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Simonides, the poet, 3, 19, 74. 
Sinois, the Pine-bender, 2. 
Socrates, his friendship with Alcibiades, 
145, et »eq.; effect of his instructions 
on him ; defence of Alcibiades when 
wounded, 148, et $eq.; opinion with 
regard to the Sicilian expedition, 155. 
Solon, his descent ; recovers Sala- 
mis, 44 ; chosen chief magistrate of 
Athens— his laws, 45 ; his friendship 
with Philocyprus, and visit to Croesus, 
46. et teq. ; his return to Athens, 47 ; 
his opposition to the beginnings of 
tyranny, 48; his character and Ly- 
curgus's compared, 49, et seq.; no- 
ticed, 277. 
Solon of Plataea, 294. 
Soloon, an Athenian, 11. 
Sophocles, 93, 129. 
Sosibius quoted, 37. 
Sosibius, principal friend of Ptolemy 
Philopater, 376; his willingness to 
injure Cleomenes, 377. 
Sosicles, 80. 
Sous, his conduct when besi^ed by the 

Cleitorians, 20. 
Spartans, the, under Sous, Eurytion, 
and Polydectes, 20 ; under Lycurgus, 
21, et seq.; caution of Spartan boys In 
stealing, 31 ; brief language of, 32, et 
seq. ', character of, 33 ; elegance of their 
odes, 34; education of, 36; election 
to the senate, 37 ; conduct towards 
the Helotes, 39 ; break the laws of 
Lycurgus; condition of, before that 
time, 41; join the Athenians against 
the Persians, 58, et seq. ; rout the 
Persians, 64 ; magnanimity of, 67 ; 
troubles of, 98, et seq. ; ambition of, 
lo8, et seq. ; war with the Athenians, 
124; treaty of peace, etc., 125, et seq.; 
assist the Syracusans against the 
Athenians, 132, et seq. 160; defeated 
at Abydos, 164; at Cyzicum, 165, ei 
seq.; defeat the Athenians, 172, 178, 
182; at Chseronea, 200; peace with 
the Persians, 204; reverses, 206, et 
seq.; sedition among, 210; defence of 
ttie city against the Thebans, 212; 
abandon the confederacy, 2\S, et seq. ; 
jealousy of the Thebans, 220; le- 
nounce and renew their alliance with 
them, 226; various defeats noticed, 
227 ; proceedings under Agis, 342, et 
seq. 
Sparto of Rhodes, 285. 
Spheerus, of Borysthenes, 855; aids 
Cleomenes in restoring the Spartan 
discipline, 360. 
Sphodrias. 205. 
Spithridates, friendship of, with Agesi- 

laus, 195. 
Stephanus, 264. 

Stratonicus, jest of. on the pre-eminence 
of the Spartans, 41. 



Syracusans, war of the, with the Leon- 
tines, ^gestsans, and Athenians, 128, 
etseq.; defeated, 130, etseq.; advan- 
tages and reverses, 131, et seq.; vic- 
tory of, 138, et seq.; their freedom 
secured, 249, et seq. ; their reverence 
for Timoleon, 256. 

Tachos, the Egyptian general, 213; de- 
serted by his army, 214; flight of, 

Taurion, poisons Aratus, 339. 
Technon, 320 ; assists Aratus in taking 

the Acrocorinthus, 325, et seq. 
Tegeats, dispute of, with the Athenians. 

59. 
Telemachus, a Corinthian, 246. 
Tellus, a citizen of Athens, 46. 
Teutamus, prefect of the Silver Shield, 

310; a party to the destruction of 

Eumenes, 313, etseq. 
Thales, of Crete, goes to Sparta, 21. 
Thasos, islanders of, defeated by Cimon, 

Thearidas, 870. 

Thebe, wife of Alexander of Pherse, her 
generous conduct to Pelopidas, 283. 

Thebans, the, assist the Persians against 
the Greeks, 62 ; battle with Lysander, 
187; at the battle of Chseronea, 200; 
recover the freedom of their city, 204, 
2iS; defeat the Spartans at Leuctra, 
206, 228 ; attack of, on Sparta, 212 ; 
deprived of their ancient government, 
220 ; various successes against the 
Spartans, 227, et seq.; dispatch an 
army into Thessaly, 233 ; its disgrace; 
send Pelopidas to Persia, 234; go 
against the tyrant, Alexander, 235, 
et seq. ; join the Athenians against 
Philip of Macedon, 266; defeated by 
Alexander, 283. 

Themistocles, leader of the demo- 
cratic party at Athens, 50, et seq.; 
raises a pa^ against Arlsteides, 52, 
54 ; gains the victory at Salamis by the 
aid of Arlsteides, 56, et seq. ; his descent 
and early davs, 72, et seq. ; his am- 
bition, 73; his arts of popularity, 74, 
et seq. ; the command or the Athe- 
nian fleet resigned by. 75 ; stratagem 
against the Persians, 76 ; persuades 
the Athenians to abandon their city, 
77; obtains the recall of Arlsteides; 
opposition to the project of Eury- 
biades, 78; stratagem of, 79; energy of, 
80 ; acts and sayings showing him to 
be very ambitious, 81, et seq. ; fortifies 
Athens, 83; banislied from Athens, 
84; conduct during his exile, 85, et 
seq. ; proceedings in the court of Per- 
sia, etc., 86, et seq. ; death of; remarks 
on his life, 89, 100. 

Theodorus, 169. 

Theogeiton, of Megara, 65. 
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Theophrastus, quoted. 68, 150, 195, 265. 

Theophrastus, death of, 328. 

Theopomput, 24; short rep]y to a 
foreiguer, 83 : quoted, 83 ; a Theban 
exile, 221 ; quoted, 258, 263, 264. 

Theramenes, 119, 168, 184. 

Therycion, remarks to Cleomenes, 374. 

Th bseus, his descent, 1 ; sets outs for 
Athens ; encounter with Periphetes ; 
withSinnis; his marriage; destroys 
Phaea, 2; kills Sciron; slays the giant 
called Procrustes ; enters Athens, 3 ; 
recognised by his father; captures 
the bull of Marathon, 4 ; vanquishes 
the Minotaur at Crete, 6 ; his return 
to Athens, 7; accomplishes a great 
work, 9; institutes the Isthmian 
games, 10 ; war with the Amazons, 
11, et $eg.; other adventures, 12; 
friendship with Peiritbous ; joins the 
Lapitbae, IS, et seq.; carries away 
Helena ; put in chuns by Alidoneus, 
14 ; rescued by Hercules ; his death, 
16; honoured by the Athenians as a 
hero, 17; lessons to be learned firom 
his life, 18.x 

Thessalians, The, join the Perslana, 75; 
their territories laid waste by Agesi- 
laus, 198; war against Alexander the 
tyrant, 231, et aeg., 235, et seg. 

Thessalus, 111. 

Thespis, the tragedian, 48. 

Thirty Tyrants, the, 173, 184 ; overturn 
of, 187. 

Thoas, an Athenian, 11. 

Thorax, attacks Lampaacus by land, 
181. 

Thraolaus, the, defeated by Cimon, 97. 

Thrasybulus excites the Athenians 
against Alcibiades, 171. 

Thrasyllus, 166. 

Thucydides, his Peninsula War quoted, 
89; opposition to Pericles, 104; ba- 
nishment of, 105, 119, 121, 134, 142, 
148,151,211,264. 

Thudippus, condemned to death, 296. 

Timseus noticed, 19, 133, 142. 

Timandra, 173. 

Timanthes, 322. 

Timocleidas, death of, noticed, 817. 

Timodemus, father of Timoleon, 240. 

Timolaus, 394. 

TxMOLBox ; state of affairs in Syracuse 
before he was sent to Sicily, 239 ; his 
descent and character, 2iU ; conduct 
to Timophanes, 241, et Meg.; melan- 
choly of; appointed to command the 



expedition to Sicily, 242; embarka- 
tion, 243 ; device of, for passing into 
Sicily, 244; unlooked-for sucoesaea, 
245, et seg.; escapes assassination, 
246; gains influence in Sicily, 247; 
takes Syracuse, 248, et seg ; conduct 
to the Syracusans, 249, et seg.; to 
Hicetas, 250; marches against the 
Carthaginians, 251; defeats them, 
' 252 ; return to Syracuse ; captures 
Hicetas, 253; farther proceedings; 
estimation of, among the Sicilians, 
254, et seg.; becomes blind, 255 et 
seg. ; his death, and funeral obsequies, 
256, et seg. ; remarks on his character 
and proceedings, 257, et seg. 

Timon, the misanthropist, 154, et seg. 

Timophanes, his ambition, 241 ; death 
of, 242. 

Timotheus, oration against, noticed, 
264. 

Timoxenes, chosen general of the 
Achaean forces, 336; noticed, 338. 

Tiribazus, 203. 

Tisamenus, an Elean diviner, 58. 

Tissaphemes, the Persian satrap, his 
character; conduct to Alcibiades, 161 ; 
arrests Alcibiades, 165; perjury of, 
193; defeat and death of, 194. 

Tithraustes, 194. 

Tolmides, 105; death of, 107. 144. 

Tragiseus puts Aristippus to death, 331. 

Trallians, the, 198. 

Tritymallus, 366. 

Troezenians, the, unite with Aratus, 
328. 

Tydeus, 172. 

Tyndarides, (Castor and Pollux,) the, 
proceedings of, 15. 

Tyrtaeus quoted, 24. 

Ullades, of Samos, 67. 

Xanthippus, father of Pericles, 108. 
Xanthippus, the eldest son of, 116. 
Xenares, friend of Cleomenes, forsakes 

him, 355. 
Xenocles, 198, 318. 

Xenocrates, the philosopher, 289, et §eq. 
Xenophilus, 319. 
Xenophon, quoted, 190, 201, 208. 
Xerxes, his invaidon of Attica, 55, «i 

seq.f 77, et seg. ; returns with his fleet 

to Asia, 57, 80 ; noticed, 74. 

Zeno, philosopher of Elea, 103, 276. 
Zopyrus, teacher of Alcibiades, 145. 
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there is no Harmouy of the Gospels m the authorized version comparar 
hie with this for clearness of arrangement and Ailness of details and 
illustration." 

POCKET PARAGRAPH BIBLE.— The HOLY 

BIBLE, containing the Old and New Testaments according 

to the Authorised Version. Arranged in Paraobaphs and 

Parallelisms, with an entirely new selection of copious 

References to Parallel and Illustrative Passages, Prefaces to 

the several Books, and Notes, with Maps. 4«. cloth boards; 

5«. roan gilt; Qs. French grained morocco; 7». Turkey 

morocco, best style. 

By dividing the sacred Book into paragromha and seoHoiM. this edition 
of the Bible presents them in a form nearly resembling that in which 
they were written; and greatly facilitates the right understanding of 
their inspired contents. The reader is also aided in ascertaining the uoie 
sense of the poetical books, as well as in appreciating thehr beauty and 
force, by their being printed in parcUlelitms. The marginal references 
are an entirely new selection. 

"This is, beyoDd sttl contpurbiou, ihe most (jrsqiiiBltKly bcdiutifuj ispeoa- 
men of a BibilG we ever looked iirNjTi, tiTCj=pe9.nlve of the pu-BfTiiph 
arrangement, ]ief<'T«n£Hia, nml notcsi, it is n jitrfect fftsrri hjs a i4atii|»li3 of 
English typogrtLiiby. We ^\% tu u tuw uiBtfliipJ,^. teisted Ihp reft?!reiici?8f 
and think thein exeelleint. The Natei, too, are Judlclotts and vHliuible. 

This is really a meirveil ot tl^e luodpni iirtsHf^/' "Its* jsTMid 4i?tiiictl.(}n 

is the printing of tha tiix% divided inbo paiuirmpbs^ accordinff to ihe flejaw. 
Those who have tsut iised Bibles thus amilca, eijui hardJy csonccilvei wtiat 
aid they ftimiiili to tliti appruLeu^loQ of the nf^iusei ; and th&\t uonT'fiQiGni^e 
in guidmg as tti i^ii«re wo t^an ad^ntufctpoiwly Htjcjp. All Kood edlltouH of 
the GreokTestansoiit ftndlicbreiv Uiblu liavu loujc; b<eeii tbus divided^" 

PAKAGRAPH BIBLE, 12mo. edition, 6s. cloth; 

%8. half-bound. 



I 



2 PUBUCATIONS OV THE 

THE OLD TESTAMENT POCKET COM- 

MENTARY; with Dumeroas Explanatory and Illustrative 
Notes. l8mo. I. Gen. to Esth. II. Job to Mal. Each 
1«. id. boards ; 2$. Qd. boond in one yolume. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT POCKET COM- 

MENTAKY, compiled from Henry, Scott, Doddridge, Bor- 
kitt, and other writers; with numeroos explanatory and 
illustratiye Notes. 18mo. containing 360 pages, U. 4d, doth 
boards. 
" This is really a surprising achievement of the press, when we consider 
its cheapness {U. 4d.) ; nor does the execution appear to have been sacri- 
ficed to that consideration, as is too often the case." 
" This is a singularly neat and well-printed volume, and very dieap ; a 



well-digested practical Commentanr on the whole of the New Testament, 
well adapted for private and ftomv use. and a great boon to Babbaith- 
school teachers and conductors of Bible-classes." 

" Here is indeed a treasure ! In a small and neatly-printed volume 
there is compressed the sulistanoe of what is most valuable in the works 
mentioned on the title page, with much besides, gathered tram other 
sources. No person need now be without a Commentary on the New 
Testament ; and we do not know J»ken as a whole, that a better could be 
found for the purpose of private Christians than that before us." 

A COMMENTARY UPON the HOLY BIBLE. 

FROM HENRY AND SCOTT, with occasional Observa- 
tions and Notes from other Writers. 12mo. six vols, cloth 
boards, £1 12$. ; half-bound, £1 18s. ; bound with Paragraph 
Bible, £2 i». — ^Each volume may be had separate. 

HOLY BIBLE, WITH COMMENTARY, super- 

royal 8vo. 

Six vols. £^ lit cloth boards; £S 18s. half-bound; £l lit. 
calf; ^5 Qs. calf extra. 

Six vols, with Plates^ cloth boards, £S. ; £i it. half-bound; 
^5 calf; £6 128. calf extra. 

In three vols. £2 12$. cloth boards : ^£3 10«. half-bound ; 
^3 18s. calf; £i 14s. extra calf. 

Three vols, with Platet, cloth boards, £2 18s.; £S 16s. half- 
bound ; ^4 4«. calf; ^£5 calf extra. 

SHORT COMMENTS ON THE BIBLE, 8vo.. 

cloth boards, 10s.; half-bound, 12s. 

ON THE NEW TEST- 
AMENT, cloth boards, 3«. 6d. 

MINIATURE COMMENTARY, in three vols., 

each, cloth boards, 8s. ; half-bound, 4s. 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE, new edition, 

royal 8vo. 14s. cloth boards. 



RELiaiOnS TEACT 80CIETT, 3 

EXPLANATION OF SCKIPTUKE TEEMS, 

from " Craden's Concordance." 12nio. cloth boards, 3«. ; half- 
bound, 4«. Qd. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF EGYPT ; with a par- 

ticular Notice of those that illustrate the Sacred Scriptures. 

With numerous Engrayings. 8vo. 108. cloth boards. 
"Thia lB,w9 beUove, tlm most curious an^ leamtMl work tbat has jfet 
ifiaued tmm. thn DepciBitory of the BaliKioua Tnu^ youiEt>'. It oonaijta of 
tiU8flortKtioii» on the clLmate, artji, latLKUiwcB, wriiia^Tn^ rglij^oii, atid iudhu- 
inonta of ancient KsjT)t ; presenting m^ epitoind of tbo womierfUl dis- 
covetieii in refeardnce do tnBojg Hubj^cta wbi^^b Ehirop&fm science and entfir' 

SkIso havo reeeutly olfocted, and appl^'lng tbem to the Ulustratiou of 
crtrtural hlRtoiT- trreat ufsoBtance m tl]^^ fnterprctfttion of Va^ aacrod 
wrltliigs mftj be derived by oiinii^teT^ ttam Ibla Tolimie, which wlU forcu 
itself into cfrrnlatlon s-mors general i*oa4ora also, by \X% htcrary exfiel- 
lence^ and hring bufoTC mady who artf not accustomed to rtrnd works im.' 
projniateft witb the spirit or the gospel, iiifuij? CMuat remarks, adapted to 
proinnte tbeir hlifliesl interestfl. Th^^ pictorial lUnstratlonii add materially 
to the value of the hook^ m they mn&t hikva dona bu Ita tioKt." 

NOTES ON THE GOSPELS, principaUy de- 

signed for the use of Sunday-school Teachers and Bible Classes. 
By the Bey. Albebt Babnes. Condensed from the American 
Edition. A new and impix>Ted edition, in royal 18mo. With 
a Map. Matthew and Mabk, 2$. boards ; Ss. half-bound. 
Ditto. — ^LuKE and John, Ss. boards; 80. half-bound. 

THE JEWISH NATION; containing an Ac- 

coimt of their Manners and Customs, Bites and Worship, 
Laws and Polity. With numerous illustrative Engravings. 
12mo. 5«. cloth boards. 
*' It answers well to its title, and may be relied on as a careftd digest of 
all the authentic information extant in reference to the Jewish nation." 

THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS, from the 

Call of Abraham to the Birth of Christ In two vols., 12mo. 

89. boards ; 10>. half-bound. Illustrated with Steel and Wood 

Engravings. 

" These volumes include, in an unbroken narrative, the contents of the 
smaller publications entitled Thk Patbiaxchs, The Joubnkts of the 
Childken of Israel, Judges of Israel, Kings of Judah and Israel, 
CAPxrviTY OF THE Jews, and The Connexion of the Old and New 
Testaments, works in which the Scriptural history is illustrated by re- 
ferences to the writings of ancient heathens and Jews. They have been 
revised and somewhat enlarged, and are here presented to the public in a 
convenient and attractive form." 

COMPANION TO THE BIBLE, intended for 

Bible Classes, Families, and Young Persons in general. With 
Maps of the Ancient World, Canaan, and the Travels of the 
Apostle PauL A new edition. 2$. 6d. doth boards; Ss. half- 
bound. 



4 PUBLICiTIONS OW TBC 

EASTERN ARTS AND ANTIQUITIES men- 

tion»:d in tbe Sacred Scriptnres. With immerous Illtuitra- 

tioiiH. aOiuo. square, 4«. boards. 

"Taken in ita partfcmlar point of riew, this vohnne nuur he rnarded as 
a sort of Biblical CycloiMBOia. It includes the peculiarities or religion, 
domestic life, warfare, music money, etc^ among the eastern nations." 

ANCIENT AND MODERN JERUSALEM. By 

John Kitto, ll.d. Two Monthly Yoluxes in one, with 
FroiitiRpiccc. 1«. 6i. boards. 

" This work presents a gnmhic description of the most flunons dty of 
the eartta, oonsiderod as to the ftdness and extent of living interests, hu- 
man and spiritual, which were in the course of ages gathered round it, 
and of which it remains the centre to the present day. It contains an In- 
teresting accoimt of the orl^n. earlj history, and site of Jerusalem, with 
its condition in the times of David, Solomon, during and after the cap- 

tlrity, and in the time of our 8avlour." " The history of Jerusalem, from 

the da^-H of our Havlour's incarnation to its destruction by Titus, and then 
onwards to the crusades, and to modem times. The localities connected 
with Hcriptnre history are carefully traced, and their present appearance 
described." 

HODGE. — ^A Commentary on the Epistle to 

THE Romans, by Charles Hodoe, d.d., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, America. 
Third edition, it. cloth boards ; 5«. half-bound. 

JACOBI. — Expository Lectures on the Ge- 
neral Epistle of James. By the Rev. Bernard Jacobi, of 
Potersliagen, near Minden, in Prussia. Translated from the 
Ocnnan. 2». cloth boards ; Ss. half-bound. 

" If the Lutheran Church has many writers or preachers of this class, 
the reproach of Neology is in a fair way of being elDMstuaUy counteracted 
now, and got rid of at no great distance of time." 

LEIGHTON. — A Practical Commentary upon 

THE First Epistle General of Saint Peter. By Robert 
Leiohton, D.D., Archbishop of Glasgow. Two vols. 4«. cloth 
boards ; 6». half-bound- Royal edition, with Portrait, 6». cloth 
boards. 

OWEN. — Practical Exposition on Psalm cxxx. 

By John Owen, d.d. 3«. cloth boards ; 4«. half-bound. 

REYNOLDS. — An Explication of the Hun- 
dred AND Tenth Psalm. By Edward Reynolds, d.d., after- 
wards Bishop of Norwich. Ss. Qd, cloth boards ; is. (id. half- 
bouud. 



BEUGIOUS TBACT SOCIETY. O 

ELUAH THE TISHBITE. From the German 

of the Rev. Dr. F. W. Krummacheb. Revised hy the Rev. R. 
F. Walker, a.m., Curate of Purleigh, Essex, and formerly 
Chaplain of New College, Oxford. 8*. doth boards ; is. half- 
bound. 

ELISHA ; from the German of Dr. F. W. Krum- 

MACHER, Author of " Elijah the Tishbite." Revised by the 
Rev. R. F. Walker, a.m. Parts i., n., ni., each 2$. 6d. boards ; 
Ss. 6d. half-bound. 

"The writings of Dr. Erummacher have obtained a veiy extensive 
circulation in this country. They are Justly esteemed for their rich 
evangelical sentiments, and the happy uses he makes of tacts and inci- 
dents, hitherto regarded as yielding uttle material for thought and re- 
flection. 'Elisha' is distinguislied by the same excellences which were 
so much admired in his 'Enjah.' Much beautifU and striking thought, 
with many noble bursts of eloquence, occur throughout the volume. 
The translation is worthy of the original, and that is no mean praise." 



THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, as described in 

the Book of Proverbs, chapter xxxi. With Steel Engravings. 
8«. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

"An elegantly-written volume, to which we are desirous of calling the 
attention of our female readers, as one firom which they will derive many 
lessons fraught with wisdom of the purest and most lofty nature. It is, 
in fact, a paraphrastical enlargement of that portion of inspired penman- 
ship, in which the wise man describes the character of a woman perfect 
in the discharge of her duties, in unmarried and in married ufe. A 
tasteful plate accompanies each trait of character.'* 



GEOGEAPHY OF THE BIBLE; or. Some Ac- 

count of the Countries and places mentioned in Holy Scrip- 
ture. Is. 6d. boards ; 28. half-bound. 

" This is nearly a reprint of a small volume, entitled ' A Geography of 
the Bible,' issued, a few years since, by the Eev. Messrs. Alexander, of 
Princeton, in North America. Numerous additions and some corrections 
have been made, with a view of rendering it more complete and instruct- 
ive. It will be found a very useful volume for reference." 



BIBLICAL ATLAS ; 2s. plain ; 35. 6d, outlines 

coloured ; 6». Gd. on fine paper, coloured. 

" Containing seventeen maps and plans, with explanatory notices. An 
index of places is added, with their respective latitudes and longitudes. 
Some of the maps are ancient, and others modem representations of the 
same countries, such as Palestine and Egypt, which will greatly facilitate 
the learner's acquaintance with the sululoct.'' 



PUBUCATIONS OF THE 

SCKIPTURE ILLUSTRA.TED BY ENGRAV- 
INGS. Royal 8vo. Qs. Qd. cloth boards ; coloured, 10». Qd. 
" Its oldect is to present a oorreot description of fiusts derived from 
the best authorities. If pictures do not ftiUy inform, which it is not 
in their nature to do, they create a thinrt finr information, and are ex- 
cellent incentives to reading." 

SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY ; contain- 

ing a description of Qoadnipeds, Birds, Beptiles, Amphibia, 

Fishes, Insects, MoUuscous Animals, Corals, Plants, Trees, 

Precious Stones, and Metals, mentioned in the Holy Scrip* 

tnres. Illustrated by Engravings. Ss. cloth boards; 4«. 

bound in cloth, gilt edges. 

** Our readers will form a tolerablv correct idea of the contents of this 

excellent volume, from the ample title which is prefixed to the notice. 

The subjects are in themselves deeply interesting; but when viewed in 

connexion with the light they throw on various passaxes of Scripture, 

they are felt to be not only interesting, but important. The descriptions 

are given in a very pleasing style, and convey a large amount of valu- 

able Information, wmlst the illustrations are truly beautiAiL** 



BIBLICAL WORKS FOB THE TOUNG. 



THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

JEWS, and other Nations mentioned in the Bible. A nev 

edition, revised. With many Engravings. U. Qd. cloth 

boards ; 2«. half-bound. 

"There is more information contained in this volume than we almost 

ever remember to have seen condensed into the same narrow space. The 

multwn in parvo has been remarkably exemplified by the intelligent 

author; and the information supplied seems gathered from the most 

authentic sources." 

THE RITES AND WORSHIP OF THE 

JEWS, as described in the Bible and by Jewish writers. 
Fifth edition. With Engravings. U. 6d. boards; 2$. half- 
bound. 
" A Judicious and instructive little volume, and well adapted to young 
people and Christian families." 

th:e laws and polity of the jews. 

With numerous illustrative Engravings. Is. 6d. boards ; 2$. 

half-bound. 

** Although apparently designed in the first Instance for young persons, 

it will be useful to students of a higher class, as an introduction to works 

of greater pretonsioiii*, though in point of fiEict such works are so Cbw, that 

this little manual will not soon be laid aside." 



REUGI0U8 TKA.CT 80CIETT, 7 

THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST ; with Explan- 

atory Observations, and Illustrations from Modem Travels. 
Intended for the Young. 1«. 6d. cloth boards; 28. half-bound. 

"This admirable little volume purports to be for the young; but we 
know of no time of life to which its contents would be uninteresting and 
unprofitable. There are copious and clear comments on the design and 
spiritual application of the miracles. The style is well adapted to its 
sacred subject, and strildnK. We have read the volume, and shall often 
return to it with sincere pleasure, and no small instruction. We woidd 
earnestly recommend it to all family libraries. There are several weU- 
exocuted illustrations of the localities of the miracles." 

AN EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPAL 

PARABLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. For the 
Young. With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 
Is. 6d. cloth boards ; 2«. half-bound. 

"It is the object of the author of this small vohune, by adapting not 
only the explanations, but also the practical observations to the capaci- 
ties of the young, to show the intimate connexion existing between the 
doctrines and duties of true religion." 

BIBLE STORIES FOR THE YOUNG. By 

the Eev. C. G. Babth, dj>. 2$. boards. Eoyal edition, 3«. 
boards ; ii. half-bound. 

"The embellishments are numerous, and the work is pleasingly writ- 
ten, and forms a compendious, though not a bulky, volume of the kind." 

" In this volume. Christian parents will find convenient and imex- 

oeptionable aid, of which many will be eiaO, to avail themselves." 



THE LIFE OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 

JESUS CHRIST. U, 6d. cloth ; 2s. half-bound. 

"A small volume, adorned with beautifid vignettes of scenes in Pales- 
tine : it contains so much practical instruction, combined with so many 
illustrations of local customs, historical notices, etc^ that it will be found 

a valuable addition to the village Ubrary." " The ' Harmony of the 

Gospels' is approached as nearly as may be, and the entire work is pre- 
pared in a very pleasing style." 

THE APOSTLES ; containing their History to 

the end of their Lives, with brief Notices of their Writings, 
niustratod with many Engravings. 1«. 6d. boards ; 2$, half- 
bound. 

This volume contains a Map of the ooimtries iUustraUve of the Voyages 
and Travels of the apostle Paul, together with Tables of Chronology, with 
the dates of the chief events referred ta Like the volume above, to 
which it forms an admirable companion, it contains much practical 
instruction and local information ; and is such an eodestastical histoiy 
as the people of God require. 



*9 ftrhLlf.KllOSfl or THE Bn.IOXOVS TBXCT SOCIETT. 

PICTURE BIBLE FOR THE YOUNG. Fools 

c»p *JTo. With EngniTiii^. Vols, r., u., each it. boaris; C^. 
ludf'bonnd. 

PICTURE TESTA3IENT FOR THE YOUNG. 

With EDgnringB. 4s. boardx ; 6*. half-bonmL 
The three Tolomes bound together, ILf. cloth boards. 

'The fimt Tohnne ^ym down to the denth of Xotes. and the mcond to 
the refrirmation Iry Nehemiah. The work poweweM the double advantage 
ofhifftorical arranjreineDt and Rranhic iUoktratirjn. The 'Picture Tes- 
tament' oontaina a Ilarmony of the Gospeb, and the Acta." 

SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, with Engrav- 

ings. it. 4d. boards ; Is. Gd. half-bound. 

SCRIPTURE SIMILITUDES, with Engravings. 

If. (UL boards ; 2*. half-bound 



SORIPTVRa WATVRAZi BISTORT. 

SCRIPTURE QUADRUPEDS. 

SCRIPTURE BIRDS. 

SCRII^URE TREES, FRUITS, AND FLOWERS. 

SCRIPTURE MOUNTAINS. 

'32mo. With numerous Engravings. Each id. plain cover ; 
(id. ornamented cover, gilt edges ; Sd. cloth ; and lOd. bound. 

"Thcae volumes arc admirably calculated to create an Intereflt in the 

study of the Wblc, as well w in natural history generally." " They are 

such fiM youth may learn much flrom, and age need not be ashamed of 
rtsadliiK.*' — "Parents and teachers cannot do better than put these 
pretty little books into the hiuids of their children and pupils." 



The Catai/xjue of the Society contains a large variety of Works on 
TiiBoi/joT, Gkttrbal and Onuaai Hihtouy, Biogbafht, Natttral Htstoey, 
AND Hf'A r.NCK, adapted to various classes of society, and in different styles 
of binding. Tliey will he found well suited to Families, Libraries, Schools, 
and as Reward Books. 



Dxpoutobt: 60, Patzsivostrk Bovf, and 66, St. Paul's Chuuchtasd; 

AND SOLD BY THE BOOKSELLEBS. 
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